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The Grand Prize | 


has been awarded 


The Prudential 


‘The St. Louis Exposition. 


This is the 


Highest Honor 


ever conferred upon a Life Insurance Company of this or any 
other country at any International Exposition! 
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Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





Write for Information of Policies. Dept. 33. 
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The Fame of Sapolio 


has reached far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes there is a regard for it 























which cannot be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your home, but now for your- 


self—have you ever tried that «Dainty Woman’s Friend,’ -H AND SAPOLIO, 


for toilet and bath? 





A BEAUTIFUL SKIN 
can-only be secured through 
Nature’s work. Ghastly 
horrid imitations of beauty 
are made by cosmetics, 
balms, powders, and other 
injurious compounds. They 
put a coat over the already 
clogged pores of the skin and 
double the injury. 








DELICATE ENOUGH 
FOR THE BABY. Alux- 
ury for everybody. Neces- 
sary to every wash-stand. 
Assists the most elaborate 
toilet. An exemplification 
of the luxury of cleanliness. 
Imparts the vigor and life 
sensation of a Turkish bath. 
Energizes the whole body, 
bringing a glow and exhila- 
ration. 








HAND SAPOLIO neither 
coats over the surface, nor 
does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their 
necessary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activi- 
ties, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm 
and bloom ofa healthy com- 
plexion. Test it yourself. 











THE PERFECT PUR- 
ITY of. Hanp Sopotio 
makes it a very desirable toi- 
let article; it contains no 
animal fats, but is made from 
the most healthful of the veg- 
etable oils. It is truly the 
«Dainty Woman’s 
Friend.’’ Its use is a fine 
habit. 











within reach of the masses. 









































It is a soap that puts the luxurious bathing of millionaires 





«« REALLY TRULY,”’ as 
the children say, there is 
more good and less harm in 
Hanp Sapotio than in any 
toilet soap on the market. 
Other soaps chemically dis- 
solve the dirt—Hanp Sapo- 
L1o removes it. Other soaps 
either gloss over the pores of 
the skin or, by excess of al- 
kali, absorb the healthful 
secretions which they con- 
tain. 

















THE FIRST STEP away 
from self-respect is lack of 
care in personal cleanliness: 
the first move in building up 
a proper pride in man, wo- 
man, or child, is a visit to the 
bathtub. You can’t be 
healthy, or pretty, or even 
good, unless you are clean. 
Use Hanp Sapotio. It 
pleases everyone. 














WOULD YOU WIN 
PLACE? Be clean, both 
in and out. We can not un- 
dertake the former task— 
that lies with yourself—but 
the latter we can aid with 
Hanp Sapo io, It costs but 
atrifle—its use is a fine habit. 




























BY A METHOD OF ITS 
OWN, Hanp Sapotio 
cleans the pores, aids the 
natural changes of the skin, 
and imparts new vigor and 
life. Don’t. argue, Don’t in- 
ter, Try it! It’s a lightning 
change from office to parlor 
with Hanp Sapo.io. 





The Daintiest Soap Made is Hand Sapolio 


—The only soap that makes every pore respond, and energizes the whole body. 


It is a necessity to every man, woman, and child who would be daintily clean. 


Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents sunburn and roughness. 


Make the test yourself. 


Its use is a fine habit——its cost but a trifle. 
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We Help 
You to 
Do It 
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‘300,000,000 Per Year 


THERE IS 


» Money in Poultry 
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in any pursuit can only be reached by continued and diligent 
chosen—in some cases it takes a life-time ; 


three weeks 


but the fact that the Poultr 
urns, m akes it a desirable calling for men and women with limited capital. 


perseverance in the work 
Industry yields 
Chicks are hatched in 
As far as 














Millions of people 


t ) three months they are broilers—in five months they are laying—working for you. 
immediate results:go—there you have PROOF. 
A WORD TO YOU AN IMMENSE INDUSTRY 
YOUNG When casting about for fu- TT": =— —_ of og gg ee represents the annual sales of 
; ee : : poultry and eggs in the United States. 
MEN ccupation consider the under every imaginable condition are raising poultry. Some 
Poultry Business. Here is a business keep a few hens in the back yard, others breed fowl simply 
that never will be overdone. for pets and thousands have invested large sums of money in im- 
mense poultry plants which are needed to supply the great demand 

YOUNG [here is pleasure and profit for Poultry and Eggs. Poultry raising has become an important 
WOMEN: in Poultry Rais} Th industry. The condition of the meat and food produce markets has 

7 ultry iNalsing. Sine created an increased demand for Poultry and Eggs, which is far 
sands of young women are raising greater than the supply; the prices meanwhile tending upward. 
Poultry successfully The Egg and Broiler market is a sure thing, and the fancy side is 

ree Goa in showing glorious results at the great annual Poultry shows. 
OLD It is never too late to start in ° 
SaatAs. the Pouliry Bastades, - Gieneat Ihe American Poultry Advocate 
the best poultrymen failed in other is ready to assist you in getting your share of that Three Hundred 
2s Millions of Dollars. You will learn 
enterprises 
* ee 

OLD _In your good old days you || DPypactical Poultry Raising 
WOMEN: can find in poultry much to - RE ae a E : is full of a 
: a , : ; rough this instructive on ry paper. Every issue is full of soun 
lighten — debts. The Hen is practical ideas, written 4 experienced poultrymen, thus sending 
a mortgage lifter. the beginner ALONG THE RIGHT ROAD. 


Art of goed Breedi: J. H. Davis, 
Barred, White 


tee na Oakes © Geo. @ Dow. : Re 3 








A Great Book for Fifty Cents 


‘* The Whole Thing in a Nutshell.” 
200 ECCSAYEAR 
PER HEN. 


The fourth edition of the book, * 
Per Hen,” is now ready. 
in part re-written. pages. 
other things the method of feeding by which Mr. 


' raising of Poultry, 
also well edited 

of Belgian Hares and Pet Stock. 
200 Eggs a Year 
edited by a woman. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE is a finely il- 
lustrated monthly containing from 32 to 72 pages of practi- 
cal and scientific poultry literature on the breeding and 

Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, etc., including 
epartments for Pigeon Fanciers, Breeders 


Another attractive feature 


is a well conducted department for Women Poultry Raisers, 








8. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of 
$190 in gold [offered by the manufacturers of a 
well-known condition powder for the best egg 
record during the winter months. Simple as a, b, 
s recipe leogh eee feod and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which brought 








WE INTRODUCE YOU TO THESE BREEDERS 


We have thousands of letters on file showing the results 
attained by breeders of poultry through advertising in the 
American Poultry Advocate.’’ 





From 14 pullets picked at random out of a farmer’s flock 

















Winning 
Stock 


a thoroughly 


ne year—an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been 
ting ) a Year Per Hen” to he it the standard 
saps. nay ee eae MONEY IN EGGS 
’ PSUR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE AMERY ° 
CAN POULTRY ADVOCATE AT 25e. EACH. in Fresh Eggs Wanted 
i and wanted badly by MILLIONS of people 
B ro il @Lrs every day; and your chances are good along 
with thousands of poultrymen who sell all the 
The an d fresh eggs they can produce. 
e 
Prize 400% 


PROF. GEORGE F. THOMAS, at the 
U. S. Agricultural Department estimates that 


modernized Hen can realize for 


her owner, 400 PER CENT. PROFIT. 


POULTRY BOOKS 


We can furnish ANY BOOK PUBLISHED at 


publisher’s advertised prices by mail, postpaid. 


Poultry, Ducks, Geese and uate 


A Living from Poultry, by M. K. 
All About Broilers and Maree Poul 
American Fanciers Pou! ee ae ws 


5 gekecbuRsessreeeeesese 


zy Generally, : 
£. Howard, 


_ by 
and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Bigrle sing Book, colored illustrations, 
oultry Book, 


ceergese$ 
Caponisiog, by Geo. @ Bow, cot, 


Capons for Profits, by T. Griener, - 9 ° ° 
Clough’s Bantam Book, 
Cream from a Poultry Scrap Book, byw. Thee. Wittman, Part I, 
Cream from a Poultry Scrap Book, by W. Theo. Wittman. Part II, 
Diseases of Poultry, by D. E. Salmon, D. V. M., 
Ducks and Geese a oo ut! : . . 
Duck Culture, by 

Poultry ‘npine for Invaltas, by Mrs. = v. Norys, 
Egg Record, by H. A. caamais 


and Egg Farm: Farm: 
Farm ier Bealtry, Desk, te Miller Purvis, 
Farm-Pou Doctor, b; W. Sanborn, M. 
How to pene, Poultry for Pianos and Profit, 
Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, by Martin Doyle, 20 full: 
page chromo illustrations, 
—— Book of psoas Lewis ‘Wright, 50 0 plates of prise 


Niece Standard of Perfection, . ‘ ‘ 
Low Cost Poulrry Houses, 
Minorcas, a concise re ofall varieties, by Geo. P. Northup, 
Money in Hens, by M. 
New and Complete Pettey Book, by C8. “Thorne, © 
New Egg Farm, by H. H. Stoddard, clot h, . 
snag, Ne of Judging, by Feleh, Babcock and Lee, 

Plans for Poultry Houses, by 8. Z. Harroun, 
Pocket Money Poultry, Mrs. Myra V. Norys, . 
Poultry, by G. A. McFetridge, 3 
Poultry Architect, by H. A. Kuhn, 100 illustrations, 
Poultry Craft, by John H. a — é 
Poultry Culture, by L. K. om 
Poultry Houses and Fixtu: . 
Poultry Keeper Htneteater, 108 ustrations, * 
Poultry Manual, by = Tilson and F. L. Sewall, 
Poultry Pension, by W. R. Glasby, . 
Poultry and Pi; igeon Raising, by Edwin W. Fly, 
Practical Poultry ry Culture, by R. W. Davidson, 
Practical Poultry K 
Practical Poultry any by Lewis Wright, eloth, 
Profits in Poultry, cloth, 12mo. 
Profitable Poultry Farming, by M.K. Boyer, 
Profitable Poultry Keeper, by stephen 
Rackham’s Poultry Directory, 11,000 names, 
Reliable Poultry Remedies 
Rules of the Cock Pit, by Dr..H. P. Clarke, 
Success with Poultry, fourth —. ° 
The Ban F.M 
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— Hen Business, by Mrs. May Tapior, 7 
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Profitable Egg 
Profitable Market ae, 
parts, 60 cents each, 36 full-paged co colored 
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The Wyandottes, various authors, 
Turkey Culture, by J. F. Crang! 
Turkeys, How to a Them, by Herbert Myrick. 
Turner’s Bantam 
“Uncle” Rastus on Fee illustrated, by J. i. Devis, 
Why Poultry Pays, and how to make it pay, . 

999 Answers and Questions. 

200 Eggs a Year Per Hen, by E.. L. Warren, 
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One 25-cent book and the AMERICAN POULTRY 
ADVOCATE one year for 40 cents. 

One 50-cent book, or two 25-cent books, and the 
AMERICAN POULTEY ADVOCATE one year for 60 cts. 

One $1.00 book, or two 50-cent books, or four 25- 
cent books, and’ the - PouLtTRY ADVOo- 
—— one year for only $1.00. 

ou order $2.25 worth of books you get them 

and he AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE one year 
for only $2.00. 











Devoted to the Interests 


\e of Poultrymen and Fanciers 














OUR SPECIAL 


WE have just published a 64-page Illustrated Practical Poultry Book which is unique and com- 

plete, invaluable to any one interested in fowls for pleasure or profit. 
we will send you the << American Poultry Advocate ”’ for one year, and a copy of this book FREE. 
Write to-day ; this is a rare opportunity. 


in Order at ONCE to secure the benefits of these remarkable offers. 


American Poultry Advocate, 


CLARENCE C. DePUY, Editor and Publisher, 
Circulation, 35,000 Copies per Month. 


OFFER 


Send us 25 cents and 


247 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
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The Ever-living Fairy-lore of Christmastide 
The Familiar Flitter of Elfin Feet Awakens a 
Thousand Memories and Dreams of Childhood 





RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


[f4uthor of “How to Get the Best out of Books,” etc.] 





F AIRIEs, it is well known, can not cross running water; but, happily, 

fairy tales can; and it is strange, even mysterious, how these frail 
shapes of stories, frail as moonbeams, have still been hardy enough to 
make their way from land to land, and take on the disguises of the peo- 
ples, gentle or rough, among which, like thistledown, they happen to have 
settled, —frail, yet indestructible. The arduously wrought masterpieces of 
many ancient poets have disappeared from the earth. There must have 
been very great poets in Babylon, but their names are no longer upon the 
lips of Time. The great poets of Egypt, even, are lost to us; and what is 
saved to us of Greece is little compared with what is lost. Yet these fairy 
tales, mere-butterflies of immortality, have continued to flit from shore to 
shore, and from age to age, from great-grandfather to great-grandchild, as if 


Time were loath to lay a destroying finger upon such little tender things. 

Generally speaking, all the children in the world are told the same 
fairy tales,—little boys and girls in China and little boys and girls in Clap- 
ham; and the tales come from everywhere, carried to and fro on the four 
winds. Some of them are very old, old as the Bible; and some of them, 
some that are most familiar, and seem, perhaps, older than any others, on 
that account, were made comparatively recently in France and Denmark. 
If it be denied that there is actually a fairyland in the world, always open 
to him or her with that key of fancy which unlocks the door, it is not to be 
disputed that there are fairy-ta/e lands, countries inhabited with peoples 
with a natural gift of dreaming and making up tales. Greece was such a coun- 
try, with its gods and goddesses of the south, its nymphs, its dryads, and its 
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satyrs. Scandinavia—in which, for our present purpose, one may include Germany,—was 
another such country, with its gods and goddesses of the north, its thundering sagas, its nixies 
and its gnomes, and its innumerable shapes of elf and sprite. Before either Greece or Scan- 
dinavia, was there not ‘‘The Arabian Nights,’’—with Aladdin and Sindbad and the Forty 


Thieves? The main population of Ireland, to this day, consists of fairies; and to France we 
owe Charles Perrault, who gave us Cinderella and Puss in Boots; Madame de Villeneuve, who 
gave us Beauty and the Beast; and Madame d’ Aulnoy, who gave us the Yellow Dwarf. Per- 
haps England is the only country in the world that has contributed no fairy tale of any 
importance th rr exception of the characteristic, trandesmanlike fable of Dick Whittington. 
Such apparently indigenous fairy lore as England possesses it stole from Wales and Scotland. 

Even America, misrepresented, as it is, to be a business country, has found time to honor 
Santa Claus, and to give us—Joel Chandler Harris,—I mean, of course, ‘‘ Brer Rabbit.’’ Indeed, 
America, strange as it may sound, is a fairy-tale country. 

What is a fairy tale? Some one has defined a parable as an earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning. I think one might define a fairy tale as a heavenly story with an earthly meaning, 
for, the more you study fairy tales, the more you will find thatthey are, one and all,—in spite of 
their paraphernalia of impossibility, —fancies illustrating the hard facts of life. Maybe the reason 
of this is that they pe grown out of the hard-wrought experience of the people nearest to the 
earth; namely, those who till it, who sow it and reap it,—the people unprotected by wealth from 
the terrors—and the wonders, —of the world. 

One would expect fairy tales to find a home, of all environments, in a democracy,— 
because they are the consolatory fancies of the downtrodden and the despairing, the dreams of 
the dust. As I have said, it is in the dust that we find these diamonds of that desperate 
dust that is 

In fact, the value of fairy tales is just here: they are the dreams of ‘‘the common people.”’ 
No rich man could make a fairy tale,—according to the best known examples,—for. the simple 


reason that he already possesses all that all the fairy tales can give him. 
A fairy tale is merely a paradox made of poverty and dreams. How do 
all fairy tales begin? Take any of the best-known. With a beauty in 
rags, or an adventurous barefooted boy, with nothing but his wits. How 
do all fairy tales end? The beauty once in rags becomes a queen upon 
a throne. The adventurous barefooted boy becomes a grand vizier. 

In short, fairy tales represent the dreams of the poor and the unhappy. 

Suppose, now, like Cinderella, you were the most beautiful mem- 
ber of the family, a mere child, whose very beauty made you a menace 
to two elderly ugly sisters, who, by the authority and opportunities of 
oppression, which are the sweets of age, hid you away in the kitchen. 
Your sisters, being ladies of wealth and distinction, and much older 
than you, are invited to parties. You hear the carriage coming for 
them as you are washing the dishes in the basement; and you take a 
cracked piece of mirror from the scullery and look at yourself, and 
you say,—well, you say, ‘‘ What’s the matter with the world, when my 
two ugly sisters are driven off to the ball, and I am left behind washing 
dirty dishes? Oh, if only some one, some fairy prince, for instance. 
could see me as 1 am!’’ No sooner have you sighed than a coach all 
made of crystal, with white horses and gold-braided postilions, drives 
up to your scullery, and—you are happy ever after. 

Or suppose, now, that you were the third son of a poor miller, and 
your father, dying, left the mill to his first son, a horse to his second 
son, and to you, his third son, no more extensive property than a cat! 
How ruefully you would look at your little, apparently ineffective, 
unnegotiable asset!—and then suppose that your cat should turn into a 
genius and take your affairs into his hands and make you the Marquis 
de Carabas, and stop the king in his coach to do you honor, and give 
you the king’s daughter for your wife,—how then? Well, of course, it 
would be a fairy tale! 

Let us suppose, again, that you were very rich, with palaces and 
every form of luxury, but, at the same time, your head happened to be 
that of a wild boar, tusked and terrible, in spite of your kind heart! 
How you would dream of some good girl that would see below your 
uncouthness, see the gentle reality of your true self,—how you would 
dream of her, enchanted, as you were, into a shape so cruelly unrepre- 
sentative. 

Again, suppose a princess came and sat by a spring in the forest, 
and, in the playfulness of her heart, tossed from hand to hand a ball 
of gold, and suddenly the ball of gold fell into the spring! And sup- 
pose you were a frog atthe bottom of the spring,—really a prince, but 
apparently a frog,—would n’t you think it a good world again if, taking 
the ball of gold in your mouth, you bubbled up to the surface and the 
princess, and, even after her breaking her promise to marry you, the 
fairy-tale king, her father, insisted on her keeping it,—in spite of your 
looking like a frog and being cold and clammy? 

if you chanced to be a bear right out in a cold winter night, with nothing to 
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eat and no one to love you, would n’t you dream of a warm little cottage in the wilderness, — in 
it a widow n and two little girls, Snow-white, by name, and Rose-red,—and if, by chance, 
you foun cottage and pushed your nose into the door, would n't you believe in fairy 
tales if the w took you in and bade you come up to the fire and warm out the snow from 
your fur to her little daughters: ‘‘Snow-white and Rose-red, come here; the bear is 
quite ger e will do you no harm?”’ 

Indeed, one may say, parenthetically, that he can imagine no happier lot than that of a 
bear in a fairy tale. Why, I wonder, is it that the bear, in actual life a rugged, uncompromising 
animal, s ld, for the most part, be represented in story as a friendly, kindhearted creature, 
with quit uch of pathos about him,—a sort of great big lonely lost dog? With one or two 
exception e so figures in fairy tales, from the white bear that carried the poor husbandman’s 
daughter to the ‘‘ Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon”’ to perhaps the most fascinating of 
all bears i<roff,’’ in Mr. Roberts's ‘* The Heart of the Ancient Wood.’’ The only bears that 
have a b ame in story are the three bears who almost ate up little Goldilocks in the middle 
of the wood, and even about them there is something engagingly human. Besides, it must not 
be forgotten that their home had been invaded during their absence, their porridge eaten, and 
their beds slept in. Fairy tales being nothing if not moralistic, no doubt the meaning here is, 
to use the words of the prince who appeared to Beauty in her dreams, ‘‘Do not let yourselves 
be deceived by appearances.’’ The bear, so to say, is the rough diamond of the fairy tale. He 
is gruff and unpolished, but he has the best of hearts. No other animal is treated half so well 
in fairy tales, although the fairy tale generally has a kindness for animals, particularly for those, like 
the bear, whose appearance of ferocity and uncouthness belies them, or those, like the frog or 
the mouse or the ant, whose ugliness or apparent insignificance subjects them to another form 
of misunderstanding. In all this there may be seen a primitive naive recognition of the bond 
that unites all living things, the mysterious freemasonry of just being alive together in a strange 
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Beauty and the Beast are often 
in evidence in our everyday life 





in many a modern leaf-strewn wood, 
you may still find Hansel and Gretel 
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The Sleeping Beauties of to-day dream 
of the prince that will yet awaken them 





Little Goody Two-shoes may sometimes be dis- 
covered wooing the deep mystery of the fields 
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December, 





The famous Frog Prince ever and anon 
finds a ball of gold for his princess 





The beginning of the Forty Thieves 
has cast its shadow over our time 





Snow-white and° Rose-red are finding 
wonderful gnomes in our own woods 





On some tall grass blade a modern 
Hop o’ My Thumb is now and then seen 
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world. If you help a frog out of his difficulties, the day will come when he will help you. Be 
kind to an ant in trouble, and, when the cruel queen has demanded that you count all the ears 
of corn by morning, all the ants in the world will come and count them for you. Be kind, the 
fairy tales seem to say, always be kind,— and in your extremity your kindness to the unfortunate 
powerless things of the earth will be returned to you a hundredfold. Superficially tests of in- 
sight, the tests in fairy tales are always either tests of goodness or of courage. Whatever men- 
aces you, whatever tempts you, be brave, be good,— and all will be well. The true insight is 
goodness. Equipped with goodness, there is nothing for you to fear, in spite of all the illusory 
terror of the world. Only be good, and, therefore, brave, and no wolf shall eat you, no ogre roast 
you in his oven, no wizard have power to enchant you,— except, perhaps, for a little while: just 
to give the fairy prince or princess an opportunity of breaking the spell. Be good and brave, 
and even your wicked stepmother or your ugly sister will get the worst of it in the end. 

In regard to what I have been saying of fairy-tale animals, it is to be noted that, perhaps, the 
only animal for which the fairy tale has no kind feeling is the wolf. Actually, 1 suppose, the 
wolf is no more wicked than the bear, yet in all fairy tales—and particularly, of course, in 
‘* Little Red Riding-hood,’’ he is always the symbol of the terror that devours. The wolf may 
be said to be, Jar excellence, the wicked animal of the fairy tale. Of course, there is the fox, 
too, but the fox is rather a symbol of cunning than of fear, and is only dangerous to geese. 

I said that fairy tales represent the dreams of the poor and the unhappy. To the poor 
they bring diamonds, to the enslaved worker they bring idleness. In short, they bring to us 
all The Shining Impossible,—they bring us the remodeled universe of which we have dreamed, 
the reconstructed destiny. They fulfill Omar Khayyam’s wish :— 


Would I could shatter it to bits and then 
Remold it nearer to the heart's desire! 

In a fairy tale you have only to turn the ring of an old sorrow, or rub the extinguished 
lantern of an old dream, and all is back again,— palaces with shining windows, a thousand 
servants, and the only princess in the world. You have only to be 
named Aladdin, and all these things shall be added unto you. 

In a fairy tale the most beautiful girl in the world may die, and 
the brier rose cover up her castle with its climbing bramble,—but she is 
not really dead,—she will awake again in a hundred years! Even 
death is not death in fairy tales. It is only—resurrection. For how 
many centuries the heart of man, leaning over the bier of the beloved, 
has dreamed: ‘‘If only she could awake! Is there no power in this 
magic universe that can lay the finger of resurrection upon these closed 
eyes, this stopped heart,—lay the finger of speech upon these 
silent lips?” 

And, in answer to this sigh of the mortal heart, the mortal brain 
conceived an immortal fancy, and at the end of a hundred years Sleeping 
Beauty at last stirs and breathes and opens her everlasting eyes. 

The human heart ever longs for the impossible—for the joy 
that lasts ‘‘ for ever after;’’ for the loveliness that never fades; for the 
purse that is never exhausted; for the friend that is always true; for the 
device that will do away with all the inconveniences of time and space, 
and land you in Arabia the moment after you turn the screw in the 
wooden horse, or China, maybe, if, like Gautier, you should say :— 

She whom I love at present is in China 
She dwells with her aged parents 

In a tower of white porcelain 

By the yellow stream 

Where the cormorants are! 

The Shining Impossible! Obviously nothing else is so attractive 
as the impossible; and the power of the fairy tale over the human 
mind is that, whatever form of the impossible you may desire,—it 
gives itto you. It is only necessary for you to lack something you par- 
ticularly want, —in a fairy tale,—and an invisible servant will bring it to 
you, even though it should be no more important than roast duck. 
Indeed, bearing out what I have said,—that the fairy tale is the poetry 
of the poor,—it is relevant to note what a part a good dinner plays 
in a fairy tale. ‘‘I was anhungered, and ye gave me meat!’’ 

For instance, when Hansel and Gretel, lost in the wild wood, 
came at length upon the witch’s house, ‘‘ made of bread and roofed 
with cakes, the window being made of transparent sugar,’’ what was 
their good fortune but an answer to their children’s dream of hunger. 
If only the universe will give us something to eat! That has been the 
cry of the poor man since the beginning. And the fairy tale answers 
his longing with banquets where, as in the story of ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty,’’ ‘‘ there was placed before everyone a magnificent cover with 
a case of massive gold, wherein were a spoon, a knife, and a fork, all of 
pure gold set with diamonds and rubies.’’ Fairy tales are nothing if 
not nouveau riche. Toeat! That alone is a fairy tale. To eat! 

To eat,—perchance to dream! 

Eating, indeed, plays a most important part in fairy tales. Something good to eat- 
Cannibalism, if necessary! Perhaps there is no more terrifying characteristic feature of the fairy 
tale than the stepmother or the mother-in-law with ogreish tendencies. Take the case, for ex- 
ample, of Sleeping Beauty. The prince must needs go to the wars and leave his wife and two 
children in the keeping of his mother-in-law. No sooner has he gone than she bids the cook 
serve up little Morning for her dinner, and the cook, being gentle, like all poor people,—in 
fairy tales,—serves up a lamb stew instead,—and soon. In the story of ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel’’ 
there is the same fear: the fear of little children that some one is lying in wait—to eat them 
up! ‘Hansel, put out your finger, that I may feel if you are getting fat,’’ said the old witch; 
and ‘‘ That’ll be a dainty bite,’’ she numbled to herself, as she watched Gretel asleep in her 
bed. ‘‘What shall I do?’’ cried the queen in ‘‘ The Yellow Dwarf;’’ ‘I shall be eaten up!”’ 
Oh, the fears, the frightful fears, the nightmares, of children,—the nightmares of a world still a 
child! 

The hopes, the fears, the wonders of the world,—not only the tears in mortal things, but 
the cruelty,—the terror! If you would realize the dread that encircles the life of man, read 
any of the simplest fairy tales. Read ‘‘The Babes in the Wood,’’ or read ‘‘ Bluebeard.’ The 
dread that, mysteriously, is planted ‘deep in our souls; dread formless, sometimes, and some- 
times fearfully formed,—the terrible dread that comes of being alive! Yet, vivid as is this 
dread, no less vivid is the dream with which the fairy tale illumines the life of man. After all, 
it is a thing of hope, a parable of promise; even, one might say, it is the supernatural version 
of a supernatural world. For the world is a world—just because it is supernatural; and it goes 
on spinning its way among the other stars just because it is—a fairy tale. 

The wonder of the world! Perhaps that is the chief business of the fairy tale,—to remind 
us that the world is no mere dustheap, pullulating with worms, as some of the old-fashioned 
scientists tried to make us believe; but that, on the contrary, it is a rendezvous of radiant forces 
forever engaged in turning its dust into dreams, ever busy with the transmutation of matter into 
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All of the world’s Little Red Riding- 
hoods have not passed with history 


mind, and mind into spirit,—a world, too, so mysterious that anything can 
One might even set up, and maintain, 
the paradox that the fairy tale is the most scientific statement of human 
life; for, of all statements, it insists on the essential magic of living,—the 
mystery and wonder of being alive, the marvelous happiness, the won- 


happen, or any dream come true. 


drous sorrow, and the divine expectations. 


Those fairy tales that have taken the strongest hold upon the heart 
and the imagination of the world have been those that recognized the 
human need of supernatural aid and alleviation. 


The earth can not get 





There are Cinderellas waiting for a 
magic carriage almost every day 


along all by itself. 
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The story of Jack, the Giant Killer, 
helps to Illumine the life of man 


It is always in need of help from the stars. This is 
one of the many morals of the fairy tale, which thus gives expression to 
the holy hunger of the human heart. A precocious child asked me the other 
day for a list of the twelve best fairy tales. : 
lists of anything, but, for the sake of my child friend, I suggest this dozen: 
‘«« Beauty and the Beast,’’ ‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,"’ 
Three Bears,’’ ‘‘ Jack, the Giant Killer,’’ ‘‘ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,"* ‘‘Sind- 
bad, the Sailor,’’ «The Forty Thieves,’’ ‘‘ Goody Two-shoes,"’ «‘ Aladdin,’’ 
‘ Hansel and Gretel,’’ and ‘* Ligle Red Riding-hood.’’ 


I have little faith in such 
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A New Series of “Diplomatic Mysteries” 


We take pleasure in announcing to our readers that we have just arranged 
by cable with Mr. Vance Thompson for a continuation through 1905 of his 
wonderful series of “ Diplomatic Mysteries,’ which have proved by far the 
strongest feature of any American magazine during 1904. Thesé papers 
contain extraordinary and amazing revelations of the inner secrets of the oficial 
“cabinets” of Europe and America, and their publication in the Succrss 
Macazine fas aroused widespread interest abroad and at home. 
article in the new series will appear in Success for ‘fanuary, 1905. 

We do not often “talk shop” to our readers, but we can not forbear saying 
that the collection, verification, and analysis of the vast mass of evidence out of 
which Mr. Thompson sifts the truth, (and in which work he will spend practi- 
cally his entire time in Europe for a whole year,) means an expense for a 
single editorial feature larger perhaps than will be required for any other 
feature announced by an American magazine for the coming year. 


The first 








The American Girl in Grand Opera 





HEINRICH CONRIED 


[Director of the Metropolitan Opera House Company] 





HE singers of the United States are forging ahead of 
those of Europe. Ina few years they will lead the 
world. For the operatic stage, for example, more excel- 
lent material may be found in America than in any other 
country on earth, not excluding Germany and Italy, which 
have been so long regarded as the wellsprirgs of music. 
In thousands of church choirs throughout the country 
there are singers who might win fame and fortune in grand 
opera if they were properly trained. This is particularly 


true among American women singers, some of whom pos- 


sess in great richness the natural qualifications for oper- 
atic work. ‘Those who are representative have, besides 
the voice, intelligence, ambition, industry, and persever- 
ance. They dress well, carry themselves well, and in face 
and manner are attractive. In these particulars they are, 
as a whole, far superior to the operatic aspirants of the 
Old World. The latter are apt to be better endowed in 
temperament, in artistic feeling, and in emotion, but a 
very considerable compensation for these deficiencies may 
be found in the American girl's greater vitality, sparkle, 
personal magnetism, and, always foremost, of course, 
her voice 

The feminine voice in America has strongly impressed 
me as being fuller and richer than in Europe. In this 


country, for example, I rarely hear the thin, quivering 
tones of the Italian and French tongues. The United 
States is less prolific in high sopranos, and, among the 
men, in tenors, than is the Old World, but in mezzo-so- 
pranos, altos, and baritones, it has become preéminent. 
The voice, however, is by no means the only consider- 
ation in judging a young woman’s equipment for grand 
opera. Other essentials are the dramatic temperment, in 
some degree, grace, and attractiveness of face. In Ger- 
many I would give a good part in an opera to a homely 
woman who is an artist, but I would hardly dare do it in 
the United States. Here there is not yet a sufficiently 
great and general appreciation of art in itself to render it 
advisable to neglect the externals. The ear and the eye 
must both be pleased. Audiences demand beauty on the 
Stage, and properly so. The effect of a good operatic 
performance is sensuous. There must be nothing jarring 
or incongruous. The music is beautiful, and to maintain 
an artistic harmony its exponents must at least appear 
beautiful. Therefore, a young woman who has not a 


graceful body and pleasing face would better not aspire 
to grand opera honors, however fine her voice may be, 
for she will be hopelessly handicapped. 

Besides appearance there are mental weaknesses or 


characteristics that unfit many women for grand opera. 
I have often encountered an innate timidity and self-con- 
sciousness that could not be overcome in a great enough 
degree to make it worth while or safe for me to take a 
singer up. All true artists suffer from stage fright, of 
course, but where the artistic feeling is strong enough 
the fervor of the performance very quickly banishes the 
embarrassment. But a self-consciousness that can not be 
thus easily subdued is especially disastrous to a singer, 
because it chokes and weakens the voice. It has fre- 
quently spoiled scenes in operas, and is one of the factors 
in my consideration of an applicant's fitness for my com- 
pany or school. After a careful trial I am often com- 
pelled to drop singers whose vocal equipment is fully up 
to the standard. ‘The general term we use in describing 
such cases is, ‘‘ not suited to the operatic stage."’ 

Even with the voice and the personality, an aspirant is 
a long way, of course, from a place in grand opera, if he 
or she lacks special training. This requires at least five 
years, and can not be considered complete without < 
period of living in the musical atmosphere of Europe 
where the traditions and feeling of music are absorbed 
There is no substitute in the United States for these fin 
ishing influences of a musical education. It is obviou 
that this travel, the costumes needed for practice perform 
ances, and the many incidental expenses during thes: 
years of training require a command of money. Iti 
rather depressing to think that art should be so depend 
ent, but such is the case. Without financial backing a 
the start, an aspiring young woman would better turn he 
eyes to some other goal than grand opera, unless, indeed 
she possesses genius, for which, of course, no rules can b’ 
laid down. 
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“Evidently he had been working very hand 4 his profession, and had desired to do so secretly” 


THE WRATH OF THE. DIAMOND SYNDICATE 


ALSEY, Dan and I were:sitting around Dan's 
desk, waiting for Weston and swapping 
yarns, when he came rushing in. He paused, 
looked us over, ruminated an instant, and said:— 
‘«Funny that you should all be together at this 
minute! Anything to do?’’ 

‘«Not a thing, sir.”’ 

‘«Well, go into my room and I'll be there ina 
second,’’ and off he dived for the sanctum of. Mr. 
Hulbert, the editor in chief. Halsey is junior 
theatrical; Dan is senior police court and secret 
service; I am not on any assignment yet. Weston 
is the old man’s factotum and right-hand man, 
his intermediary between himself and his cubs. 
te is also our paragon,—he is fifty, the best all- 
round subeditor in the city, while we are young, 
some of us very young. There are a lot more of 
us, as the ‘‘ Gazette-Chronicle’’ is getting to be 
a big daily, but we four just happened to be in this 
story, and that’s all you need to know about us. 

Weston came in very quickly, and, to our 
amazement, Mr. Hulbert came in with him. We 
all shuffled to give him the best seat, but he waved 
his hand at us and seated himself on the table. 

‘‘Keep your seats, gentlemen; I’m very com- 
fortable here. Now, Weston, let’s have the 
mare’ s-nest.”’ 

Weston did not grin at the old man’s affability, 
as all we young ones did, but looked as solemn as 
an obituary, and answered :— 

‘*You may not want to hatch the eggs, Mr. 
Hulbert, when you know the pedigree!’’ 

‘¢H’m! you must have found something, after 
all, Weston, —now, do n’t mind me, but go ahead.” 

Weston opened the door, and called a boy, and 
said to him, ‘‘Mr. Hulbert, Dan, Smith, Halsey 
and myself are in here for an hour, and Mr. Hul- 
bert wants no interruption during that time,’’ and 
he locked the door, sat down, and began. 

‘«Yesterday afternoon I went out of here ina 
big hurry to catch a down-town elevated train. 
Just as I was passing under the tracks this fell in 
front of me,’’ and he pulled out of his pocket a 
large morocco memorandum book. ‘‘I picked it 
up, and, as I did so, I heard a yell from some- 
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where over my head. ‘I looked up and saw a 
man climbing over the platform of the uptown 
train that was just starting, —saw him scramble off 
to the ties and shin down the iron pillar. A 
policeman grabbed the man as he reached the 
ground. Just then I heard my train coming in, 
so I rushed for the steps, dashed up them, and 
just caught the last car. I walked quickly through 
to the end to see if I could catch a glimpse of my 
climbing friend, and I'll be hanged if he was n't 
on the platform racing after my train! Of course 
he could not catch it, and, as soon as he found 
out that he couldn't, he stopped suddenly and 
dashed back again as if going downstairs. It 
was only after two or three minutes’ wondering at 
his actions that it struck me that this book—that 
1 still held in my hand,—might have been 
dropped by him from the ‘L’ train, and that its 
value might have tempted him to take the risks 
that he did. My train was just slowing up for 
Twenty-eighth Street, so I concluded to get out, 
take the next uptown train to Thirty-third Street, 
and see if I could find the climber and give him 
back his book. 

‘Well, when I got to the street, the first man 
that I saw was Dan here, on the scent of that 
McClure Case, and his first words made me 
pocket the book and forget all about it and its 
owner until I got home that night. TZzen I 
noticed the book as I took off my coat, and I 
opened it to see if 1 could find any name to guide 
me in returning it. I did not find any, nor any 
clue to any, nor did I, on first search, find any- 
thing valuable enough to warrant a man jumping 
off an ‘L’ train to recover it. It seemed to be 
completely filled with very fine writing, so I sat 
down and read it through to see if I could get a 
clue to the owner. I found, instead, a_ very 
strange story,—a most extraordinary story,—and, 
strange to say, I already knew a part of it; you, 
Dan, know something of part of it; you, Halsey, 
are interested in it, and you, Smith, know the 
sequel! That’s why it struck me as strange to 
see you three. together, and, as you are all inter- 
ested and I know you to be trustworthy youngsters, 








I brought you in here to hear it, add your mite to 
it, and let Mr. Hulbert judge the whole thing. 
Now, before I read it, just look at this writing, — 
did you ever see anything finer or more distinct? 
And yet just notice the irregular slope of the 
letters and how each one looks as if it were pain- 
fully, slowly, and laboriously made. Now listen 
to this first part: — 

‘« «To the person who finds this, —take it to your 
most private place, at once, read it there, where 
no one can see you do it, then lock it up in the 
safest place you have and let no one see it until 
you have made up your mind whether you will 
use it or not,—if you can and dare use it as I want 
it to be used. I have written this in my memo- 
randum book under the bedclothes, at night, when 
I am believed to be safe and quiet,—the only few 
minutes of the day when I am not watched. If | 
can finish it without discovery, I will drop it out 
of the window of an elevated train in the most 
crowded spot we pass over, in the hope that 
some one will find it who will not think it the 
ravings of a lunatic, and will dare to publish it, — 
as a warning! I have not given the real names, 
for they would only be dangerous to the user, but 
I have simply told the tale of a great crime, one 
of those crimes so great that they can not be pun- 
ished on this earth. Every bit ofthis tale is true, 
—it zs,upon my honor! Oh, you who find this, 
consider well what you do with it, for it is no 
light task before you, and it will be no cowardice 
to shirk it! If you do it,—and I pray that you 
may,—do it wed//, do it quickly, and make certain 
of its success, or—burn it the instant you have 
read it, and forget it,—forget it,—forget it!’’’ 

Weston stopped, and, before any one else could 
speak, Mr. Hulbert asked him :— 

‘«Did you say that you know it to be a true 
story, and that these young gentlemen know some- 
thing of it also?’’ 

Weston shook his head. ‘‘No, sir; I know 
part of it to be true, and these boys know other 
parts, —although they don’t know now that they 
know them.’ 
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That's lucid! Well, go on with the 
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story, and, young gentlemen,’’ and he turned to 
us, ‘‘no interruptions, exclamations, or explana- 
tions, if you please, when you find that you ‘do 
know now that you know it.’ I wish to judge the 
story from the manuscript alone, at first. 

So we all sat silent and absorbed while Weston 


read. I saw Dan twitch once or twice, and Halsey 
pretty nearly break out, but the old man’s eye 
was on them and no interruption occurred. I did 
not see what part my knowledge played in the 


matter, until the very end of it came, so I did not 
say anything. 


This is what Weston read: — 
Bob Allison and I attended the School of Mines; 
he was from South Carolina, and I from the East; 


but, as we were both up for the same course,— 
geological chemistry, —both enthusiasts in regard 
to it, and, as we often sat together at lectures, we 
became acquaintances, then friends, then chums. 
He moved to my lodgings and for three years we 
were inseparable,—the more so as we were both 
somewhat shy and made few outside friends. We 
both got good sheepskins, had a few days mild 
junket over it, and parted, each to his own home. 

Letters passed, frequent at first, then with length- 
ening intervals until they stopped, and three years 
passed without my hearing from him. Into those 
three years ca..e for me sorrow and trouble that 
put an end, for a tine, to all my visions of fame 
and profit in my profession, and the end of the 
time found me in the employ of a big diamond- 
broking house, filling a position of considerable 
responsibility, for 1 was the trusted agent, buyer, 
seller, and, often, the unknown ‘‘go-between’’ 
for one or all of the big houses in the trade. How 
I got into it I can scarcely tell, but I had backing 
from one good friend, I always had a keen eye for 
gems, my ‘‘geochem’’ helped me, chance did the 
rest, and so | had already been to Kimberly, to 
Amsterdam, and to Paris, to buy and sell, and I 
knew that my employers were only a part of a big 
syndicate that controlled the diamond output and 
sale of the world. 

I was thinking over these and other matters, 
one morning, coming down on the “L,’’ when who 
should come in and sit down opposite me but 
Bob Allison, looking thinner, older, and haggard, 
but Bob, all the same. He saw me, as I looked 
at him, and we had hold of one another’s hands 
in a minute. Just then my station was called, and 
I pulled him out with me and we went down 
stairs like a couple of boys. We went toa café 
and talked of old times and asked questions as to 
the new ones. Bob had been in hard luck, his 
family being all dead, and his property nearly all 
gone, —just about my fix! Then I asked him:— 


‘«What brought you to New York, and what are 
you doing now ?”’ 

Bob smiled an odd little smile, hesitated fora 
minute, and then answered :— 


‘«T’ve been here nearly a year. I’m living on 
the remnants of the wreck, am studying—and 
experimenting, —on the old lines, and am waiting 


for something to turn up. And what are you do- 
ing now? Is it ‘Professor Macy’ yet?’’ 

I was just going to tell him, when young Rosen- 
thal—the junior of our firm,—tapped me on the 


shoulder and said :— 

‘Excuse me, Macy, for interrupting, but can I 
see you a moment ?’’ 

So I went off to a quiet corner, as he had some 
important news, and talked a few minutes. Then 
I invited him over to meet Bob, but he had an 
engagement and had to be off. 

When I went back to Bob I stood a minute with 
my left hand on the back of my chair, looking 
over the tables to see if I knew any one there. 
When I looked at Bob again he was gazing at my 
hand with a most indescribable mixture of earnest- 


ness and amusement on his face. Finally he 
pointed to my hand, and said:— 

‘Do you go in much for those?’’ 

‘‘Those’’ was an absolutely perfect water-whitc 
diamond that I was wearing inaring. I always 
wore one diamond and that as fine a one of its 
size as | coul 


| find, partly because I was very fond 
of a good gem, and partly for business reasons, 
some very queer and profitable experiences having 
started from my so doing. I was going to tell Bob 
this and explain my business to him when Rosen- 
thal’s voice sounded over my shoulder again, say- 
ing, ‘‘I forgot to hand you this, Macy,’’ and he 
gave me a paper connected with the business we 
had talked over before and quickly walked away. 
Bob looked after him curiously, and asked :— 
‘*Who your friend, Tom? Evidently he 
goes in for precious stones,’’—which was true, as 
Rosenthal has a most barbaric taste for gems and 
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wore them on two or three fingers of each hand. 

If Bob had not made that remark I would have 
told him who Isadore was, my connection with 
him, and my business; but, after he had said it, 
—and said it in the way he did,—I made up my 
mind not to tell him,—at least, not just then. 
So I laughed, and answered :— 

««Yes, he is fond of jewelry, but he’s a good 
fellow, all the same, and I have business dealings 
with him. But you were asking if I ‘went in for 
uiamonds? No, I don't; my finances, as well as 
my tastes, won't allowit. But I do like one good 
stone,—a perfect one, mind,—and this is abso- 
lutely faultless, —look at it!"’ 

Bob took it and looked at it, and again that 
curious amused look came into his face. Still 
fingering it, he asked :— 

‘«Do you know much about diamonds, Tom ?”’ 

‘«Quite a lot, for an amateur."’ 

‘*Do you know anything about ‘rough’ dia- 
monds ?—uncut stones, I mean ?"’ 

‘Not quite so much, for I can’t wear them; 
but, if you want to know anything about them, I 
know a man who does know more about them than 
any other man in America,—I might say, in the 
world."’ 

Bob did not reply at once, but sat looking at 
the stone with the same curious expression; finally 
he handed the ring back to me, and said :— 

««Can you spare me a couple of hours, Tom ?’’ 

‘All day, if you wish it, my boy.”’ 

‘Well, we'll make it all day, for you shall 


***Do you know where 
or how he got them?’”’ 
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one by one and tried to examine them, but my 
hand shook, my heart thumped, and my sight 
dimmed so that I hardly knew what I was doing. 
Now, I was a pretty good judge of cut stones, but 
in some ways I was and always had been a better 
judge of rough stones. I had been to Kimberley 
and Rotterdam several times for the firm, and 
always had a chance to pass opinion on the 
rough stones bought by it, and I could tell pretty 
well, —as well as any man alive, except one,—not 
only as to the color and ‘‘perfectness’’ of an un- 
cut stone, but could also give a pretty good guess as 
to where it came from, and, if it were a very big 
stone, as to whom it came from. But these 
stones stumped me. That they were diamonds I 
did not doubt for a minute, for nothing in nature 
could imitate them so perfectly; but, although 
they were perfect in color, and apparently without 
a flaw, their ‘‘light’’ was strange and their shapes 
peculiar. I must have sat ten minutes fingering 
them over, examining them minutely with’ my 
glass, my thoughts running all sorts of ways, —in 
fact, I must have been in a sort of trance, for 
Bob’s voice made me start, when he said :-— 

‘«Well, old man, what do you think of them ?"’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Bob, where did you get 
them ?’’ 

‘«Never mind that, Tom! ' Tell,.me what'you 
think of them. I°ll tell yee more about them, 
by and by.”’ e 

‘«Well, Bob, if those stones are diamonds,—if 
they will cut, and if they are. gemstones, —you 
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come with me and we'll have an old-time chat, 
and perhaps you can aid me in a matter in which 
I badly want somebody that I can trust implic- 
itly,—and I know I can do that with you.’’ 

So we went uptown on the ‘‘L,’’ way up to 
the ‘‘jumping-off place,’’ walked a few blocks 
west, and Bob stopped in front of a rather tumble- 
down-looking building backing on the creek. He 
must have seen a look of astonishment on my face, 
for he laughed, and said :— 

«It’s a ‘singed cat,’ Tom,—better than it looks! 
It suits me, my purse, and my Purpose, at this 
present time, as you "Il soon see.’ 

It really wasn’t as bad inside as one would 
have supposed, for Bob had fixed up two rooms 
in very decent bachelor shape. After luncheon, 
he said :— 

‘«Now I'll show you why I aske« you those 
questions about rough diamonds,’’ and he went 
out of the room and apparently down a cellar, 
and soon came back with a wooden box, which he 
handed to me, saying:— 

‘« Look out: it’s quite heavy! Take it to that 
back window and tell me what you think of the 
contents.”’ 

I went to the window and opened the lid, —and 
nearly let the box drop,—for in that box were, if 
in the light of Bob’s question I saw right, several 
hundred tremendous rough diamonds! He brought 
a table over to the window, and I took them out 
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have one of the biggest fortunes in the world in 
that box!”’ 

‘“‘Too many ‘ifs,’ 
cleared away ?”’ 

‘By having one—any one,—of them ‘cut. 

‘«Do you know where I can get one cut, and 
have it honestly done ?—I mean by that, do you 
know where I can take one of those stones and 
have it put to any and every test that a stone can 
be put to, so as to be sure that it is a diamond, 
then to have it cut to the best advantage,—to be 
sure that no other stone is substituted for it, that 
the very stone I take will be returned to me, and 
with proof beyond doubt as to what it is and what 
its value is? Can you tell me of such a place, 
Tom ?’’ 

He was leaning earnestly forward towad me 
with an expression on his face as if his life hung 
on my answer. Did I know of such a place? 
Yes, several.of them, but only one was in Amer- 
ica. Old Leon Rosenthal—or the syndicate he 
represented in-America,—had, some years back, 
a falling out with some of his Rotterdam grinders, 
—none of us knew what the trouble was, but it 
must have been a serious one, for he had sworn 
by all he held holy that he would drive the dia- 
mond cutters of Rotterdam to come to America 
and beg work of him, before he got through with 
them. To make his threat good he started dia- 
mond-cutting in America, and by hook or by 
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crook, by the temptations of St. Anthony and the 
salary of a king,—or a bank president,—he pre- 
vailed on the most noted cutter in the world to 
come over and take charge of the work. He put 
him in a secure place, gave him every facility he 
wanted, and the most skillful young men and 
women that could be obtained, and in five years 
Leon Rosenthal’s threat began to be fulfilled, for 
cutters—and rough stones,— began to come to 
America. Donner—the man he imported,—knew 
more about diamonds than any other man living. 
His knowledge of them was marvelous. To him 
came the representatives of emperors and kings 
when the mammoth stones of their masters were 
to change shape or ownership, and to him came 
for final decision all the big uncut stones of the 
world. He was the man to judge Bob’s stone, © 
and, as I was on familiar terms with him and had 
done him some little favors, and as he was noto- 
rious for his honesty of opinion and his fearless 
expression of it, I knew that I would get from him 
an opinion of the true value of Bob’s stones and 
a fair test as to their character and cutting. So I 
finally answered :— 

‘*No, old fellow, I can not tell you of such a 
place, but I know of one run by a friend of mine 
where I can take one or more of these stones and 
get them thoroughly tested, and, if they will stand 
cutting, perfectly cut. This friend of mine is ab- 
solutely trustworthy and is at the very top of his 
trade; if he says these stones are no good, you 
can rely on it that they are worthless, while, if he 


***You and | have been watched 
and followed everywhere’ ’’ 





says that they are good, you can rely on that also. 
Although these stones are unique both in size and 
shape, he wil! ask no questions of me if I am able 
to tell him that I am satisfied as to their owner- 
ship and history. There is still such a thing as 
‘I. D. T.’ in Africa and other places, and, al- 
though there isn’t as much attention paid to it 
here, still with stones of this size there may be 
questions asked. Now, old friend, so far as you 
are concerned, I know you came by them honest- 
ly; but, back of you and before you, do you know 
anything about them or against them ?’’ 

Bob leaned back and laughed, a funny little 


chuckle as if there were some good joke in it all, © 


and then said :— 

‘* Forgive me, Tom, for laughing at your ques- 
tion, but the form in which you put that series of 
questions would strike you yourself as funny if 
you knew all,—and that ‘all’ I will tell you when 
that stone you are going to take comes back. Now 
I can only tell you this much: I know the full 
history of those stones from the very beginning, 
there is nothing crooked about them in any way, 
and they are mine, honestly and by every right. 
That is all that I will tell you or any one else at 
this time; is it satisfactory ?”’ 

‘It’s satisfactory tome. Now, if you are satis- 
‘fied for me to try my friend, I will take this stone, 
as it is about an average of the lot in size, and, 
sust as soon as anything absolutely definite is 





known about it, I will be sure to let you know.’’ 

««And how soon do you think that will be?’’ 

‘« Perhaps twenty-four hours,—perhaps twenty- 
four days!’’ 

‘« Well, we'll hope for the shorter time, for, to 
tell you the truth, Tom, I have waited so long on 
these stones that my patience is about gone. My 
whole life and happiness lie in that box; if they 
are as valuable as I think they are, I am a mil- 
lionaire,—and you, old fellow, shall be one also!’’ 
He put his hand on my shoulder and laughed at 
me in a happy sort of way. 

It was a little hard to talk much after that, for 
a while; I sat fingering the stones, speculating on 
their worth, and trying to make out to myself just 
how Bob had ever come to own them. Presently 
he got up, shook himself, and said :— 

‘«Come, Tom, quit guessing, take your stone, 
and I’ll put the rest away and we’ll drop them 
entirely for this afternoon. I’ve gota boat out 
back here and we'll go out on the creek for 
a spin.”’ ' 

I put the one away in my pocket and he took 
the boxfull into another room. When he came 
back he said :— - 

‘«Now, I’m going to the boathouse for my 
boat and I'll have her here in a few minutes. 
Here is a magazine to look over while I’m 
gone.”’ 

But the magazine did not interest me. Those 
wonderful stones were too much on my mind, so 
I threw it down and started to take a look around 
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Bob’s rooms. From the front the house was ap- 
parently one story and an attic, but at the back, 
owing to the slope of the land toward the creek, 
there was another story below, a sort of stone-walled 
basement. There was no appearance of door or 
window in it from the outside, so I went inside 
again and into Bob’s bedroom. I found a lot of 
our old knickknacks there, and, while pawing them 
over, I noticed a door leading—apparently, —no- 
where. On opening it, I found stairs leading down 
into the basement, and, without thinking much of 
what I was doing, I started down them. It was 
pitchy dark down there, with not a ray of light 
from anywhere, so I struck a match, found a gas 
jet handy, lighted the gas, and looked around. I 
found quite a big room, dry and warm, stone- 
walled all around, and filled full of furnaces, re- 
torts, crucibles, piping in all sorts of ways and 
places, and a lot of machines and implements 
that I could not even tell the use of. The whole 
apparatus was evidently metallurgical, and it 
struck me at once that the ready accessibility 
of this convenient and secluded basement was 
one very good reason why Bob liked the place. 
Evidently he had been working very hard at his 
profession, and had desired to do so secretly, too. 
If I had not known him so well, I should have said 
that he was either trying for the philosopher’ s stone 
or was counterfeiting,—for no thought or hint of 
the real object of all this apparatus entered my 
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mind,—fool that I was! With my knowledge of that 
box of stones upstairs, with Bob's speeches still 
in my ears, and with the mystery and secrecy of 
this alchemist’s cave all around me, I still did not 
have the faintest thought of the real object of it 
all! I thought at last that Bob might be coming 
and would feel bad to think that I had been pry- 
ing into his ‘secrets, so I hustled upstairs and re- 
sumed reading the magazine, and, when Bob came 
in, I said nothing to him of what I had seen. 

Our szes¢a in the boat was not a success, for the 
tabooed subject was a skeleton at the feast, and 
neither of us could banish the thought of those 
stones; so, after an hour or two of desultory talk, 
I put in the plea of a forgotten business engage- 
ment, which Bob accepted with willingness, and 
then I went home, after making an appointment 
for the next afternoon. 


PART Ii. 


Tt night I slept badly,—probably the big 

stone under my pillow had something to do 
with that,—and the next morning I felt like a boy 
with a circus in town, for I could not do any 
one thing thoroughly, and it seemed as if I would 
‘*be late,’’—which I intended to be, for I did 
not want old Rosenthal around when I should 
show the stone to Donner, as he would ask too 
many questions and want to take all the credit of 
the find to himself, or else turn nasty about it and 
forbid Donner having anything to do with it. He 
always came to the shop between nine and eleven, 
and was away by half past eleven, as he lunched 
at twelve sharp and always at one place. Sol 
waited until nearly eleven before I went to the 
shop, and met Rosenthal coming down stairs. 
He greeted me as usual and asked if I had ‘‘any- 
thing big on,’’ and, on my saying ‘‘ No,’’ he went 
on down stairs and I went into Donner’s little 
office. 

He was atypical Dutchman, rotund, exasper- 
atingly slow of action and speech, and with a 
pronunciation that jumbled the consonants in 
awful confusion. I took the stone out of my 
pocket, and said :— 

‘«Old man, here’s a conundrum for you,—and 
a bigone! Is that ‘puilding schdones,’ or ‘bure 
garbon?’’’—both expressive terms of his for 
worthless stones and for a ‘‘ water white.”’ 

He took the stone and laid it carelessly in the 
palm of his big fat hand and rolled it around there 
with the fingers of his other hand,—a curious 
trick of his,—he called it ‘‘ veeling der dexdure.”’ 
Scarcely had his fingers touched it than he gave 
—what was for him,—a jump, hastily looked at 
the stone, reached for his clamp, hammer, and 
chisel, fixed the stone in the clamp, and clipped 
off a corner. This piece he examined with his 
glass with nervous haste, clipped off another 
piece, examined that, and then suddenly turned 
to me with his usually big red face a sallow white, 
and said, in tones that betrayed a curious anx- 
iety :— 

‘«Mazy, vere in blitzen you ged dod schdone?’’ 

‘‘From a friend of mine.”’ 

‘« Vere he ged id?”’ 

‘‘I] don’t know, but he got it straight, I can 
guarantee that!’’ 

‘« Hass he any more ?’’ 

‘*Why do you ask that, Donner? Are they 
valuable ?’’ p 

‘““Wallable? No, no! Dell your vrendt to 
drow dem der riffer in, and vergeit dem. Go, 
Mazy, go kwig, dell him schdob id, schdob id, I 
zay, kwig! Oh, der vool, der vool! Iss der nod 
enough ploot on der dings alretty yed ?”’ 

I was paralyzed,—I had never seen Donner so 
excited,—tthe ruin of a half-million-dollar stone 
by an incompetent grinder had not moved him to 
an outbreak like this. I could not understand it. 
Half remembered tales of great diamond robberies 
flashed through my mind, and I said:— 

««Donner, I tell you they ’re honest stones. I 
can vouch for the man that gave them to me! He 
said they were his honestly, and I know—’’ 

‘“‘Know? Know? You know noddings! You 
are a shilt, a papy! Honesdly! Ja-ja, dey vas 
honesdly his, dot vas so, dot vas so, und dot vas 
der trubble! Mazy, as you lofe your frendt, you 
do vat Donner zay, you dake dot schdone pack to 
him, und you dell him yust so,— Donner zay dot 
schdone no coot, drow id avay, drow dem all avay, 
vergeit dem unt kvid id,—kvid id, I zay! Dake 
der schdone, Mazy, und get oud kvig!’’ 

‘«Give me the stone!’’ 

It was old Rosenthal’s voice, but it had in ita 
tone ] had never heard, a fierce, discordant note, 
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RITING is so much like war that, if he who is to write and he who is to 
fight would write or fight at a profit, each must precede his labors of 

pen or sword with a season of thought. The one should study his subject ; 
the other, his foe: also each should besure of the lay of the facts and the ground. 
For all that, now, when I have concluded that prescribed period of study, 


and wholly ruminated the affair in interest, I still find myself, at the best, 
no more than badly prepared. I have been unable to break my ideas to any 
drill, or order them into aught like procession or sequence ; wherefore, in 


their expression, it is a grave chance that they will offer only the spectacle of 
motion without direction, like a dog chasing its tail ; or, as it were, a kind 
of rhetorical Dutch waltz, wherein the person performing and his kindly part- 
ner—in this case, the essayist and his subject, —seize on oneanother, solemnly 
to revolve, without once leaving the floor-spot of their 

first occupation. 


What is greatness, in its definition? What are 
its meanings and its signs? Certainly, it is not a 
synonym of happiness; for a man is so much like a 
nation that the one you never hear of is indubitably 


the one of most felicity. He wrote wisely who declared, 
‘¢ Happy is the country which has no history,’’ since 
the history of any country—vwide the bookshelves, —is 


invariably the story of its troubles and its wars. And 
so it is with a man. 

Neither does greatness mean content. Indeed, it 
is a broad risk that contentment would ijead to the de- 
struction of greatness. Contentment is the natural reason 
of stagnation, which is but a pausing, or waiting for 
death. Of all sentiments of condition, contentment 
is that one most disastrous. If it had not been for what 
fanged discontent has gnawed at the souls of men, we 
should be dwelling in caves,—should be eating our 
meat raw and saving our fire to pray to, as did our ancestors for ages. 

What, then, is greatness, and in what does it consist? Is it fame, adver- 
tisement, celebration, or honor in men’s mouths and in their annals? Is it 
contrast ?—a dove upon an asp’s nest, innocence brooding venom? 

If greatness be fame, then it must rest upon and change with conditions. 
A modern greatness would discover more difficulties in its occasion than did 
the greatness of another day. Two centuries ago, when Addison wrote 


«¢Spectators,’’ fame was found living within a radius of twenty miles from 
London Stone, and he was great who set three thousand tongues to wagging. 
In this wider hour of telegraph and steam, no one is famous, and, per con- 


sequence,— if the one rest upon the other,—no one is great who has not 
compelled the encomiums of thirty millions. Consider the slim limits of 
those fields from which such as Addison, and, later, Johnson, harvested 
their greatness, Now your English-writing man who would describe him- 
self as great must blow so loud a blast upon his goose quill—a villain 
metaphor !—as to be heard, not alone-in his own country, but across conti- 
nents and oceans,—to such sort has the world become swollen and fattened 
through modern agencies and inventions, However, it is not altogether, but 
only partly true that fame and the mere mention by men’s lips constitute 
greatness. Shakespeare is no greater, being read and honored in every 
printed tongue, than he was when known only to those who saw and heard him 
across the foot-candles of his little Southwark theater on the Bankside. 
Speaking of the dramatic one of Stratford recalls his separation of 
greatness—worn threadbare by much quoting,—into an isosceles triangle of 
description. He speaks of those who are born great, those who achieve 
greatness, and those who have greatness thrust upon them. Of the last sort 
take Mrs. Stowe, with her ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ There was the mighty 
question of black slavery wringing the hearts of men. The subject was 
absorbing, the interest ablaze and ready-made. The novel so fitted with the 
hour—an hour which its author had not produced,—that it was given vogue 
a thousandfold beyond its merit as simple literature. Had the writing and 
printing of ‘«‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ been deferred until to-day, its author's 
fame would have been vastly moderated. The huge per cent. of the great- 
ness of Mrs. Stowe was thrust upon her by conditions. The same thing could 
be said of Beecher, Garrison, Lowell, Whittier, and many another who 





Mrs. Socrates, otherwise known as 
Xanthippe, frequently called her hus- 
band’s attention to their empty larder 


flourished from the rostum or in the literature of that hour,—hot with 
antislavery. Even diamonds of the first water gain much by proper setting. 


Il. 


‘« DLAGIARIST,”’ wrote Mark, the Delicious, while making notes for a dic- 
tionary; ‘‘ Plagiarist, one who writes plays.’’ Now I wish that greatness 
were as readily laid down in a phrase. What should be that analysis to set 
out, each by itself, those elements which compose the sum of greatness? 
He who can make it could search the cradles of his country and indicate 
the future’s champions. Greatness does not lie wholly in the seed, the at- 
tribute, and will lean on cultivation and opportunity. No man, however 
powerful, may at all times rule the thing,—the circumstance. Also, great- 
ness will depend upon the unusual,—upon a poverty 
of occurrence. No matter how tall the tree, to be a 
great tree it must be taller than its fellows. By the 
same token, since we’ve seen how greatness is com- 
parative, where all are blind the one-eyed man is king. 
When he of Avon spoke of those who are born 
great, he meant princes of the purple. In his face be 
it written that seldom, if ever, was a king, of himself, 
great. His station and his scepter and his throne were 
great,—like the six-shooter of a sheriff, —but he, him- 
self, and aside from these, was poorly meager. A 
scepter, or a throne, is the attribute of royalty; so far, 
however, as it concerns that man who chances to be 
royal, it is not an attribute, but a condition. 

When one dips beneath the lies of history, where 
is that king who should take rank as really great? In 
whatever field he glanced, your search will show that 
he burned like the moon by the reflected light of 
some sun of commonalty. Is it a Henry to defy a 
Rome and found a church? You will find a Duns Scotus, a Wyclif, an 
Occam, or a Luther to precede him or live in his day, and plant that vine 
whereof he has the vintage. Is it a Black Prince to capture a French 
king at Poitiers? Chandos, the best soldier of England, rides at his bridle 
rein. Chandos halts him, or moves him forward, and holds him in mili- 
tary leading strings throughout. The prince plays with battle as a child 
plays with a toy, and, for all the man’s or soldier's work he does, might 
have come upon the field in an ordinary perambulator. 

Jefferson, who did not be- 
lieve in the native greatness 
of kings, traveled through 
Europe only to confirm his re- 
publicanism, and _ returned 
complaining of ‘the folly of 
heaping importance upon 
fools.’’ In good truth, a king 
would find the path to any 
personal greatness hopelessly 
choked up. He would be with- 
stood and paralyzed in his am- 
bitions by the adulation of his 
own courtiers,—adulation 
than which opium is not so 
soporific or more profoundly 
a deliriant. That, aside from 
a natural thin meanness of 
blood, which is the heritage of all royalty, has been the mighty setback in 
the crowned instance of a king. He has been too much stunned, not to say 
stunted, by flattery, and he was not made to strive. Carneades said that a 
king learns to do nothing right save ride. The horse, being no courtier, does 
not flatter, but tosses him from the saddle as flippantly as if he were the 
most vulgar of peasants. So a king—to save himself,—learns to ride. 

Flattery or adulation destroys greatness. That is as true of commoner 
as of king. Diogenes, speaking from (inside) his tub, inveighs against it for 
that it lulls energy to sleep and betrays virtue. Also, recurring to kings, 
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**Had a king done half as much he would 
have gone thundering down time ”’ 


you may gain a glimpse of the inferiority of that greatness which is born to 
that greatness which is achieved, and nourish anew your faith in a republic 
by comparing our presidents with what kings and kaisers, czars and sultans 
prevailed in their day. 

Machiavelli writes that we are born evil and become good only upon 
compulsion. He might have paraphrased that utterance of his pen and 
written that we are born small and become great only upon compulsion. 
Taking this to be verity, there will be no true greatness where circum- 
stances do not exert a pressure. A simile for bubbling humanity might be 
found in a kettle of soup. At the top is the froth, at the bottom the dregs, 
while what is hale and sound and sweet and worth an honest spoon abides 
between. There be those who, by vice of riches or station, are born above 
need, —that is to say, of fear. There be those, so blackly the dregs of a 
people, who are born below the touch of hope. And, since there is no fear 
for the one, no hope for the other, both classes, speaking generally, turn 
idle, desperate, and vicious. Upon neither falls that compulsion or pres- 
sure whereof the Florentine speaks. No greatness can come from them; it 
will have to emanate from that hale, sound, middle stratum which must 
strive that it may live, and in whose keeping lie race-safety and the sol- 
vency of time. 

For the sake of Gray and his ‘‘Elegy,’’ let us concede those Miltons 
mute, and bloodless Cromwells, and flowers that blush unseen and sweeten 
with neglected fragrance desert airs. And yet how shall one call these 
imagined folks, in their passivity and with their existences but guessed at, 
great? Without action, without assertion, they count for nothing, like the 
gold, supposed or suspected, in the unmined bosom of a 
hill. They say there is and can be no such noise-com- 
modity as sound, wanting the presence of a listening 
ear. It would be like drumming, with no drum. It is 
the air-waves beating upon the tympanum which furnish 
the sound. Now I should say that the bloodless, mute, 
inglorious greatness of the reverent verse-maker might be 
of this latent sort. It exists in the antechamber of the pos- 
sible, and might be invoked. Missing invoking occasion, 
however, how shall one call it greatness ? 

Granting them fairest measure, those unknown great 
must remain unknown, because we may do no better by 
them. Still, we may wring from them a deduction. Given 
the man, with every element of greatness rife within him 

and carried to its topmost bent, yet must he be added to 
the proper hour before greatness can express itself,. Napo- 
leon, wanting his hour, would have come tonaught. Grant, 
unmet, or unmated of oppdrtunity, would have lived and died a tanner. 
The suitable hour encounters Grant; in five years he rides about, the 
world’s greatest soldier, a million and a half of men at his horse's tail. 


III. 


N° only must the man meet with the hour before he may teach the 

world or even teach himself this greatness, but the man—to have 
recourse again to Machiavelli,—must also be studious to match that hour. 
‘*For,’’ observes the philosopher of the De Medicis, ‘‘I have many times 
considered with myself that any man’s great or little fortune consists in his 
correspondence and accommodation with his times."’ 

Hannibal overruns Italy 
and pens the beaten Romans 
within their walls. Fabius, 
whose genius is stubborn and 
defensive, like an oak tree or 
Colley Cibber’s stone posts, 
matches the hour, which is 
one wherein shields, not 
swords, are at a premium. 
Fabius stands off Hannibal, 
and prevents his conquest of 
the city. Fabius is great. 

Hannibal’s supplies run 


low. The hour changes: 


Hannibal turns weak and ag- 
gression is demanded by 
Roman needs. 
do nothing but defend. 








Fabius can 
His 


“The scepter and the six-shooter,— 
both look well on a throne’”’ 
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master of many hours 
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greatness falters and its luster dims; he no longer matches his hour. Scipio, 
who was helpless in a day of bucklers, comes-to the fore. His genius is 
for attack,—for javelins, not shields. The question is how to drive Han- 
nibal from Italy. Scipio says: ‘‘ Attack Carthage.’ The move results in 
triumph, and Scipio, matching the hour, becomes great, taking the place 
of poor Fabius, who dwindles out-of-joint of the new day. 

Yet it is to be supposed that Fabious and Scipio were great. There 
have been many great ones of similar feather, who were only great in 
streaks and spots. Socrates, who leaves Xanthippe with a bare larder 
while he talks, preferring debate to his trade as a stone mason, is not a 
great husband. Czsar, who owes millions before he is of age, is not a great 
business man. Sheridan, great as an orator and playwriter, is not a great 
moralist. Grant, mighty as a soldier, is not a great orator. Jefferson, 
great as a statesman, inventor, and scholar, is wanting in military instinct. 

Of Americans, Washington, Franklin, Jackson and Lincoln were 
greatest in an all-round way. They were great in war and great in peace. 
Washington even achieved greatness in that most difficult of réles, the 
réle of a private citizen. Franklin was great as a thinker and discoverer, 
great in war craft and statecraft, and great in big and little things. He 
produces a fire department, a police department, and 
a postal department; he crosses the Atlantic and dis- 
covers the Gulf Stream; he flies a kite and tames the 
lightning; he writes proverbs, poetry, and prose; he 
does more for freedom, and for liberty, than any of 
those who were with him, or preceded him, or followed 
him. Jackson was great with the sword; he was 
greater with the pen when he vetoed a robber bank, 
and when he struck secession dumb and motionless 
with a toast. Also, he was great in his defiance and 
defeat of red tape,—that modern Minotaur. Lincoln 
was doubly great as one who not only matched his 
hour, but also made it. Speaking of Lincoln's 
speeches against Douglas, Colonel Morrison, himself 
a Douglas man, said to me:— 

‘I’ve heard thousands of political speeches and 
made hundreds. Those speeches of Lincoln against 
Douglas were the only ones I ever heard that hurt.’’ 

When folks speak of great ones of the past, they commonly have war- 
riors, or conquerors, in their minds. That is for a reason given before, 
and because the history of a country is a story of its wars. Leaving Amer- 
ica and Americans,—lest partisanship defeat judgment,—and crossing to 
the Old World, I should put Cromwell! forward as that one greatest of the 
great. This will provoke a scream of protest from Napoleoniacs. And 
yet, consider: Napoleon is young, and Cromwell along in years, when they 
come upon the stage. Cromwell sustains himself to the last; Napoleon, 
defeated, ends at St. Helena. 

Jackson was a firm admirer of Napoleon, and followed him step by step. 
In the end he pointed out the latter’s pivotal mistake. 

‘«It was Paris,’’ said Jackson, ‘‘not the English, that defeated Napo- 
leon. He ought to have burned Paris, and thrown himself upon the 
country. That is what I should have done, and the country would have 
sustained me.’’ Jackson, unerring in his instinct as a congenital war-dog, 
was right. 

Napoleon was a soldier by education; Cromwell was a 
farmer. Napoleon found trained soldiers at ready hand 
when his career began; Cromwell must make his peasants 
into soldiers under fire. In the blaze of battle ‘he forged 
himself and them; and, later, at odds of a brigade against 
a roundhead regiment, the latter mowed down the flower 
of Europe. 

Cromwell, in his cold, sullen English, had a more 
difficult metal to deal with than did Napoleon. It asks 
no mighty fire to melt a Frenchman,—at all times half- 
solved in the heat of his innate hysteria. Napoleon coaxed, 
bribed, and dazzled, as well as fought his way. The somber 
Cromwell merely lied and fought. 

Napoleon made terms with the church; Cromwell con- 
quered church and nation. Napoleon would lose courage 
and presence of mind; Cromwell's heart, whatever the 
occasion and whether of peril or of safety, beat as steady and measured as 
a clock. y 

Cromwell was whatever the moment asked. He could dissemble like 
a Talleyrand, or he could be as bluff as Harry the Eighth. He wedded 
caution to daring; he could follow policy and intrigue like Louis XI.,or he 
could charge as recklessly as any Charles of Burgundy, —think in the saddle, 
and carry decision on the point of his sword. Cromwell knew humanity in 
the herd, and was great in that knowledge. When thousands greeted his 
return from Ireland, one at his elbow—a courtier, of course, —congratulated 
him on his popularity and the fervor of his welcome home. 

««More would come to see me hanged,’’ quoth the cloudy Cromwell, 
who never forgot that it is curiosity rather than love or loyalty that makes 
the reason of every popular demonstration. 

Cromwell was an expert of the mask; he could feign a feeling or pre- 
tend a thought. He calculated coldly, and never permitted feud or the 
knowledge of another’s treason, 77 esse or accomplished, to prevent use of 
that man. He would plow with the heifer of his foe,—even with the foe 
himself, while the plowing plowed advantage. He would meet folks known 
to be false, he would seem to give them his confidence, he would let the 
nose of venal expectation sniff reward, and he would be the picture of 
unconscious innocence. Those false ones had been deluded; they were 
in invisible irons, and always in sight. Cromwell, better than Napoleon, 
knew men; better than Napoleon he matched each new hour and dove- 
tailed with events as they befell. In seeming ever frank, he was as close- 
locked as the grave; apparently pliant, he was as bendless as the oak; 
never hearing, he was all ears; never seeing, he had the eyes of Argus; 
innocent, he was a fox for policy; peaceful, he was as formidable as a bear; 
slow, he was as swift to smite as a bolt from above; hesitating, he was as 
prompt as a flashlight; careless, he was as accurate as a rapier; and of 
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things, for things, and by things political he was never where 
nor when nor what his enemies anticipated. Military in his 
genius, he was always pushing for the high ground; being as 
selfish as military, he held, with Thrasymachus, that ‘justice 
is the interest of the stronger.’’ 


There are songs, like ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ which move 
me deeply. Yet | am unable to take words from music and 
say that it is the oue or the other which engages my sensibilites. 
In similar manner you meet with men.whom you can not fail 
to know as great, even while the secret of their greatness baffles 
your best research. Richard Croker, who held his foot on the 
neck of New York for sixteen years, was great. Forall that you 
could make no analysis of him that would serve to unlock the 


mystery of it. To look upon him told as little as if you looked 
upon a Corliss engine. It was only by estimating results—the 


work done and the loads lifted,—that you were given a guess . 
at the power that slept in him. 
In Croker, or in those better cases of Colonel William 

Ralls Morrison and Secretary Walter Q. Gresham, you got a glint of greatness 
in the attitudes that were held toward them by other men, —ones whom you 
knew to be strong. It was as if they owned an inborn trick of command. 
They told other men what to do,—and other men obeyed them. There is 
this sort of natural bigness, or greatness, to be an attribute of certain men, 
and its manifestation commonly is an attraction much like the attraction 
of gravitation. You discover their greatness by observing the actions of 
those who have come within range of their influences,—in brief, the old 
story of Newton and the apple. Astronomers discovered the existence of 
Neptune and Uranus through the actions of the other planets, long before 


any telescope was made strong enough to bring them into view. 

Not only is there this greatness born of a fashion of gravitation, — 
I once described it as the hypnotism of beef, having most noticed it in 
stout, thick, solid, vital folks like orator Robert G. Ingersoll and Speaker 
Thomas Brackett Reed,—but there is also a greatness, like the greatness of 
a Phidias or an Apelles, that is helpless and handless without its proper 


toois. There have been statesmen—resistless forces of government, they 
were, —who, without money, were powerless. The elder Walpole, to whom 
England's debt is measureless, and who has not been matched for states- 
manship since his day, if wanting money, would have been a turtle on its 
back. 


He said he knew the price of every man, save two, in parliament; 
also, he paid that price. 


It is the fashion to say ill things of money. Even I, myself, took late 


occasion to remark that money is so much like water that it commonly col- 
lects in the lowest places. Now, in strict truth, there is reason for think- 
ing that money has done more good than evil, and some of us ought to 
apologize. There are dollars as stainless as stars; and, if 
one must employ water in-hyperbole, why, then, there be 
lakes high up among the hills whose purity is even with 
their altitudes. 
While turning the leaves of a world’s annals, one finds 
few specimens of that regular and rounded greatness which 
belongs with such as Franklin. For the most part, great- 
ness is special and single inits kind. Brummel was great 
as a fop; Byron, as a poet; Horace Walpole, as a gossip; 
Cagliostro, as a humbug; Carlyle, as a phrase-maker, and 
so one mightcontinue throughout a summer's day, pushing 
the buttons of every possible phase of human develop- 
ment. At this pinch it is proper to say that no roster 
of the sort in hand could call itself complete that omitted a mention of 
ones who claim greatness by sheer stress of the physical. A prizefighter, 


in his way, is as great as a poet, and practices a more recondite art. Why 
should John L. Sullivan be refused his place with greatness ? Was Franklin 
great? Why, then, Sullivan got his brawn where Franklin got his brains: 
both dealt at the same bargain counter of nature and paid the same price. 


i's 


HILE the man who suspects himself as one capable of greatness should 
lie in sleepless wait for his hour, to seize upon and wed with it, he 
should be none the less sure that he possesses those attributes which will 


give him mastery when the hour arrives. It is all very well for the cat to 
play with the mouse; but there should be no reversal, and the mouse 
should not play with the cat. There is no more piteous spectacle, none 


more dangerous, than a little man in the coils of a great occasion. 
this warning proper. Some truths are so obvious that no one misses a 
knowledge of them. No one, for example, is so dull as to prepare for the 
past; no one is so reverently idiotic as to revere a future. Yet men miss a 


I think 


wisdom of themselves that lies wide open to the eyes of all who surround 
them. It was for these Burns wrote a poem, and wrote in vain. I say 
again, while arranging to be great, don’t mistake ambition for genius, and 


think yourself equipped for greatness when armed only of desire. 
And yet—to encourage souls of mustard seed,—there have been times 


when the counterfeit passed current for the genuine, dross was as good as 
The evi- 


gold, and folks of pasteboard were reckoned folks of power. 
dence of greatness, as greatness is here discussed, is glory; 
and Montaigne, | think, speaks of glory as a shadow, some- 
times before, sometimes behind a man, and for a general 
rule a deal longer than the body which projected it. 

Now, at the finish of all this cutting and basting and 
stitching of phrases, I confess, what you must have guessed 
in the beginning, that I can not tell what greatness is. 


There was once a man, gray and old. During the fight at 
the ' DobeWalls, when twenty-one buffalo hunters fought five 
hundred picked Comanches two weeks, killed eighty of them, 
and beat them off, he climbed from a window, bucket in 


hand, to walk fifty yards, stay five minutes, and bring water 
to a fever-eaten comrade, dying with a bullet through his 
lungs. During those five minutes, which were as five ages, 
full twenty score of rifles were barking at him from four 
hundred yards away. The pump and the pump-platform 
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were pockmarked of fifty bullets. The old man’s hat was 
shot from his head; a dog was killed at his feet. And still he 
pumped, stolidly and heroically. Inthe end he fills his bucket 
and returns without a mark. 

I can not say that the stubborn old man was great, albeit 
his dying comrade thoughtso. Hada king done half so much, 
however, it would have gone thundering down the aisles of 
futurity to the last syllable of time. 

When the torpedo boat ‘‘Winslow’’ lay helpless under 
a rapid-fire hail of Spanish shells, a common wooden tug, the 
‘‘Hudson,’’ steamed in to her relief, the captain of the 
‘* Hudson,’’ cool and careless, on his little bridge. He brought 
his boat into that ark of fire without orders, and without hesi- 
tation. For ten flame-fed minutes he lay rocking alongside 
the helpless ‘* Winslow.’’ Then he got his rope aboard and 
towed her out of harm. The tug ‘‘Hudson’’ came forth as 
full of holes as a colander. 

I will not say that the ‘‘Hudson’s’’ captain was great, 
because the navy department has never said so. Besides, he was in the 
revenue service, not the navy proper, and it is a recognized naval axiom 
that greatness is impossible in the revenue service. 

No, I re-confess that greatness, as an entity, escapes me; I can not 
grasp it. A grizzly bear is not great, and yet, had a grizzly met with Czesar, 
in his day, the grizzly would have won a victory and Czsar would have 
become a thing for urns and mourning. 

Favorinus, the philosopher, disputes with Adrian, the emperor, and, 
when the dispute is hot, Favorinus yields himself as beaten. 

‘*Would you have me,’’ says Favorinus, winking an eye of philosophy 
upon complaining friends, ‘‘would you have me wiser than one who com- 
mands thirty legions ?’’ 

Who was greater, Favorinus, or Adrian ? 

Pollio, the poet, writes verses in contest with Augustin, the emperor. 
and the emperor's verses are finer than Pollio’s. 

‘«For,’’ said Pollio, ‘‘it is not well to write better than one who has 
power to proscribe.’’ 

Who was greater, Pollio, or Augustin? 

Dionysius, the tyrant, writes poetry against Philoxenus, and meets 
Plato in joint debate. Dionysius, being defeated in the contests, sentences 
Philoxenus to the quarries and sells Plato as a slave into the iSland of 
Egina. 

Who was greater, Dionysius, or Philoxenus ?>—Dionysius, or Plato? 

No, I do not know what greatness is. 

More, there is the element of accident. Cesar goes through two hun 
dred battles and escapes without a wound. Most men deny the potential. 
ities of the accidental, and in Czesar’s case oft quote him 
as first resolving to be great and then proceeding to trans- 
act his greatness. 

‘« Twenty-two,’’ said Czsar, thinking on the summers 
he had wasted, ‘‘ twenty-two, and nothing done for immor- 
tality!’ 

««There!’’ cry the great Roman’s admirers; and then 
they thrust the utterance under the noses of their cubs. 

To you who aim at greatness and have come thus far, 
I can, in my weakness, give but this counsel: emulate the 
storm-tossed mariner as he appeals to Neptune. ‘‘Thou 
may’ st,’’ prays that sterling sailorman to the angry god, 
‘*thou may’st save me, or thou may’st destroy me; for 
myself, however, I shall hold my rudder true.’’ 

Here are some opinions that may not be amiss:— 

Macaulay says: ‘‘Society, indeed, has its great men and its little 
men, as the earth has its mountains and its valleys. But the inequalities 
of intellect, like the inequalities of the surface of the globe, bear so small a 
proportion to the mass that, in calculating its great revolutions, they may 
be safely neglected. The sun illuminates the hills while it is still below 
the horizon, and truth is discovered by the highest minds a little before it 
becomes manifest to the multitude. This is the extent of their superiority. 
They are the first to catch and reflect a light which, without their assistance 
must, in a short time, be visible to those who lie far beneath them. Those 
who seem to lead the public are, in general, merely outstripping it in the 
direction which it is spontaneously pursuing.’’ 

Theodore Roosevelt says: ‘‘All I ask is a square deal for every man 
Give him a fair chance. Do not let him wrong any one, do not let him be 
wronged.’” 


Vance Thompson’s “ Diplomatic Mysteries ” 


WING to the fact that Mr. Thompson was obliged to make an extended trip to Russis. 
in order to interview Count Leo N. Tolstoi for his article, ‘‘ Why the Czar Does no‘ 
Molest Tolstoi,’’ he was obliged to omit the installment for this issue. We greatly dislike 
to break the continuity of Mr. Thompson's fascinating and interesting series, but he 
insists that his facts must be verified before he undertakes the completion of an article 
He writes from Russia that he has been put to a great deal of trouble securing facts for 
the Tolstoi article, and that he has several more people to see before he can finish hi: 
manuscript. This article will explain a much mooted world question. 
In the vast prison known as Russia there is but one free man, —Tolstoi 
He is the only man who has dared to express a free opinion of the czaz 
and has not been molested. Tolstoi has grown too great for punish 
ment. A blow struck at him would really disrupt the Russian gov 
ernment more than anything else. This and Mr. Thompson's othe: 
mysteries, ‘‘How Treaties of Peace Are Made,"’ and ‘‘ The New 
British Empire,—Southern Asia,"’ will be the first of the new series ¢¢ 
begin with the January, 1905, issue. 


» +] 
“Why Japan Must Win” 

HosMER WHITFIELD, special commissioner for SUCCESS in the Fat 

East; Baron Kentaro Kaneko, life member of the Japanese house 
of peers, and Yone Noguchi, the well-known author, have watched the 
war for SUCCESS from the time the first gun was fired. Many im- 
portant matters which a rigorous censorship has withheld will be told 
by them in ‘‘Why Japan Must Win,” in our January Issue. 
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Newspaper Correspondents Who Stand close to the Government.—Their Many Notable 
Achievements.—How They Have Figured in the Great Affairs of the Government 





C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 





It is related that, during the Republican National Conven- 

tion, at Chicago, last summer, Speaker Cannon, of the 
house of representatives, was approached by a political 
writer from one of the papers of that city, who complained 
that certain important information which had been given 
to some of the Washington correspondents who were ‘‘ cov- 
ering’’ the big event had been withheld from the local 
reporters. ‘‘That is not fair,’’ said the local man: ‘‘we 
are as good as the Washington correspondents, any time.’ 

‘«My son,’’ replied the speaker, in his inimitable 
manner, ‘‘ the Washington correspondents were given that 
news because we knew we could trust them and were sure 
they would handle it properly. You may be just as worthy 
of confidence, but we don’t know it."’ 

While this may give rise to a suspicion that the 
speaker is unduly prejudiced in favor of the men who have 
so materially helped to make him famous, it is undoubt- 
edly true that no body of newspaper writers in the world 
occupies a higher place in the esteem of those with whom they come in 
contact, or enjoys their confidence more completely, than do the men 
whe represent the press at Washington. There is a perfectly logical 
explanation of this, which in itself may be accepted as a justification of 
Mr. Cannon's view. The man whom a newspaper sends to the capital is 
usually the best on its staff. His fitness is demonstrated before he leaves 
the home office. The result is that the Washington correspondents are the 
cream of the profession and are recognized and treated as such by those 
with whom they deal. There are occasional exceptions, naturally, but they 
only tend to accentuate the rule. 

Of course these writers who furnish the world with the news of the 
seat of government are not all on the same plane of ability and extent of opera- 
tion. They range from the high-salaried chiefs of the 
bureaus maintained by the metropolitan journals to the 
representatives of the smaller newspapers, who are paid 
no more than average reporters; from the men who enjoy 
intimate confidential relations with the President, his 
cabinet officers, and other officials, to those who come 
in contact only with the congressmen from the states or 
sections in which their papers circulate; and from men 
whose views on current topics are regarded all over the 
country as authoritative, to those who handle only local 
news, and, not being expected or permitted to express 
opinions, are really reporters rather than correspond- 
ents. Yet confidence is reposed in all of them. The 
big men may have accurate advance information con- 
cerning the policy of the government in matters of the 
utmost international importance, while the others are 
told nothing of greater interest than the inside facts 
about some local appointment a member of congress is 
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Reporting an exciting debate 


endeavoring to secure for a constituent. 
ple is the same in both cases. 

The Zersonnel of the press-gallery membership under- 
goes changes, naturally, but they are not as numerous as 
might be expected. .The numerical strength of the corps 
is being constantly increased as the smaller papers grow 
larger and richer. Many publications are represented, to- 
day, which were not in existence a decade or two ago, 
while others which could not afford a special Washington 
service a few years back now have their own men at the 
capital. At every session of congress new names are placed 
on the official lists of accredited correspondents published 
in the ‘‘Congressional Directory.’"” The Associated Press 
handles general news in the most complete manner imag- 
inable, but every paper wants matter its rivals do not get, 
and wants it to be individual in style and character. The 
growing army of special correspondents is the result. 
Should all those whose names appear in the ‘‘ Directory"’ 
attempt to get into either the house or the senate press gallery at one 
time, many would have to go without seats. There were one hundred and 
one specials on duty-during the first session of the forty-ninth congress, 
nearly twenty years ago. Now there are about one hundred and seventy-five. 

Many of those who wrote Washington dispatches during Cleveland's 
first term are still writing Washington dispatches. Major John M. Carson, 
the dean of the corps and chairman of the standing committee through 
which is conducted all official negotiations between the correspondents as 
a body and the two branches of congress, has represented the Philadelphia 
‘«Public Ledger’’ for over a quarter of a century. O. O. Stealey has been 
at the capital for the Louisville ‘‘Courier-Journal’’ for twenty-two years. 
He was a reporter on the old Louisville ‘‘Courier’’ when, in 1869, it 
merged with the ‘‘Journal’’ and Henry Watterson be- 
came editor of the ‘‘Courier-Journal,’’ and his service 
has been continuous since. A. Maurice Low, of the 
Boston ‘‘Globe,’’ and S. E. Johnson and W. C. McBride, 
of the Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer,’’ have supplied their re- 
spective papers with Washington news for some twenty 
years, and several others are still in the press galleries 
who were there two decades ago. Most of these, how- 
ever, have changed their connections in the meantime. 

Some of the correspondents could not be induced 
to forsake their profession under any circumstances, but 
many another has used it as a stepping-stone to a more 
lucrative and responsible position in some other field of 
endeavor. Charles A. Conant, for years the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Journal of Com- 
merce’’ and the Springfield ‘‘Republican,’’ showed 
such a marked knowledge of financial matters that he 
came to be recognized as an authority. Whien the 
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problem of a new monetary 
system for the Philippines pre- 
sented itself to the government, 
Mr. Conant was requested by 
the President to visit the islands 
and make a report on the con- 
ditions existing in them. The 
system at present in use there 
was based on Mr. Conant's rec- 
ommendations, and for some 
time he has been the cashier of 
one of the biggest financial con- 
cerns in New York City. 

Walter B. Stevens, secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, was for a long time 
the Washington correspondent 
of the St. Louis “‘ Globe-Demo- 
crat.’’ His dispatches concern- 
ing the Chicago Exposition, in 
1893, attracted wide attention, 
and were, perhaps, the indirect 
means of making him a promi- 
nent official of this year’s ex- 
hibition at St. Louis. Most of 
those who have gained other, 
and, to them, at least, more at- 
tractive places through news- 
paper work in Washington are now to be 
found in official life. Robert J. Wynne, first 
assistant postmaster general, was formerly the 
New York ‘‘Press’s’’ representative at the 
capital. Both the civilian members of the 
board of commissioners which administers 
the affairs of the District of Columbia are 
ex-newspaper men, Henry Litchfield West 
having been the Washington ‘‘ Post’s’’ chief 
political writer, and H. B. F. MacFarland the 
correspondent of the Boston ‘‘Herald.’’ L. 
W. Busbey, Speaker Cannon’s private secre- 
tary, represents the Chicago ‘‘ Inter Ocean;’’ 
O. P. Austin, chief of the bureau of statistics 
of the department of commerce and labor, 
was formerly with a press association; Louis 
A. Coolidge, who managed the press bureau 
of the Republican National Committee, during 
the recent campaign, is the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York ‘‘Globe,’’ and 
one of his associates in-‘the committee work, 
Jules Guthridge, was at one time a corre- 
spondent at the capital. Others who were 
formerly members of the press galleries are 
W. Scott Smith, private secretary to the secre- 
tary of the interior; George H. Walker, one 
of the assistant attorneys-general; H. Con- 
quest Clarke, of the rural free delivery divi- 
sion, post office department; George E. 
Gilliland, private secretary to Senator W. A. 
Clark, of Montana; Francis B. Loomis, assist- 
ant secretary of state; Colonel W. H. Michael, 
chief clerk in the state department, and George 
H. Harries, president of a big transportation 
company in Washington, and commander of 
the District of Columbia militia forces. Two 
ex-correspondents—J. Adam Bede, of Min- 
nesota, and Frederick Landis, of Indiana,— 
are members of congress, and James R. 
Young represented a Philadelphia paper at 
the capital before he was sent there as a con- 
gressman. A notable example is that ot 
General H. V. N. Boynton, who was once Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Cincinnati 
««Gazette,’’ having succeeded Whitelaw Reid 
in that position, in 1867, and who, after a 
long career in journalism, is now president of 
the District of Columbia school board and 
head of the Chickamaugua Park Association, 
a national organization which operates under 
the war department. 

M. G. Seckendorff, editor in chief of the 
Washington ‘‘Times,’’ and formerly chief of 
the New York ‘‘Tribune’s’’ bureau at the 
capital, is the man who first brought the 
postal frauds to the attention of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Seckendorff secured his in- 
formation primarily through Major J. J. Dick- 
inson, then managing editor of the ‘‘ Times,”’ 
and before that a member of the ‘‘ Tribune’s’’ 
Washington staff. Instead of being rewarded 
for his great service to the public, Major 
Dickinson was discharged by the owner of 
the ‘‘Times,’’ after having been dogged for 
weeks by detectives and others who brought 
all possible pressure to bear on him in an 
effort to compel him to cease his exposures 
of the corruption which was afterwards of- 
ficially probed. Major Dickinson is now a 
special agent of the department of commerce 
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and labor, and took a prominent part in the so-called beef-trust investiga- 
tion which was conducted last summer. 

William J. Lampton, Alfred Henry Lewis, George Alfred Townsend, 
(‘‘ Gath,’’) and Frank G. Carpenter, all well-known writers, were formerly 
Washington correspondents, as was Charles M. Pepper, the government's 
Pan-American railroad commissioner. Several prominent editors served 
their apprenticeship at the capital, among them, in addition to Whitelaw 
Reid, reference to whom has already been made, being the late Joseph 
McCulloch, Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York ‘‘ World,’’ St. Clair McKel- 
way, of the Brooklyn ‘‘Eagle,’’ Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
‘«Courier-Journal,’’ the late Henry Villard, of the New York ‘ Evening 
Post,’’ C. W. Knapp, of the St. Louis ‘‘ Republic,’’ Scott C. Bone, of the 
Washington ‘* Post,’’ and David S. Barry, of the Providence ‘ Journal.’’ 
W. H. Hunter, whose brilliant editorial paragraphs in the Washington 
««Post’’ are more widely copied than those from any other paper in the 
United States, was once assistant to Jewell H. Aubere, Washington cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,’’ and his predecessor, the 
late Henry L. Merrick, also sent dispatches from the capital at one time. 
J. H. Maddy, once the correspondent of the Cleveland ‘‘ World,’’ is now 
an official of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Lindsay F. Terbush, 
formerly of the Chicago ‘‘ News,’’ is a prominent figure in the commercial 
life of the Windy City. Howard N. Thompson, the Associated Press cor- 
respondent who has handled all the war news from St. Petersburg, was 
stationed at Washington for several years, as was Charles T. Thompson, the 
head of the Associated Press force in Paris. J. C. O’ Laughlin, another 
attaché of the Associated Press’s foreign establishment, was, until some 
two years ago, connected with the New York ‘‘Herald’s’’ Washington 
bureau. The story of how he left the ‘‘ Herald’’ incidentally furnishes an 
interesting illustration of the experiences with which the life of a Washing- 
ton correspondent is replete. His work brought him in contact with the 
diplomatic corps, and a warm friendship existed between him and several 
of its members, notably Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador. So im- 
pressed was Count Cassini with O’ Laughlin’s ability and character that he 
caused the decoration of the Order of St. Stanislaus to be conferred on the 
young correspondent by the czar. The news of O’ Laughlin’s acceptance of 
the decoration soon reached James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the 
‘«Herald,’’ who sent his employee a peremptory message giving him a cer- 
tain number of days in which to return the czar’s badge of distinction. 
O’ Laughlin refused, and, of course, was dismissed. The following day the 
‘«Herald’’ contained a column editorial in which he was scathingly criti- 
cised for preferring a bit of ribbon given him by a foreign potentate to 
service with the paper. O’ Laughlin probably cared no more for the deco- 
ration than would the average good American, but he felt that his employer 
had no right to dictate to him regarding such a matter. At the time, some 
observers went so far as to declare that Mr. Bennett acted as he did because 
it was one of his subordinates and not himself who was decorated, rather 
than on account of any excessive patriotism. 


Mr. Wellman Brought John Mitchell and J. Pierpont Morgan together 


One correspondent who reversed the usual order and went into the press 
galleries from official life is Robert Lincoln O’ Brien, of the Boston ‘‘Tran- 
script,’ who was an executive clerk at the White House under President 
Cleveland. Henry Chalmers Roberts, once Washington correspondent of the 
Houston ‘ Post,’’ left the capital as private 
secretary to A. W. Terrell, who was minister 
to Turkey under Cleveland. 

The Washington correspondent who is 
closer to President Roosevelt than any other is 
Francis E. Leupp, of the New York ‘‘Evening 
Post.’’ Unless it be Jacob A. Riis, the Presi- 
dent has no more imtimate friend than Mr. 
Leupp among the many authors, editors, and 
journalists of hisacquaintance. Mr. Leupp has 
written a notable book about the President, 
entitled «‘The Man Roosevelt,’’ and some 
time ago, at the request of the executive, he 
conducted an investigation of certain alleged 
irregularities in the government's establish- 
ment in Indian Territory which resulted in a 
material reform. 

There can be no doubt that, of all the 
special correspondents at the capital, the best 
known is Walter Wellman, of the Chicago 
««Record-Herald,’’ and a frequent contributor 
to Success, whose signed dispatches are re- 
produced all over the country, and whose 
statements are usually accepted as authorita- 
tive. Mr. Wellman enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among public men and officials and is often 
consulted by them. It is a fact not generally known that he had much to 
do with the shaping of events which preceded the acquisition of the French 
Panama Canal Company's property by this government. While in Paris, 
in 1901, he met Phillipe Bunau-Varilla, who subsequently became minister 
of the Panama Republic at Washington. Theretofore Mr. Wellman had 
been a vigorous advocate of the Nicaragua route across the isthmus, 
but M. Bunau-Varilla succeeded in convincing him that the Panama 
route is the better of the two, and he commenced a crusade in 
favor of that route through his dispatches to the ‘‘Record-Herald.’’ 
When the isthmian canal commission issued its first report, in favor of the 
Nicaragua project, Mr. Wellman ascertained that the real reason for its 
preference was the exorbitant figure at which the French Company held its 
Panama property, and that, if the price were reduced, the canal commission 
would reverse its findings. Ultimately he cabled this view of the matter 
to Paris, urging M. Bunau-Varilla to use his influence with the French 
company in an effort to induce it to offer its holdings at adower figure. 
Bunau-Varilla acted on the suggestion, and not long afterwards it was an- 
nounced here that the property could be had for forty million dollars. The 
rest is history. It is quite possible, of course, that the reduction in price 
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would have been made had Mr. Wellman not gone into the matter as he 
did, but the fact remains that he did go into it and that the lower offer 
came soon afterwards. _ 

The part that Mr. Wellman played in the settlement of the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902 is all the more remarkable as indicating the various 
fields of activity in which Washington correspondents sometimes operate. 
In the early days of the strike George W. Perkins, one of J. Pierpont 
Morgan's partners, was discussing it with H. H. Kohlsaat, the former 
owner of the paper Mr. Wellman represents in Washington. Mr. Perkins 
expressed the opinion that headway could be made toward an adjustment 
of the trouble if some tactful, reliable man could be secured to conduct 
negotiations between John Mitchell, the head of the striking miners, and 
the interests represented by Mr. Morgan. Mr. Kohlsaat suggested Mr. Well- 
man, and that gentleman, on being approached by Mr. Perkins, consented 
to perform the service. He accordingly went to Wilkesbarre and spent some 
time with Mr. Mitchell, whose personal friend he was and is. 






He Would not even Trust the Document with the Hotel Stenographers 


Without particularizing, it may be said that, after many conferences 
with the strike leader and other interested persons, Mr. Wellman went to 
New York with the outline of a plan of settkement to which Mr. Mitchell 
had given his complete sanction. Consultations with members of the 
Morgan firm followed, and various phases of the matter were discussed 

with the labor leader over the long- 
distance telephone. Then, one day, 
Mr. Mitchell telephoned to Mr. Well- 
man, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York, the exact language of his 
proposal, which the latter jotted down 
on a piece of paper. The matter had 
to be typewritten before its formal and 
final presentation to the other side. 
Mr. Wellman did not care to trust the 
document to the hotel stenographers, 
and a way out of the difficulty was 
found when he met A. Maurice Low, 
another Washington correspondent, in 
the lobby. The two men went to a 
writing room, a typewriting machine 
was secured, and the proposed plan of 
settlement was written out by Mr. Low 
at Mr. Wellman’s dictation. It was 
then presented by Mr. Wellman to Mr. 
Perkins, and the latter laid it before the 
operators. Its main feature was a pro- 
posal that all the questions involved in 
the strike should be submitted to a 
single arbitrator, whose decision should 
be final. He was to have the right to 
appoint a number of conferees and to 
go with them into the merits of the case as thoroughly as he pleased, but 
his judgment was to be supreme in the end and both sides were to abide 
by it. When it is stated that the arbitrator thus suggested was none other 
than J. Pierpont Morgan himself, it is not easy to understand why the whole 
plan was utterly rejected by the capitalists. But it was. Al! negotiations 
were declared at an end, and the history of their progress and failure is 
here published for the first time. 





Ready for a 





He Acted in a Confidential Capacity for Others while Serving His Paper 


Then President Roosevelt interested himself in the matter, and again 
Mr. Wellman’s services were enlisted. He made frequent journeys between 
Wilkesbarre and New York and Washington, and his diplomatic work 
undoubtedly helped to bring about the agreement by which the differences 
between capital and labor were eventually referred to the commission whose 
findings resulted in an amicable adjustment. During the last days of the 
trouble Mr. Wellman was called on by some of the individual operators to con- 
duct negot:ations between them and Mr. Mitchell with reference to certain 
details of interest to both parties. Thus, at different times during the 
strike, this Washington correspondent acted in a confidential capacity for 
J. P. Morgan and Company, for John Mitchell, for the President, and for 
the individual operators. He was obliged, of course, to use great tact and 
finesse, as information frequently came to him from one of these sources 
which could not be divulged to any of the others without jeopardizing the 
whole plan of settlement. All the time, it should be understood, Mr. 
Wellman continued to act in his journalistic capacity, sending to his paper 
daily dispatches telling of the progress of the peace negotiations without in 
any way violating any of the numerous confidences placed in him. So far 
as the outside world knew, he was merely performing the duties of a corre- 
spondent, and this fact made his task much easier, as it enabled him to 
act without subjecting himself to the espionage of other newspaper men, 
who, of course, would have found much news in his connection with the 
matter. One day he brought together George W. Perkins, John Mitchell, 
and the late Marcus A. Hanna in his room at the Waldorf-Astoria, and not 
one of the several reporters and correspondents who were watching those 
men, as only reporters and correspondents can watch, knew of the meeting 
or of the important matters that were discussed. 

It was Mr. Wellman who was responsible for the christening of the 
tariff revision movement originated by Governor Albert B. Cummins and 
other Iowa Republicans, and known the country over as ‘‘ the Iowa idea.”’ 
Mr. Wellman had interviewed the governor at Des Moines, and, in writing 
his dispatches, thought long and earnestly over the matter of a name for 
the revolutionary propaganda set on foot by that official. Finally ‘‘the 
Iowa idea’’ was evolved, and ‘‘ the Iowa idea’’ it is to this day. It was 
Mr. Wellman, too,- who first suggested to President Roosevelt that George 
B. Cortelyou was the man above all others to manage the Republican 
campaign as chairman of the national committee. 

Some of Mr. Wellman’s most notable ‘‘ beats’’ were his forecasts of 
the famous five-to-four decision of the United States supreme court, in the 





insular case, and of the appoint- 
ment of Walter Q. Gresham as 
secretary of state, in 1893. An- 
other important achievement, 
in conjunction with A. Maurice 
Low, was the forty-eight-thou- 
sand-word dispatch onthe Ding- 
ley Tariff Bill, the publication 
of which in the Chicago ‘* Her- 
ald’’ and the Boston ‘‘Globe’’ 
is recognized as one of the 
greatest ‘‘scoops’’ of recent 
years. He has lectured here 
and abroad, and his triumphs 
as an arctic explorer are well 
known. He is the inventor of 
a new system of rail transporta- 
tion, to which the attention of 
magnates in New York and 
elsewhere has been favorably 
directed. 

A. Maurice Low, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
Boston ‘‘Globe’’ and chief 
American correspondent of the 
London ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ is 
an authority on foreign politics, 
and is as widely read and 
quoted in Europe as on this side of the At- 
lantic. He has no superior as a gatherer of 
‘big news,’’ and no correspondent in Wasb- 
ington works harder than he. He is not 
large, physically, but his capacity for accom- 
plishing things is truly wonderful. Writing 
is at once his vocation and his avocation. 
While others are enjoying themselves, he is 
usually at his desk. This close application 
has made it possible for him to turn out a 
popular novel, several volumes on economic 
subjects, a book on America, which is now 
in the hands of his London publishers, and 
numerous articles for magazines here and in 
Great Britain, in addition to his newspaper 
dispatches. 

One of these dispatches, incidentally, 
may be said to have been the means of pre- 
venting a serious difficulty between this coun- 
try and England, perhaps an actual conflict. 
It was during the Alaskan seal-fisheries trou- 
bles. James G. Blaine, then secretary of 
state, had given orders to the United States 
revenue cutters in Alaskan waters to capture 
all British sealers found operating there. 
The British government had ordered its fleet 
to recapture any sealers so taken. Julian 
Pauncefote, the British minister, had called 
on Secretary Blaine and earnestly requested 
the rescinding of that official’s original order, 
with the understanding that such action would 
be immediately followed by the recall of the 
orders of the British admiralty. Mr. Low 
learned of all these facts and gave them to 
the world through his papers. The result 
was that the matter was discussed by the par- 
liaments of both England and Canada, further 
diplomatic negotiations were entered into, 
the offending orders were withdrawn, and an 
agreement satisfactory to both nations was 
finally made. Had the news been suppressed, 
the situation might have been brought up to 
a point where actual hostilities would have 
been inevitable. Both sides had made some 
very vigorous representations, as may be seen 
from the official volume on ‘‘ Foreign Rela- 
tions’’ for 1890. Mr. Low’s dispatches were 
promptly denied-at the state department, as 
such dispatches almost always are denied, 
but they were later confirmed by the volume 
just referred to. 

Mr. Low enjoys the distinction of being 
the only special correspondent in Washington 
who ever scored a beat on an international 
treaty,—at least, in recent years. He pub- 
lished the text of the general arbitration con- 
vention between this country and Great Brit- 
ain, negotiated by Secretary Richard Olney 
and Ambassador Julian Pauncefote, some days 
before it was officially made public. One or 
two other treaties have been printed in ad- 
vance, but they have not come from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Low is a native of England, and 
is a brother of Sidney J. Low, the well-known 
English writer, who contributes regularly to 
the ‘‘ National Review,’’ of London. 

Of the chiefs of the bureaus maintained in 
Washington by the larger New York papers, 
Samuel G. Blythe, of the ‘‘ World,’’ is the most 

[Concluded on pages 819 and 820] 
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COLONEL WILLIAM G. STERRETT, 
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SUCCESS 


DON’T LET THE 
YEARS COUNT 





ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
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“* | SAY to the years, as I have said to the public, ‘Quand méme, 1 shall 

conquer you.’’' There speaks a spirit that will never grow old; and 

who that has recently seen Sarah Bernhardt can doubt that, as time passes, 

- she continues to make good her challenge to the years, ‘‘ Quand méme."’ 

Within one year of the threescore allotted to man the great actress is in 
the prime of her powers, and does not look a day over forty. 

It is not by any peculiar grace of nature that Madame Bernhardt and 
many others who are more advanced in years than she still retain their 
youth, but because of their attitude toward the years. They refuse to let 
them count. They have made up their minds that they will not grow old 
in the ordinary sense. 

Mary A. Livermore and Julia Ward Howe are splendid examples of 
youthful -activity and mental vigor and freshness in old age. Henry Gasso- 
way Davis, the octogenarian nominee of the Democratic Party for the vice 
presidency, exhibits an elasticity and vigor of mind and body that puts 
many a man of forty to shame. George Meredith, on the celebration of 
his seventy-fourth birthday said: ‘‘I do not feel that I am growing old, 
either in heart or mind. I still look on life with a young man’s eye. I 
have always hoped that I would not grow old as some, with a palsied intel- 
lect, living backward, regarding other people as anachronisms, because 
they themselves have lived on in the other time and left their sympathies 
behind them with their years.”’ 

When man becomes wise enough to recognize his own divinity, — that 
he is as indestructible a principle as the law of mathematics, — that no ac- 
cident of life, no friction, trouble or difficulty can touch the divine part 
of him,—and when he recognizes the truth of being, that he is a part of 
the infinite creative principle, he will not begin to show signs of mental 
and _ physical decrepitude when he should be in the prime of all his powers. 


a a 
Age will never succeed in retaining a youthful appearance and men- 
tality until people make up their minds not to let the years count,— until 


they cease to make the body old by the constant suggestions of the mind. 
We begin to sow the seed-thoughts of age in youth. We look forward to 
being old at forty-five, and to going down hill at fifty. 

The very act of preparing for old age hastens it. As Job said, ‘*The 
thing I feared most has come upon me.’’ People who prepare for a thing 
and look for it, anticipating, fearing, dreading it in their daily lives, usu- 
ally get it. 

There is a great deal in the association of ideas. Never for a moment 
allow yourself to think that you are too old to do this or that, for your 
thoughts and convictions will very soon outpicture themselves in a wrinkled 
face and a prematurely old expression. There is nothing better established 
than the philosophy that we are what we think, and that we become like 
our thoughts. 

Never smother the impulse to act in a youthful manner because you 
think you are too old. Recently, at a family gathering, the boys were try- 
ing to get their father, past sixty, to play with them. ‘‘Oh, go away, go 
away!’’ he said; ‘‘I am too old for that.’ But the mother entered into 
their sports, apparently with just as much enthusiasm and real delight as 
if she, were only their age. The youthful spirit shone in her eyes and 
manifested itself in every movement. Her frolic with the boys explains 
why she looks so much younger than her husband, in spite of the very 
slight difference in their years. 

Be always as young as you feel, and keep young by associating with 
young people and taking an interest in their interests, hopes, plans, and 
amusements. The vitality of youth is contagious. 

When questioned as to the secret of his marvelous youthfulness, in his 
eightieth year, Oliver Wendell Holmes replied that it was due chiefly ‘to 
a cheerful disposition and invariable contentment in every period of my 
life with what I was. I never felt the pangs of ambition. ~ Beas 
restlessness, ainbition, discontent and disquietude that make us grow old 
prematurely by carving wrinkles on our faces. Wrinkles do not appear on 
faces that have constantly smiled. Smiling is the best possible massage. 
Contentment is the fountain of youth.” 

We need to practice the contentment extolled by the genial doctor, 
which is not the contentment of inertness, but the freeing ourselves from 
entangling vanities, petty cares, worries, and anxieties, which hamper us in 
our real life-work. The sort of ambition he condemns is that in which 
egotism and vanity figure most conspicuously, and in which notoriety, the 
praise and admiration of the world, wealth, and personal aggrandizement 
are the objects sought, rather than the power to be of use in the world, 
to be a leader in the service of humanity, and to be the noblest, best, and 
most efficient worker that one can be. 

a “4 

It is the useless complexities in which vanity and unworthy ambition 
entangle us that wear away life and make so many Americans old men and 
women at forty. The simple life can be the fullest, noblest, and most use- 
ful. Rev. Charles Wagner, who is now among us, making his eloquent 
plea for simple living, says that a simple life and a strenuous life are not 
inconsistent, as a peaceful life and a vigorous life are not. In his little 
book, ‘‘ The Simple Life,’’ he shows most effectively how our needless com- 
plexities of thought and feeling cause us to waste energies that should be 
concentrated on useful ends. He emphasizes the fact that by our worrying 
and vexation of spirit we rob ourselves of vigor that, rightly employed, 
would accomplish valuable results. 

If you would live long, love your work and continue doing it. Don’t 
lay it down at fifty, because you think your powers are on the wane, or that 
you need arest. Take a vacation whencver you require it, but don’t give 


up your work. There is life,—there is youth init. ‘‘I can not grow old,’ 
says a noted actress, ‘‘ because I love my art. I spend my life absorbed in 
it. I am never bored. How can one have lines of age or weariness or 
discontent when one is happy, busy, never fatigued, and one’s spirit is ever, 
ever young? When I am tired it is not my soul, but just my body."’ 

. a 

A lagging step, a crippled form, and signs of decrepitude are evidences 
of wrong thinking, and of ignorant or irregular living. Look at Susan B. 
Anthony, the veteran reformer, in her eighty-fifth year, and at Mrs. Gilbert, 
the veteran actress, in her eighty-third! Who thinks of these splendid 
workers as old, or failing, or left behind by younger competitors? Miss 
Anthony is as vigorous and full of enthusiasm in her work, to-day, as she 
was half a century ago. At the international congress of women, held in 
Berlin during the past summer, she was easily the most prominent among 
the representative women of the world gathered there, and one of the most 
active. Mrs. Gilbert, the oldest actress now on the stage, is this season 
‘¢starring’’ in a new play. These women never thought of laying down 
their work or of growing old at fifty or sixty. They have found the great 
drama of humanity too interesting to give up their parts. 

‘We do not count a man’s years,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘until he has 
nothing else to count.’’ It is not the years that age us so much as the use 
we make of them, and the way we live them. Excesses of any kind are 
fatal to longevity or the prolongation of youth. 

Bitter memories of a sinful life which has gone all wrong make 
premature furrows in the face, take the brightness from the eyes, and the 
elasticity from the step, and make one’s life sapless and uninteresting. 

The Bible teaches that a clean life, a pure life, a simple life, and a 
useful life, shall be long. ‘His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s. He 
shall return to the days of his youth.’’ 

We grow old because we do not know enough to keep young, jusi as 
we become sick and diseased because we do not know enough to keep 
well, Sickness is a result of ignorance and wrong thinking. The time 
will come when a man will no more harbor thoughts that will make him 
sick or weak than he would think of putting his hands into fire. No man 
can be sick if he always has right thoughts and takes ordinary care of his 
body. If he will think only youthful thoughts he can maintain his youth 
far beyond the usual period. 

If you would ‘‘be young when old,’’ adopt the sundial’s motto, —‘I 
record none but hours of sunshine.’’ Never mind the dark or shadowed 
hours. Forget the unpleasant, unhappy days. Remember only the days 
of rich experiences; let the others drop into oblivion. 

It is said that ‘‘ long livers are great hopers.’’ If you keep your hope 
bright in spite of discouragements, and meet all difficulties with a cheer- 
ful face, it will be very difficult for age to trace its furrows on your brow. 
There is longevity in cheerfulness. 

a a 

‘Don't let go ot love, or love of romance; they are amulets against 
wrinkles.’’ If the mind is constantly bathed in love, and filled with help- 
ful, charitable sentiments toward all, the body will keep fresh and vigorous 
many years longer than it will if the heart is dried up and emptied of 
human sympathy by a selfish, greedy life. The heart that is kept warm by 
love is never frozen by age or chilled by prejudice, fear, or anxious thought. 
A French beauty used to have herself massaged with mutton tallow, every 
night, in order to keep her muscles elastic and her body supple. A better 
way of preserving youthful elasticity is coming into vogue,—massaging the 
mind with love thoughts, beauty thoughts, cheerful thoughts, and young 
ideals. 

If you do not want the years to count, look forward instead of back- 
ward, and put as much variety and as many interests into your life as pos- 
sible. Monotony and lack of mental occupation are great age-producers. 
Women who live in cities, in the midst of many interests and great variety, 
preserve their youth and good looks, as a rule, much longer than women 
who live in remote country places, who get no variety into their lives, and 
who have no interests outside their narrow daily round of monotonous 
duties, which require no exercise of the mind. Insanity is an alarmingly 
increasing result of the monotony of women’s lives on the farm. Ellen 
Terry and Sarah Bernhardt, ‘‘who seem to have the ageless brightness 
of the stars,’’ attribute their youthfulness to action, change of thought and 
scene, and mental occupation. It is worth noting, too, that farmers who 
live so much outdoors, and in an environment much more healthful than 
that of the average brain-worker, do not live so long as the latter. 

When Solon, the Athenian sage, was asked the secret of his strength 
and youth, he replied that it was ‘‘learning something new every day.”’ 
This belief was general among the ancient Greeks, — that the secret of eter- 
nal youth is ‘‘to be always learning something new.’’ 

There is the basis of a great truth in the idea. It is healthful activity 
that strengthens and preserves the mind as well as the body and gives it 
youthful quickness and elasticity. So, if you would be young, in spite of 
the years, you must remain receptive to new thought and must grow broader 
in spirit, wider in sympathy, and more and more open to fresh revelations 
of truth as you travel farther on the road of life. 

But the greatest conqueror of age is a cheerful, hopeful, loving spirit. 
A man who would conquer the years must have charity for all. He must 


avoid worry, envy, malice, and jealousy,—all the small meannesses that 
feed bitterness in the heart, trace wrinkles on the brow, and dim the eye. 
A pure heart, a sound body, and a broad, healthy, generous mind, backed 
by a determination not to let the years count, constitute a fountain of youth. 
which everyone may find in himself. 
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RICH WITHOUT MONEY,—THE LIFE- 
STORY OF GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 





HENRY CABOT LODGE 





[United States Senator from Massachusetts] 


[ HAVE been asked to write this brief article upon the late Senator George 

Frisbie Hoar ‘‘as an example of success without money.’’ The words 
in quotation marks are very suggestive, for the men in the past who have 
made history, who have won high places, and whose names are household 
words are not reverenced or remembered because they had or because they 
made money. Very few, indeed, of the great men whose names are known 
to posterity, and whose lives and deeds we study and commemorate, have 
had any connection with money at all. Rulers and statesmen, soldiers. and 
sailors, poets and artists, historians and philosophers, men of religion and 
men of science are those whom the world does not forget. If money enters 
into their lives at all it is only as something entirely secondary. What 
they did with money may have an interest, but the fact that they possessed 
or amassed money is to the posterity which honors or loves or is interested 
in them of no consequence at all. There have been lives written of cele- 
brated misers, as of other oddities, but Mr. Boffin is the only person 
recorded as having a special interest in this branch of literature, and as to 
the successful makers of mere money their lives seem to attract even less 
interest than those of the hoarders. 


His Life Was Successful in the Highest, Noblest Sense of the Word 


Yet at this precise moment, to those who look neither before nor after, 
it seems not a little remarkable, as the quoted words at the beginning 
indicate, that a man should die at the close of a great and beneficent career, 
honored by the nation and loved as much as he was honored in his own 
state, who had never made or even sought to make money. Tried by all 
the standards of the past it is not remarkable that a life like Senator Hoar’s 
should be regarded by all who know what that life was as a success of the 
highest and noblest kind, but it may seem extraordinary to a generation 
in which not the ability which makes money and conducts great enter- 
prises, but the mere possession of large wealth, excites a more profound 
and unwholesome admiration, perhaps, than at any previous period of 
history. 

No better antidote to this disease, which the frequent prostration before 
the merely sordid indicates, could be found than a consideration of Mr. 
Hoar’s career. He was fortunate in his birth and in his upbringing. His 
early manhood was given to the advancement of a great and unpopular cause. 
His middle age saw the unpopular cause become popular, and beheld the 
accomplishment of the vision of his youth in the emancipation of the slave 
and the preservation of the Union. From that time until his death his days 
were crowded with great public work. He was for nearly thirty years a 
leader in the senate, statesman, maker of laws, and ruler and guide of the 
republic. He died at the summit of his career with his fine intellect 
undimmed, and his warm affections unchilled. The unhappiness of idleness, 
the restless misery of wondering what new excitement could be found to fleet 
away the petty time allotted to us here never touched him, for he had 
always hard and incessant work to perform and never shrank from labor. 
When the brief, well-earned vacations came, he was never at a loss and 
the hours never hung heavy on his hands. He was a devout lover of 
nature, and the woods and fields of Concord and Worcester were to him an 
unfailing delight. There he rejoiced not only in the inanimate beauties 
of hill and valley, of trees and flowers, but also in the flight, the plumage, 
and the song of the birds in whose name he wrote, not long ago, the 
charming petition which led to the Massachusetts statute that protects 
song birds from destruction. He was fond of travel; he went to England, 
traced the homes of his ancestors, and visited the places associated with his 
best-loved poets. He traveled in Europe, and to him all the monuments 
of the past told their story as he looked upon them. 

He was a scholar in the broad, unspecialized, old-fashioned sense. 
His Greek and Latin went with him through life, and he read and read 
over again the poets, the dramatists, and the historians. of Greece and 
Rome as he read his Scott or his Shakespeare. He had a wide and minute 
knowledge of English literature, and such a lover of books and of good 
literature has an unfailing resource and unending pleasure ever by his side. 


He. Loved Research and Discovery,—Historical, Artistic, and Literary 


He loved history, and her ample page was always unrolled to him. All 
history interested him, but that of his own country and his own race he 
knew by heart. In addition he was an antiquarian and collector. The 
delights of research and discovery, just as keen when the subject is slight 
as when it involves the fate of nations and the joys of acquisition which 
only the seeker for historic or artistic or literary treasures is privileged 
to know, were all familiar to him. 

These were the diversions and the pleasures of his holiday times, —of 


. senate, where he remained for the rest of his life. 





the moments when he sought relaxation,—and he pursued them with the 
same energy and earnestness which he brought to the performance of duty 
and to the serious work of life. And yet, after all, it was that serious work 
which was his greatest happiness, because he did it well, and because it 
was of use and benefit to others. 


He Did not, originally, Intend to Remain in the Stress of Politics 


He was descended on the father’s side from a family of position in 
England which, for conscience’ sake, had come to the New World, and 
which, in the seventeenth century, gave a president to Harvard College. 
On the maternal side he was the grandson of Roger Sherman, one of the 
most distinguished of a distinguished family and one of the most eminent 
of the Revolutionary leaders. Born in Concord, famous alike for its history 
and its great men, he inherited all the best traditions which America could 
give. He was born at the period when his birthplace was the home of 
Emerson and Hawthorne and Thoreau, and when the whole of western 
Europe and of America was stirring with the new movement which sought 
to complete the work of liberation in politics and society that the French 
Revolution had left unfinished. His earliest impressions were of the lib- 
eration of Greece, the fall of the Bourbons, the English Reform Bill, the 
new thought of Emerson, and the bitter wrong of slavery which drove his 
father from Charleston because he sought to defend a fellow being whose 
skin was black. It was a remarkable time and a remarkable community. 
Men's minds were filled with hopes for the uplifting of mankind, and witha 
deep faith in the future of a liberated humanity. It is little wonder that 
Mr. Hoar, with his family traditions of duty and public service, absorbed 
the generous ideals of the time as naturally as he breathed his native air. 

A young, hard-working lawyer, making his own way in the world, he 
became one of the founders of the Republican Party in Massachusetts. 


' With that party he went through the early years of struggle and defeat, 


With it he marched to the great victory of 1860. He went to the legisla- 
ture, he rose steadily to the front rank at the Worcester bar, and in 1869 
he went to congress. He looked forward only to a brief service. His work 
in Washington was to be merely an incident in his life, for his desires and 
his ambitions were confined to his books and his profession. In reality 
it was the beginning of a continuous public service, to be ended only by 
his death, thirty-five years later. 


From the Time He Entered the Senate, He Was Known as a Leader 


He served for eight years in the house and then was chosen to the 
He had attained a high 
place in the house and had been one of the members of the electoral commis- 
sion in 1876,so that he came to the senate with reputation and position already 
made. He was a leader when he entered the senate and a leader he 
remained, with an ever stronger influence and an ever widening fame even 
until the end. He brought to his service all the qualities necessary to 
make a great senator. He was a lawyer of experience, learned and dis- 
tinguished at the bar. He was a scholar in the broadest, most generous 
sense. He was familiar with our history, with the growth of our constitu- 
tion, and with all the decisions and arguments connected with it, to a 
degree rarely equaled. He had a keen sense of humor, which never 
deserted him, and a ready wit which made him extraordinarily quick in 
retort and most formidable in the rapid exchanges of debate. His remark- 
able memory enabled him to draw on his stores of knowledge at a moment's 
notice and without the slightest hesitation. In his speeches his powers of 
argument and of lucid statement, even more effective than argument, were 
most conspicuous. Eloquence of a very high order was also his. All that 
he said was admirable in form, expressed in English which had much of 
the stately dignity of the eighteenth century, excellent in style, marked by 
great vividness and force, and, when he was roused or deeply moved, full 
of feeling and imagination. 

In the less showy but equally important qualities he was fully as strong. 
The acts to determine the presidential succession, to settle the method of 
counting the electoral vote, to repeal finally all that remained of the tenure 
of office act, that unfortunate legacy of the evil days of Andrew Johnson, 
and, in very recent years, to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy are 
examples of his power as a constructive statesman and lawmaker. These 
are, however, but leading incidents in a career of untiring industry, for Mr. 
Hoar was one of the hardest and most constant workers I have ever known. 
He never spared himself, never shirked, and to all questions, great and 
small, he brought the same thoroughness, the same determination, to do 
the very best that was in him. 
Unusual abilities, learning, scholarship, eloquence, power of work, 
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training, experience, — all 
these great attributes were his, 
but greater than all else were the 
character of the man, his moral 
qualities, an e spirit which in- 
spired him. ght up,asI have 
said, inat revolution and 
reform, | man of '48, 
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York third, and Illinois and Indiana following closely. At 
the date of the report,there were 4,910 pensioners residing 





SUCCESS 


His life was simple. In his 
early days ‘‘ plain living and high 
thinking’’ was not a phrase, but a 
reality and rule of life, and he 
never departed from it. He sac- 
rificed to his public service the 
opportunity to amass a_ hand- 
some fortune, which was assured 
him in his profession. It was no 
small sacrifice to a man who was 
the soul of hospitality, who loved 
to spend and give money, and 
whose private charities always 
went beyond what justice re- 
quired. But he never spoke of 
the sacrifice with the least tinge 
of bitterness. He neither envied 
wealth nor despised it. He had 
simply a fine and total indifference 
to it, something well deserving 
consideration and admiration. 

Mr. Hoar met with the sor- 
rows and disappointments insep- 
arable from a prolonged life, but 
his heart was set on nobler things 
than material success, and he 
achieved his heart’s desire to a 
degree not given to many men. 
He saw the visions of his youth 
grow into realities in a measure 
rarely vouchsafed. He saw the 
slave freed, the Union saved, 
constitutional government estab- 
lished in Europe, the consolida- 
tion of Italy, the liberation of 
Hungary, and the final downfall 
of Spanish tyranny in the New 
World. The failures and the dis- 
appointments sure to occur in so 
long a time could not dull the 
glow of these triumphs, and he 
remained, to the close of life, a 
thorough optimist with his faith in 
his country strong and heartfelt. 


oO. C. VICO 


The total number engaged in all the wars was 3, 304,995, 
and there was paid to them in pensions $8,179,717, 161. 
The average pension to each enlistment was nine hundred 
and sixty-two dollars. So far the Spanish-American War 
has cost the government $8,586,200 in pensions. The an- 
nual amount of the pension roll for this war is $2,224,473, 
paid to 16,729 persons. ‘The pension burden was heaviest 
in 1893. In that year the cost of pensions amounted to 
two dollars and twenty-four cents per one thousand dol- 
lars of taxable wealth. Last year it fell to one dollar and 
thirty-four cents per one thousand dollars. 

Up to June thirtieth, last, forty-seven thousand, one 
hundred claims were filed under executive order number 
seventy-eight, which increased the allowances to pension- 
ers beyond the age of sixty-two years. Under that order, . 
pensioners who have passed the age of sixty-two are paid 
six dollars a month; after sixty-five years of age, eight 
dollars per month; after sixty-eight years of age, ten dollars 
per month, and, after seventy years of age, twelve dollars 
per month. Of the claims filed under the order, 18,627 
were allowed in the months of April, May, and June. Of 
the one million, five hundred thousand dollars appropri- 
ated by congress to carry out the order, only six per cent. 
was called for, and the unused balance went back into the 
treasury at the close of the fiscal year. 





1904, the ts for pensions during the year outside of the United States, and they drew $722,440.69 
showed a ver those for the year preceding, in the last fiscal year. Nearly half of this amount went to 
lifting the that for either of the five preceding persons,in Canada. Quarterly pension vouchers were 
years, a yr any other year inthe history of | sent besides to persons in Mexico, South America, every 
the syste cal years 1893 and 1898. There country in Europe, the Azores, the Barbados, China, the 
were 994 n the rolls, which is a decrease of | Comoro Isles, East and South Africa, Samoa, the Sey- 
1,783 as vith the preceding year. ‘The dis- chelles Islands, Siam, and St. Martin. It shows that the 
bursemen year, amounted to $141,093, 571.49, pension bureau was a busy office last year. More than 
which is f $3,333,935, as compared with the _ two hundred and sixty-eight thousand cases were passed 
fiscal yea ed June 30, 1903. upon, and one hundred and fifty-three thousand certificates 
Some ; are curious. For example, we were issued. No fewer than 108,114 applications were 
learn that | on the rolls three pensioners of _ rejected, of which eighty-three thousand were thrown out 
the Revolut War, which was brought to an end over _on medical and twenty-four thousand on legal grounds. 
one hund nty years ago. Of pensioners ac- Of much interest are the statistics showing the number 
credited 1812, there still remain nine hun- __ of soldiers and sailors engaged in the several wars. They 
dred and vhile of the Mexican War no fewer are as follows:— 
than 13 )f those accredited to the Revolu- Revolutionary War, 184,038 
tionary W idow and two are daughters. The War of 1812, 286,730 
report sl ) payments are made to people Mexican War, 78 718 
residing nd territory in the Union, and in Indian wars, ‘ 83,993 
almost untry on the globe. Among the Civil War, . - * 2,213,365 
states, O amount of pension money paid Spanish-American War, , : 312,000 
annually with Pennsylvania second, New The Philippine and Chinese wars, 146,151 
1 ° sd ‘cc ] i 
The Old Tia Shimmer, “Polly ©” 
Aw Here comes the ‘¢ Polly,’? with a lopped-daown sail, 
Ar r-boot Rans is a-loafin’ on her rail: 
A her pump, and ’t is mostly often, tew, 
Ij 1’ to keep her floatin’ ’tis the only thing to dew. 
clump along, Keturah, you are purty thund’rin’ slow, Hi-i-i-oy ! 
But you ’re never stationary, like the «« Polly O.”’ 
Oh, R r-boot Rans once he tacked all day, 
A ’ to the wind’ard down in Sheepscut Bay; 
S taout head wind was a-holdin’ of him back, 
B rgot to h’ist his anchor, and was sailin’ on the slack. 
poosh along, Keturah, you are logy, yas, we know, 
But you ain’t tied to bottom, like the <« Polly O.”’ 
O Cap’n Rans, where ye baound, this trip? 
S and down, hey? Then, let her rip! 
I irest way around is acrost Goose Pass, 





And it’s purty easy sailin’? when the dew is on the grass. 


Oh, squdge along, Keturah, you are racked from head to toe, 
But you ain’t an old tin skimmer like the <* Polly O.”’ 


Cap’n Rans, what ye luggin’ for a load? 
Pavin’ blocks o’ granite for a New Yo’k road? 

Wisht you lugged intentions for contractors pavin’ hell, 
Guess they could n’t finish that extension for a spell. 


Oh, bunt along, Keturah, you are northin’ great to go, 
But the clams can hold a foot race round the *¢ Polly O.’’ 


So ’long, Cap’n Rans, with your leetle blocks of stone; 

Chaps who ’ve been to college have explained that rocks have grown: 
Profit, then, for you, ’cause, by time you get to Yo’k, 

Bet you’!l have material to build a city block. 


Oh, slosh along, Keturah, you and me is purty slow, 
But you ain’t rock-incubatin’ like the ‘* Polly O.”’ 


HOLMAN F. DAY 
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‘*At his shout the others swarmed from the 
cabin door, their mother behind them, all 
staring, laughing, and exclaiming”’ 
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"THE hollow was so still, so damp, that sound 

carried marvelously up and down it. It was 
deep, and well timbered upon both slopes with 
white oak, red oak, and upland hickory. A mile 
down it made into the creek valley,—thus it was 
not strange to find in the bottom of it much 
vagrant waterside growth. Sycamores, wild cherry 
trees, and shagbark hickories grew tall there, and 
black mulberries reached an umbrageous spread. 
Tree trunks lay prone across and athwart the 
lowermost part; some still in barken shrouds,— 
last year’s windfalls, these,—and some brave in 
fripperies of vine and bough and leaf as when 
they had been uprooted by August thunder 
storms; others naked and stark, barkless and 
branchless, with even the sapwood gone,—besides 
all these a remnant, the least desolate of all, rotted 
and crumbly, of a dead brown in dry weather, 
but seamed and streaked with foxfire when the 
nights were warm and damp. They were, for the 
most part, half imbedded in the sweet-smelling 
light black earth, with thickets springing up about 
them, thorn bushes, crab apples, hazels, and black- 
berries, —self-sown, all, and equally nurtured by 
the living sunlight overhead, and the black mold, 
usufruct of death, at their feet. 

All manner of forest denizens harbored and 
hunted in the thickets. Wood-nesting birds 
brought thither their fledgelings to grow full-feath- 
ered and strong of wing. Snakes came, too, 
along with lizards, toads, terrapin, tree-frogs in 
variety, and now and again a vagrant-minded tur- 
tle, to say nothing of snails, beetles, wood mice, 
and moles. Naturally the fourfooted things fol- 
lowed these small deer, even those lacking the 
instinct of prey. Molly Cottontail, the rabbit, 
knew every thorny fastness by heart,—often such 
a_one had saved her from Reynard, the fox. 
Butcher Ben, the weasel, Scented Sam, the pole- 


cat, Musky, the mink, a beast hardly less ill- 
odored, Sinful Johnny, the gray squirrel, and his 
cousin Red, the fox squirrel, likewise knew where 
the woodpeckers nested, and when mulberries 
were ripe, or hazelnuts were in the milk. Ringtail, 
the coon, came for berries, whatever their season, 
also for white oak acorns, and birdlings just ready 
to quit the nest. But even he.was not quite so 
omnivorous as old Miss Curlycue, the mother 
possum, whose name folks bookishly ignorant 
persist in miswriting o-possum, as if she had a 
pedigree full of Irish kings. 

She had truly a noble appetite and was indus- 
trious in seeking wherewithal to satisfy it. Nothing 
came much amiss to her,—eggs, or young birds, 
it was all the same when she plundered a nest. 


. She loved to root in the warm sunny places for 


the fleshy, sweetish bulbs of Adam-and-Eve, but 
devoured things less tasty if her nose turned them 
out. So with mulberries, if she had been fore- 
stalled in getting at the dead-ripe fallen fruit, she 
made nothing of scuttling up a tree, hopping from 
branch to branch of it, growling and showing her 
tusks to Sinful Johnny and Red, if they chanced 
to be foraging there. When elderberries burdened 
the hedgerows, and ripe pokeberries flaunted along 
every untidy fence, though she often broke down 
the stalks and ate her fill of them, she did not for- 
get.to search out juicy snails and fat beetles, nor 
cease from stealing upon the farms to prey upon 
hen yards, or to gorge herself with sweet half- 
rotten apples. 

Not astonishing was this, if you consider her 
burden, —she was sole provider for a litter of nine. 
Before they came, tiny, blind, helpless creatures, 
hardly able to wriggle, she had whipped her mate 
away from the nest, under the sunny lee of a big 
hollow log. There she had stayed, the moral and 
pattern of morose ill temper, until the babies were 


snug in her pouches, each little mouth clinging 
for dear life to its allotted teat. That was round 
about March,—after a bit she had stirred abroad 
with them, choosing mild, sunny weather, and, at 
length, venturing to call her children out of their 
warm nests to play. By and by, as the sun strength- 
ened, and, with it, the tides of growth, she had 
carried her children, grown too big for the pouches, 
on her back, with their tails wound snugly about 
her own, held high and rigid above them. 

But when she had fetched them to the hollow, 
in the beginning of June, they had come on their 
own feet, scampering after her like pigs behind a 
sow, and marvelously obedient to her guttural 
commands. They were still obedient, —the seven 
she had brought to possumhood. Musky had got 
one youngster and Scented Sam another. By way 
of evening things, Miss Curlycue had nosed out 
and eaten three nestfuls of blind young rabbits, 
and sucked all the nine eggs in a wild turkey’s 
nest. Ultimately, her brood had got the benefit, 
—they had tugged at and drained her to little 
more than a skeleton. She was proud of them, 
as became a proper mother possum,—also not a 
little tired; also, again, more than a little cross. 
It was mid-September, with the moon running on 
to full. She was ravenously blood-hungry,— 
though she had had more fruit than she could 
eat, —for flesh had been hard to get the last fort- 
night. There were no more nests, and the young 
birds were too strong for catching; moreover, dogs 
had bayed the moon so lustily that she had had 
to keep wary of the farmsteads. But even beyond 
her hunger and her weariness of family cares was 
the disturbing call of instinet. Two days back 
she had seen her forsaken mate ambling awk- 
wardly through the woodland. He had not made 
a sound, but she knew that in a fortnight more 
he would be calling her to sport with him in 
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in late moonshine over painted leaves. It would 
be much later before they would set up a new 
home together,—he was somewhat thin and rag- 
ged, although less so than herself. But she could 
never get away from unkemptness and a loosely- 
wrinkled skin, so long as she worried with a ruffianly 
litter which did not scruple to take the best of 
everything with force and strong teeth. : 

She had left the winter nest, upon a creek hill- 
side, for a roomy hollow tree in the oak woods, 
As she headed from it to the hollow, she grunted 
sharply at her litter, although the sound was so 
low it could not be heard ten feet off. But her 
children understood,—they bunched themselves 
behind her and went niggling down hill to plunge 
into a thicket. On the way they kept their eyes 
open for tidbits of snails, earthworms, or beetles, 
jostling or even rolling each other over, in the 
eagerness of the chase. Notwithstanding this, 
they came to the thicket pretty well together. 
But, hunt through it as they might, they found 
nothing, so their mother led them outside, to 
where a partly rotted log lay clear. It was never 
a big log, and it had weathered to a shrunken 
ghost. Miss Curlycue stuck her nose under it, 
growling as she did it. Instantly the litter’s 
noses also went under,—with thrusts and grunts 
they soon had the log out of its bed, leaving bare 
swarming wood lice, fat, juicy, white grubs, scuf- 
fling black beetles, and wriggling red: worms, all 
up and down six feet of black earth. The litter 
started to pounce upon the discovered prey, but 
the mother rose on her hind feet, bristling, growl- 
ing, and showing her teeth, and began to pummel 
them away,—darting in herself, between buffets, 
to snatch some specially tempting morsel. 
When she had eaten the best of everything, she 
growled again—if her squeaky utterance can be 
truly called a growl,—and whisked off, her tail 
jauntily high over her back, instead of trailing 
meekly behind. Presently she climbed an oak 
tree and curled herself: easily in a broad sunny 
crotch. When her children, after scrambling for 
the fragments of the feast, came to the oak’s foot, 
she spoke to them so fiercely that instinct told 
them to leave her alone. 

She never went back to the hollow tree nest, so 
Didelphia, her daughter, became the head of 


things. But she did not stay head long,—what 
self-respecting possum could, with an only sister 
timid, and of feeble mind, and five strapping 
brothers forever fighting, each for his own way? 
Didelphia, who was reckoned the eldest, and, as 
such, the proud possessor of the family name, found 
her own hollow tree before the next new moon, 


and resolved to have a quiet life, whatever else 
she might lack. She slept there through the best 
part of daylight, going out when the sun got low 
to forage and frolic with other young possums, 
her deserted family among the rest. They would 
have had great sport, only all of them were still 


growing, and, therefore, always hungry. It was 
still warm, and so dry that the leaves fell fast, 
although there had been no frost. The ground 


was nearly everywhere too hard for rooting, —old 
grass was tough and tasteless; new, so watery- 
tender, and, withal, so short, that it was mighty 
unsatisfying to a vigorous appetite. Though nuts 
and acorns were ripening, Didelphia and her fel- 
lows wanted something else. Each and several 
they had sweet teeth, on edge for—they did not 
know exactly what. 

Notwithstanding their hunger, they went through 
the whole round of possumly tricks. Didelphia 
learned easily to let go all foothold and swing by 
her tail from a high, slender bough, and, 
when she had tired of the sport, to curve 


herself into a lithe and nimble crescent, 
catch the bough with her fore paws, draw 
herself upon it, and sit there, triumphing 


over the clumsy fellows who had gone 
headlong to the ground, or caught on 
lower boughs halfway down. Sometimes 
she herself went down, but it was always 
of choice, for the advantage of a swing- 
ing start. Then she loosed her tail-hold, 
but, before she was much more than free, 
changed her flaccid pose toa tensespring, 
or a half somersault that landed her 
snugly on her feet. Sometimes, before 
springing, she would set herself swing- 
ing, pendulum-wise, so that she could 
reach, in her leaping, boughs very far 
‘aside. Indeed, the swinging trick had 
‘such an infinity of uses, and was, withal, 
‘so diverting, that she practiced it until ~. 
she was past mistress of it. - 

When it came to ‘‘ playing possum,’’— 


*She haa 
carried her 
children on 
her back" 


that is to say, shamming death, lying limp, breath- 
less, and inert, with no stir of muscle, nor so much as 
the batting of an eye, Grayhead, a yearling, a shrewd- 
witted fellow from the other side of the creek, was 
admittedly the best. That was not strange, his 
age considered, or the fact that he had been 
caught last season, and kept captive a full month, 
living riotously the while upon fatty bread, sweet 
apples, sweet potatoes, ear-corn, sliced pumpkin, 
mush, and chicken bones. His captor had been 
fattening’ him against Christmas time. Grayhead 
had somehow slipped away upon thé very edge of 
slaughter, so fat that he could hardly do more 
than waddle, but so stout-hearted, and, withal, so 
tricksy, that he had not feared to make the at- 
tempt. It was thrilling to hear him tell, in classic 
possumese, how he had not tried to reach the 
woods, at first, being sure that his arch enemy, 
Wrong, the possum dog, would trail him, and 
run him down in a wink; but how, instead, he had 
painfully scrambled onto a low roof, thence to a 
tree, an oak, overhanging a bigger roof, and how 
he had dropped on the second roof and scuttled 
along it to another tree, in whose high hollow, 
twenty feet in the air, he had lain snug and safe 
for three days, laughing to himself at the puzzled 
Wrong, growling and scolding below. Then he 
had skipped away, not over the ground, but along 
a fencg-top to the woods, liberty, and loneliness. 
It was past mating time, so he had been fain to 
house with another bachelor. He would never 
do it again, —this he declared with a languishing 
look at Didelphia,—Didelphia, who stared in- 
nocently back, being as yet too young and hungry 
to have a thought of love-making. 

Grayhead, at first, had been supercilious. After 
a little he made a point of haunting the range of 
Didelphia and her crew. He taught them much 
besides playing possum,—for example, to break 
trail by climbing one tree, leaping thence to half 
a dozen others in succession, moving at right 
angles to the original course, then coming down 
with a long leap so as not to taint the earth at 
any tree’s foot. He had possibly learned that 
from Ringtail and his sort, who invariably try 
thus to befool their pursuers. Through the woods 
he went almost straight away, but afield he ran in 
zigzags and half circles, without, however, doubling 
after the manner of Molly Cottontail. He fed 
alone, and counseled the younger ones to do the 
same, yet awhile. Greediness may have been the 
root of the counsel, but Didelphia preferred to 
think it wisdom, 

She went to sleep in her hollow tree, one morn- 
ing about daylight, wondering if she would ever 
fill her gray coat, which, weekly, got richer and 
thicker. Outside there was the lulling patter of 
steady rain, the swishing of wet boughs, and the 
fairy flitter of falling leaves. She was very tired. 
All night she had been playing or eating, —eating 
things bitter in the mouth. The water she had 
swilled at the spring branch had not washed away 
the bitter taste, any more than the ruffling south 
wind had made her cool. She wished she could 
shed her new coat, —the old one, thin and shaggy, 
would have been ever so much more comfortable. 
So she thrust her nose half out of the hollow, and 
forgot to nestle down among the leaves. Maybe 
that was why she slept so long, and so hard,— 
all through the day and on to midnight. 

She awoke tense, thrilling, and electrically alive. 
The rain had ceased,—stars glittered overhead, 
and the wind, sitting at northwest, sang shrilly 
about her house. The moon, a little past full, 
swam high and white in the velvet purple east. 











SUCCESS 


Underneath its rays the whole world glistened, — 
everything was powdered royally with the diamond 
dust of frost. “Didelphia was out and away, a mad 
thing in her joy. She did not know why she was 
so glad,—only that gladness had come to her in 
a sweeping flood. Instinctively she headed away 
from the woods and their shadows, toward the 
lighted open. There were big old fields along 
the creek, stretches of bottom and upland, un- 
touched by a plow these thirty years. Didelphia 
knew that she would meet her fellows there, —like 
herself, riotously happy, and ready to run and race 
until long after sunrise. 

What a night they had of it,—with the white 
moon wheeling up, then sinking down upon their 
revel! Grayhead led the rout, of course, with 
Didelphia at his heels. Up, down, round about, 
hither and yon, he darted, all hunger and weari- 
ness washed away by knowledge that the lean 
days were past,—henceforth the Brethren of the 
Gray Coats would eat the fat and the sweet. Frost- 
fall was the magic that had wrought the change. 
All the old field borders were festooned with vines, 


- laden vines of frosted grapes, theretofore sour and 


tasteless, but henceforth to be sweet and full of spicy 
tang. And all the old field spread was dotted 
and blotched with persimmon trees, some growing 
singly, others in clumps, and all thickly beset 
with tawny, blue-bloomed, many-seeded fruit. It 
had been acrid, harsh, and biting beyond the 
power of words to express. Now it would be melt- 
ing, even vinous, and more richly flavored than 
the grapes. Well might the Brethren of the Gray 
Coats rejoice and be glad. The feast set for them 
would endure until the sun should be on the turn 
again,—they might be gathering fragments of it 
even in February, and might live on their accu- 
mulated fat well into the spring. 

There was no eating, that night,—the young- 
lings, even, knew that they must wait till another 
dark. When it fell fairly the feast began, yet 
Grayhead, and others as wise, waited still another 
day. Frost came again to make sweetness sweeter, 
and fine flavors more flavorous still. Sunshine, 
also, had work to do. When it was done, and the 
third night fell, how these wary epicures raced 
to the gorging, skipping as they ran, climbing up, 
leaping down, tasting, testing, setting one tree 
over against another, and swinging perilously to 
snatch at grape festoons, or crouching, pictures 
of content, amid bending persimmon boughs, 
They ate smacking their lips delicately, as became 
epicures. Didelphia heard them without envy. She 
had been too hungry and too ‘‘growthy’’ to wait, 
but persimmons did not cloy like other things. 
She fed with a relish as keen as that of any epi- 
cure among them, and without the least lingering 
doubt as to the filling of her new great coat. 

««It takes three frosty nights to fatten a rabbit 
or a possum.’’ ‘Thus says the countryside, with 
full belief in the saying. Didelphia proved it 
fairly, the first frost had come late in October, — 
before November’s moon was full she was round 
and sleek. So were all the rest,—Grayhead was 
sleekest of all. He was, indeed, in prime condi- 
tion, a prize for any possum hunter, however 
discerning. Possum hunters came out nightly. 
Didelphia learned, in the first week of plenty, the 
exceeding worth of the tricks she had been taught. 
Although it was still every possum for himself, 
or herself, there were often three or four in the 
same persimmon tree, or clinging and swinging 
in the same grapevine. Thus she saw many mov- 
ing incidents, and herself had more than one hair- 
breadth escape. Somehow she had always had 
the luck to be on the far side when the 
hunters came, and the wit to run away 
while still running was possible. 

But there came a night, such as comes 
to. all possums, when every way seemed 
barred. She had climbed a lone per- 
simmon tree, whose fruit was almost the 
sweetest and most luscious in all the 
field. Grayhead and another—her father, 
though she did not know it, —were in the 
branches lower down. Didelphia had 
gone high,—not quite to the top, but far 
out on a bough so high and slender that it 
had as yet escaped despoilers. She lay 
along the branch, which bent under her, 
sucking and swallowing, the very moral 
and pattern of gormandizing bliss, when 
out from the woods, up from the tall 
sedge, came men with lighted torches, 
and axes over their shoulders, whooping, 
yelling, and crying on the dogs, which 
came, barking and yelping, straight to 
the tree’s foot. 
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It was ten o’ clock,—the moon, well up the east, 
had been under a cloud,—hence the torchlight. 
As the hunters, who had spread to encircle the 
tree, closed in upon it, the cloud drifted .away,— 
in the white radiance the torches dimmed to 
smoky yellow flares. Moonlight can be cruel, for 
all it is so silver-soft. It showed to the hunters 
the crouching graycoats,—a sight that set them 
whooping more madly than before. The tree was 
not very big, but too stout for shaking from be- 
neath. The axes would have made short work of 
it, but the hunters chose, instead, to leave it stand- 
ing, in the hope of other possums. One of them 
shinned up it, almost as easily as if he had been 
a possum, gripping it with knees and elbows, until 
he came to the limbs, then, standing upright upon 
the stoutest bough, with both hands high above 
his head, he shook mightily the branch that held 
poor Grayhead and his fellow. 

Panic-stricken, they leaped to another, barely 
caught it, and ran to the tip. The shaker fol- 
lowed them, laughing aloud, the men below en- 
couraging him with whooping cheers. This time 
he shook so hard that each possum lost his foot- 
hold, but kept a desperate tail-clutch. It might 
have defied shaking for all time, but the shaker 
knew something more to do. He climbed until 
his feét were on the branch, then, holding to 
higher twigs, sprang up and down on it, accenting 
the springs between whiles with vigorous kicks. 
At the fifth kick Grayhead went down,—a breath 
later his fellow came plump on top of him. Be 
sure. the dogs nipped them on the spot, although 
both lay, to all seeming, as dead as doornails. 

Black Dan, Wrong’s master, therefore head of 
the hunt, snatched them up, swung them high 
above his head, and shouted: ‘‘ Whoop-ee-ee! 
My soul’s alibe! Bofe dese rascals is butter-fat, 
an’ so heavy I ’spect dey gwine make de tote-boy 
holler long beto’ he gits um home.’’ Then ‘‘the 





«1 "spect dey gwine make de tote-boy 
holler long befo’ he gits um home'’”’ 








boy,’’. who was not a tote-boy, being of white 
skin, begged for-the privilege of sliding the cap- 
tives into the gunny sack, which had been brought 
along, folded knapsack fashion upon Daddy Ben’s 
back. Dan shook his head. ‘‘ Dese better had 
be sont home on de stick,’’ he said, eying his 
catch triumphantly. ‘You hear me,—dis is er 
possum night all right. _We-all gwine cotch er 
bagful ’sides dese two. Fetch de stick, Dancy, 
—den draw straws, you an’ Pete, fer wlio goes 
home wid it, an’ who stays.””__ 

The stick was a six-foot length of sapling, split 
at either end. Dan opened the splits deftly, and 
slipped a possum’s tail in each. Then the stick 
was balanced upon Pete’s shoulder,—he had lost 
in the straw drawing. ‘‘ The boy,’’ looking after 
him as he trudged sorrowfully along the back 
track, saw a gray shadow leap from the outermost 
verge of the persimmon boughs, and disappear 
instantly in the thick sedge. Didelphia had 
chosen to run for it,—a choice of desperate wis- 
dom, as the end showed. Wrong was after her, 
at the boy’s shout, the other dogs tumbling upon 
his heels, but the men hanging back a little. 
They had never heard of /aw,—the fair start al- 
lowed by venery to every hunted thing, but pos- 
sibly some echo of it had come down to, them 
through tradition. Not till the chase was a hun- 
dred yards ahead did they stir themselves to fol- 
low. Running, they did not whoop, for Didelphia 
and Wrong set a pace that left them no breath for 
it. Didelphia moved with such speed that no- 
body saw her when she finally reached in safety 
her hollow tree. Yet she had not gone straight to 
it, but by devious ways, up and down tree trunks 
and along big boughs. 

She might not have escaped if possums had not 
promised to be so plenty it was hardly worth 
while to waste Wrong’s nose in picking up her 
trail. Thus, and thus only, she was spared to 
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eat many more persimmons, growing, all the while, 
fatter, bigger, and of finer coat. Bolder she grew, 
too,—bold to the degree of audacity. Else how, 
upon a crisp late-December morning, should the 
boy have found her still afield, with the sun shin- 
ing fairly and folks stirring abroad? The boy's 
mind ran on Christmas,—was not the house full 
of greenery, and rich, sweet, spicy smells, and de- 
lightful mysteries? He was wondering if he should 
get a new gun, or a watch, or a camera,—or all 
three. He wanted them all, but not very badly, — 


_ he had already so very many other things. He 


was walking across the old fields, bound for black 
Dan’s cabin, and ultimately for the crossroads 
store. The storekeeper was going to have a pos- 
sum supper late upon Christmas Eve. His cronies, 
for ten miles around, were already bidden toit. In- 
deed, so many were coming that he was still looking 
out for possums, although he had ten fine fellows in 
hand, and had been stall-feeding them a fortnight. 

When the boy spied Didelphia crouched in the 
top of a sapling persimmon, tall, and very slim, 
he shouted at her: ‘‘ Ho, youbig glutton! You’re 
goin’ to the possum supper. I'll shake you out, 
and you're too lazy-fat to run.’’ But, when he 
came to the tree’s foot, it seemed as if there might 
be two words to that bargain. Slim as the sapling 
was, he could not shake it hard enough to dislodge 
the possum, —if he should shin up it and swing off, 
though he would certainly fetch down his quarry, 
he would as certainly lose it. He felt in his pock- 
ets. Yes, there was plenty of string. Ina twink- 
ling he had knotted all of it, tied the end to a stout 
pebble, and thrown the pebble over Didelphia’s 
perch. Then he tied the free end to a long pliant 
grapevine, cut in the thicket right at hand, pulled 
up the vine until it hung well balanced over the 
persimmon bough, caught both ends of it fast, and 
swung on them with all his weight and might. 

He felt the tree top give. So did Didelphia. 
She tried to leap for the trunk lower down, but 
missed and came tumbling to earth, right at the 
boy’s feet. As he seized her she bit him viciously, 
then pretended to fall dead, although she kept her 
eyes half open, meaning to be off at the least slack- 
ening of his hold. The slackening did not come. 
Not for naught had the boy hunted with Daddy 
Ben, and Dan. He might have tied Didelphia, 
paw, and tail, and snout. Instead, he managed to 
cut a stick with his jackknife, split it, put her tail 
properly in it, and marched away with her swing- 
ing from it, the proudest boy in the county. 

The storekeeper would gladly give him a dollar 
for her. But first he must go by Dan’s cabin. It 
was a log cabin with a door, no windows, and a 
big stick-and-dirt chimney, furnished mostly with 
children, although there were three dogs besides the 
peerless Wrong, who stayed up at the plantation 
house most of thetime. Dancy, the oldest child, 
was just the boy’s age,—that is to say, fifteen. He 
was chopping wood lugubriously in front of the 
cabin, but flung down his ax to shout: ‘‘Who- 
ee-eee!!!’’ at sight of the boy and his burden. 
At his shout the others swarmed from the cabin 
door, their mother behind them, all staring, laugh- 
ing, and exclaiming, as they listened to the story 
of the catch: ‘‘My great gracious granny, but 
dat is er big un!’’ Luce, the mother, said, at 
length, fingering Didelphia’s coat: ‘‘ Mizzable fat, 
too. Fattes’ I eber did see—’’ 

‘«Fatter’n your Christmas ones? Dan told me 
he had two in a barrel.’’ The boy spoke proudly, 
and Luce dropped her eyes, sighing a little. «‘ Dey 
is bofe done gone ter de supper,’’ she said; 
‘«Dan ’lowed he mought ketch us some yother 
ones befo’ Chrismus,—but, sence he’s had dat 
misery in de side, I’se been ’feared ter let him 
go out ob nights.”’ 

‘«T wisht he had er kep’ um,’’ Dancy said, sor- 
rowfully; ‘‘ yo’ ma’’—nodding toward the boy,— 
«done gimme sweet taters ter cook wid um. Dat 
whut make hit so aggervatin’ not habin’ um. 
*Course we'll eat de taters, but dey’ll jes’ make 
us hongrier fer de possum.”’ 

««You hush, Dancy!’’ Luce commanded,—but 
again she sighed. The boy looked at her, then 
raised the stick to his shoulder. Didelphia was 
so heavy, and she had already made the shoulder 
ache so, that he had been half a mind to turn her 
loose. If he went on the chances were that he 
would turn her loose,—to be caught, maybe, next 
week, by somebody else. Already there was rising 
in him revolt against killing, where the game had 
not even a ghost of a chance for life. Impulsively 
he put the stick in Luce’s hand, saying, ‘‘I’m 
glad it’s such a big possum,—maybe it'll give 
you a taste all round,’’ then ran away, not waiting 
for thanks. 
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The Story of a Family That Was not too Large 





HARRIET -PRESCOTT 


SPOFFORD 





HE held the lamp low, shielding the flame with 

one hand,—a big, brown hand, used to 
strong work,—and looked down at the rosy faces 
in the wide bed. 

There were three in that bed,—a tangled..mass 
of cherubs, one pillowed on another, and. arms 
and feet thrust everywhere. There was Marnie, 
the first little girl that came after the older boy, 
her mother’s mainstay, the sweetest thing that 
ever grew on earth, faintly flushed with sleep now, 
her curls in dewy rings. There was Betty, every 
one of whose freckles he loved,—fairy favors, he 
heard the minister call them,—little Betty, the 
child that made trouble. There was Rhody,—he 
recalled the day when he brought from town a 
pair of red morocco shoes for Marnie,—and 
Rhody came, and did not speak a word, but lifted 
her little foot to his knee and held it there a 
minute, bare and grimed, looking in his face, and 
he put the red shoes away till he could get some 
blue and some bronze ones for the others. No, 
it was out of the question: he could not let them 
‘go, his own three girls! 

And in the trundle-bed there was Mamy, the 
pale, silent child he had taken home when his 
sister died, and had loved before he had any of 
his own to love. No, no, he couldn’t spare 
Mamy; she was always in a dream, but she was 
Mamy and his dead sister, too. He knew noth- 
ing about Madonnas; but, if he had, he would 
have said the young girl Mary must have looked 
this way. He did not put things into words,— 
-but the worshipful feeling in his heart he had for 
her he might have had for that other Mary.of 
long ago. He had some degree of worshipful 
feeling, indeed, for his own children,—they 
seemed to him such miracles,—called into exist- 
ence as if one summoned spirits from the vasty 
deep. The baby slept with Mamy; her protect- 
ing hand still held the small blanket about him. 

He stepped on lightly in his stocking feet to 
the room where the boys were, bowing his height 
in the doorway. ‘The dark head of Charles lay 
on the pillow of the crosslegged bedstead. He 
had gone into infinite distance in a slumber 
deeper than dreams. The boy was his pride,—a 
very different person from Harriman’s Charlie; 
Harriman’s boy would never have come to any- 
thing if he had lived. He expected great things 
from Charles. Some day this fellow would go to 
the general court. Yes, he would do justice to an 
education; he ought to have it,—but he couldn't. 
If there was any grit in him he’d find a way him- 
self. As for Tom and Billy, the little red-headed 
rascals in the other bed,—why, without the twins 
the place would be as still as the grave. They 
had been fighting, and had fallen asleep with 
their arms locked in a wrestling grip, and would 
wake up and be at it again at daybreak. And 
then the ray of the lamp caught a sparkle, and 
he saw a tear on little Jo’s cheek; he had been- 
sent to bed before the others, for some mischief 
he had done. That tear brought a tear to the 
father’s eye. His mother was very tender of little 
Jo,—doubly tender since the fall that lamed him. 
He must make up to the little lad for that tear. 

But, good heavens, how was he going to make 
up anything to these children for having brought 
them into the world to work and want and, per- 
haps, live in poverty? That was what the woman 
said, that afternoon, when she wanted Louisy to 
give her one. Why were such women allowed to go 
about the earth? An angry sparkle shot across the 


long-lashed hazel eyes that little Jo had inherited. 

He turned away, but looked back from the 
farther door, as a miser might look back at his 
treasure. His wife was standing there, leaning 
against the wall; he saw her shadow tremble. He 
put his arm over her shoulder, and they went 
down the narrow stairs together. 

His wife sat in the rush-bottomed chair, very 
straight and rigid. You might have said that she 
was one waiting for sentence of life or death. He 
crossed to the other room and brought back the 
big and battered Bible, and opened it at the 
leaves following the Apocrypha, where lay all 
the family records they had. At the foot of the 
last page was the date of the baby’s birth; there 
was hardly room for one more. It was not an 
unusual occurrence, by the time the baby came. 
But Marnie’s name made him recall the night 
when she was given’ back to them after the fever, 
and he went out into the wintry dark, and saw the 
stars shining in the deep midnight blue, far, far 
from universe to universe, and the crisp, white 
fields leading their level way to the great forest on 
one side, and into the soft, mysterious glow of the 
snowy horizonon theother. And he felt a sweet, 
unnamed sense of innocence about him, as if the 
soul of his mother had come out of the immeasura- 
ble spaces to watch over the little child. He shut 
the book hurriedly, and sat pulling at his sun- 
bleached beard. 

‘«It’s no use,’’ he said; ‘‘I can’t give up one 
of ’em.’’ 

“‘It seems such a thin’ for Marnie,’’ said the 
wife. ‘‘Seems ’sef we hadn't orter slight it. 
She’d be fetched up like a lady. And she does 
love the thin’s thet ladies has.’’ 

««She loves us more.”’ 

The-wife sighed, a long, low sigh, and took up 
her knitting mechanically. ‘‘ You don’t suppose 


it’s stan’in’ in Charles’s light, do ye ?’’ she said. 


‘«She’d send him to school an’ ter college, cer- 
tain. He’d know all there is ter know. He’d be 
a great man, some day. He'd stand a chanct of 
being president, mebbe.’’ 

«And we’d be where we be!’’ 

«*«T would n’t let that hender,’’ she said, bend- 
ing low over her narrowings. 

««T would.”’ 

‘«He ain’ tthet sort,anyway. Mebbeit would n’t 
be right ter tek sech a chance away from him,”’ 
she murmured, with another long sigh. 

‘It would n't be right to take away from him 
the chance of bein’ loved by his own kinsfolks, of 
lovin’ them back, or helpin’ up his brothers and 
sisters. W’y, wife, I sh’d think you wanted ter 
git red of your children!”’ 

She looked up, with a slow, bewildered look 
in her dark eyes. He had seen just such a look 
of soft reproach in the eyes of a creature he had 
had to kill, ‘‘It seems as ef we was doomin’ 
of ’’em.”’ 

‘«Doomin’ ’em to what? 
was so onhappy, wife.’’ 

««Qh, I ain’t, I ain’t! But thet woman showed 
me the diff’rence, and it seems dretful selfish not 
to let’em go,”’ she said, in a moment. 

“’Tain’t. ’Tain’t, nowise. They’re our’n. 
They’re our flesh an’ blood. They’re our love 
an’ life. _There’s no injustice in their sheerin’ 
our lot. . Ef we was rich they’d sheer it. An’ so, 
as we’re poor, they can.”’ 

«I do’ know,’’ she said, rather slowly; ‘‘’ t seems 
ter me thet I can see Mamy, now,—the way the 
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woman’ddress her. She’d look like a sperrit—’ 

‘*Mamy!’’ There was a note of horror in his 
voice, as if his dead sister stood ready to accuse 
him of unfaithfulness. ‘*No, I tell you, no, Louisy! 
Ef we give one up, we've got to do it teetotally, 
for good an’ all. We're never ter see thet one 
agin, She ain’t goin’ ter hev it shamed of a lot 
of poor relations, bimeby.’’ 

‘She couldn’t help its rememberin’,’’ 
mother answered, defiantly. 

«« All but the baby.’’ 

‘«She can’t have the baby! She can’t have the 
baby! That’s settled!’’ cried. the mother, her 
shaking voice caught in a sob. 

«‘I’d ruther she'd hev him than any of the 
others.”’ 

‘*No, no, no! My little baby! The helpless 
little thin’!’’ She rocked herself to and fro, her 
hands hiding her face, ashamed of tears, but glad 
of their relief. ‘«I don’t ask for much,’’ she 
sobbed, ~‘* but ’t seems ’sif I might keep my own 
babies!’’ 

‘«T sh’d think I was tryin’ ter rob yer of ’em!’’ 

‘«T do’ know but what ye be!”’ 

‘«Come, Louisy. Don’t less quar’! over this. 
It’s too ser'us. You’re all worked up. The 
baby’s safe enough. She don’t want no nussin’ 
babies. An’ little Jo’s safe, though he’s so 
pindlin’ mebbe some delicate livin’ ’d be the best 
for him—"’ 

‘«Soon’s she see he was goin’ ter be crippled, 
she’d send him back, an’ he’d miss it more’n ef 
he hed n't hed it.’’ 

‘«He’s one thet needs love, too, little Joe is,’’ 
said the father, reflectively. ‘‘An’ she couldn't 
love him, no way, like his own folks.’’ 

There was no sound in the room, for a while, 
but the woman’s stifled sobs. She looked up 
with a shudder; the whole black night seemed 
pressed against the pane and staring in; now and 
then the wind stirred a vine 
there with a restlesstap. She 
rose to light another lamp. 
«*It’s so dark,’’ she said, 
‘«seems as if I could n’t see 
to think. And it’s so still 
I'll hev ter holler!’’ As the 
shadow crossed the window 
Bos’n woke outside, and 
far-off Harriman’s dog an- 
swered his bay. 

‘“‘Folks can allus keep 
their dogs!’’ she said. 

‘«There, there, there!’’ 
exclaimed her husband, 
‘‘you ain’t no need ter feel 
so, Louisy. I guess we can 
keep what’s our’n. They 
ain’t gone yit. They ain’t 
goin’,—none of ’em. I'll 
take the hull blame business 
on me. W'’y, yes, s’ pose 
thet pesky woman lost her 
money! Where’d the child 
be, then ?’’—and he started 
to his feet and walked up 
and-down the kitchen. 

««Yes!’’ cried the mother, 
looking up eagerly from the 
lamp she was adjusting, 
whose flame glittered in her 
tears; ‘‘s’pose she did! 
*Tain’t impossible, is it, 
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now?’’ Then she tried to brush the tears back. 

‘*An’ that puts a new face on it, you see. 
We ain’t stan’in’ in their light sech an all- 
fired lot, be we? Wal, I was goin’ ter say we'll 
sleep on it, an’ see how it looks in the mornin’. 
Sleep sometimes seems ter winner thin’s. But I 
guess we may as well thrash it out neow. Thet 
woman says it will be a great thin’ ter be saved 
from work. But I do’ know's I want ter save the 
boys work. Work ain’t no hardship.’’ 

««Thouten there’s tew much of it!’’ 

‘‘An’ there’s a kind o’ relish to the livin’ you 
git outen’ the yarth. W’en we've done with it, 
the farm’ll cut up inter market gardings for the 
boys. Itain’t ever ben worked fur half its wuth.’’ 

««An’ some of ’em may take ter trades. Jo’s 
a regular whittler a’ready,’’ said the mother, 
picking up her knitting again; ‘‘ but there's the 
little gels,’’ 

‘«They’ll marry!’’ said their father. But then 
something dashed the triumph of histone. ‘ Least- 
ways, it’s likely. There’s husbands enough,— 
sech as they be. I do’ know. I'd kinder ruther 
they stopped ter hum whilst we did.’’ 

‘¢A lot of little gran’children ain’t so bad,’’ 
said his wife, persuasively. ‘‘I wouldn’t hev 
anybody miss the pleasure we’ve hed in our 
young ’uns.’’ 

«¢ And the little folks'll keep us young, comin’ 
back an’ tumblin’ roun’. Wal, I guess we'll 
chance it. Durn the woman! She thinks, be- 
cause a man's got six or seven children,—how 
many be they, Louisy? I never can keep count, 
‘thouten I lot ’em off on my fingers."’ 

««There’s nine,—countin’ Mamy.”’ 

‘«Sothey be. Wal, I guess there’s love enough 
ter go roun’, and porridge, tew. Ary one on’em’s 
got a better lookout’n Harriman’s poor youngster. 
How many ’ve they buried, Louisy,—the Har- 
riman’s ?’’ 

«« All they hed, but this one. 
ful shif’ less creeter.” 

««’ Tain’ t everyone’s got your faculty, Louisy.’’ 

The color mounted to his wife’s face and 
burned out the freckles there. ‘‘The poor thin’ 
never hed no stren’th,’’ she said. * ‘‘ She was jes’ 
beat out, like a flower in the wind. She was well 
meanin’.’’ 

‘«So’s Harriman. He’s a-bringin’ of it up by 
han’.’’ 

‘«My! He’ll never raise it,—an’ this weather, 
tew. It’ll foller its mother, sure. I wish ’t—’’ 
she paused, and began to wind up the ball. 

«Wall, —what is it you wisht?’’ 

‘*QOh, nothin’. °*Tain’t no matter,—excep’ fer 
a’ temptin’ Proverdunce. I was goin’ ter say’t I 
wish’t we hed n’t so many of our own, so'’s we 
could help Harriman.”’ 

‘«Louisy, I wouldn’t darst say sech words. 
P’raps we hev got more’n our sheer. And it 
bears on a poor man, fer a fac’."’ He stared 
hard at the crack in the yellow, whitewashed 
wall. 

‘«But, you see,’’ she added, brightly, ‘‘they 
ain’t one too many!”’ 
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She was a dret- 


The clock struck stroke 
after stroke, with an air of 
finishing the business. 
‘‘Wal, I’ve gotter put the 
taller on my boots,’’ he said, 
stretching his long length, 
with his arms above his head; 
‘guess this lamp’ll jest 
about last us,’’—as his wife 
turned out the one she had 
so recklessly lighted. 

‘«Talk o’ work! I do’ 
know’s there’s any pleas- 
anter feelin’ than jes’ bein’ 
tired.’’ 

««When there’s no more 
todu,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Did 
you let the cat out ?’’ 

‘©Yes. There he’s on the 
winder, neow. You let him 
in whilst I wind the clock. 
What you barrin’ the door 
for?’’ he cried, turning 
about. ‘‘That. door ain't 
never bin barred. I guess 
the bolt’s too rusted to be 


drawed.’”’ 

««T do’ know,’’ she an- 
swered, nervously; ‘the 
children—"’ 


He laughed. ‘I guess 
nobody won’ t git them chil- 


dren ‘ith me roun’,’’ he 








said. 
clock!’’ 

**Ain’t I told you? W’y,’’— 

‘*Wal, she can’t hev it, little Johnny. It was 
gran’sir’s, and it’s goin’ ter be gran'baby’s. 
There! I’ve gotter be down to the last bars by 
the time the birds stir. I'll fetch my dinner 
along. An’ w’en that critter comes by, you can 
tell her we ain’t doin’ no tradin’ in children, an’ 
our’n’ll stay where God put’em. But she can 
have the old sekkerterry she was hankerin arter, 
—fer w’at’s fair. Did she really say fifty dollars?’’ 

His wife nodded several times with emphasis. 

‘* By mighty!’’ he cried, with his eyes flashing, 
‘«T sh’d think she hed a screw loose. Don't 
seem reasonable. King! she ain’t fit to be 
trusted with money, let alone children. W'y, I 
ain’t hed so much as thet in han’ since Bates was 
hung! Seems like highway rob’ry, or blackmail, 
or suthin’. P’raps we'd better say half that. 
’T ain’t no use to us.’’ 

‘«I keep rawsberry jam in it, and the jell, —thet 
is wen there’s any to keep.- An’ the sugar cook- 
ies,’’ she added, hesitatingly. ‘I guess I’d better 
say sixty. Ef she’s offerin’ so much, she’ll give 
more. She’s made me sech a sight o’ trouble I 
do n’t feel ter spare her.’’ 

‘‘She didn’t mean ter make yer no trouble, 
Louisy.’’ 

‘«Anyheow, she made it,—a-wantin’ my chil- 
dren! An’ she wants the old flowered chany, tew. 
For my part, I’d ruther hev some new wite ’ith a 
gold band. And I forgit w’ at she said she’d give 
fer the spinnin’ wheel in the garret, an’ the brass 
warmin’ pan, an’ gran’ marm’s big copper kettle to 
set a s'rub or a christian-anthem. But I do’ know 
es it’s jes’ the thin’ ter take advantage of a weak 
mind. Ef I knowed fer certain she wus n't a little 
off,—why, father, I don’ b’lieve but there’d be 
enough to buy a parlor organ!’’ 

«© Ef we don’t put it agin’ Charles’s schoolin’.’’ 

Her face fella little. ‘‘ Wife, I’d like ter give 
ye all the desires of yer heart,’’ he said, wistfully. 

‘I don’t want anythin’ but w’at I’ve got!’’ she 
cried, with a sudden passion, throwing her arms 
around his neck. in unwonted abandon, and hiding 
her face a moment in his sleeve; ‘‘I’ve got you 
and the children!’’ 

««And I’ve got the best wife, and they’ve got 
the best mother in the hull of Christendom. Wal, 
we'll hev to be a-stirrin’ ’bout as soon’s we’re 
asleep, and it’s close to no time at all, neow.’’ 

««T’m sorter sorry fer that woman, though,’’ she 
said, standing off and twisting up her fallen hair. 
It was pretty hair still. «‘She’sareallady. She’s 
real lonesome. She said ’t would be like a sun- 
beam in the house, like flowers, like music. She’d 
orter take two of ’em, she said.”’ 

‘«Sho!’’ An’ she can’t hev one. Jes’ hear 
that are owl a-laughin’ at it. That’s w’at I call 
music. It’s a live flute—’ 

«« She said I’ d no idee, ’th all them a-swarmin’ 
roun’, w’at it wus ter hev an empty house and an 
empty. heart like her ’n.”’ 

‘«Wal, then, I’m sorry fer her, tew. But I 
don’t feel no call ter give her my children. You 
can give her the sekkerterry, ef yer wanter.”’ 

«You don’t believe the children ever’ll be a- 


‘*I wonder thet woman did n't want this 


’ layin’ of it up agin us, do ye ?”’ 


««] don’t b’lieve they’ll ever need ter know 
anythin’ about it, *thouten you tell’em. An’ if 
they du, I guess they'll think there’s nothin’ in 
heaven above, or in’arth beneath, or in the 
waters that’s under the ’arth, better’n father an’ 
mother love. By George, there’s that durned 
rooster talkin’ about mornin’ !’’ 

«Wal, you go’longto bed. I’ve gota sponge 
to set.’ She went to her work, quick-footed, 
light-hearted, her pulses singing a note of thanks- 
giving. Presently all was quiet in the old farm- 
house, except for the slow ticking of the clock, 
and nothing stirred but the shadow of a climbing 
rose that the red waning moon threw on the 
kitchen floor, and that the cat crept round to 
watch cautiously and play with furtively. 

Sunset was pouring a purple glory across the 
fields, the next evening, when the little girls ran 
to meet their father, who came up slowly, and 
wearily, and somewhat hesitatingly, carrying an 
odd-looking bundle quite beyond their reach. 
‘«I thought I’d bring it, myself, this time, ’stid 
o’ the doctor,’’*he said; ‘‘but I ain’t ast your 
mother yet ef she wants it. Wife,’’ he added, as 
she came to the door at the tumult, ‘‘ Harriman’s 
been killed by the fall of that old ellum he was 
allus ’lottin’ ter cut down. An’ I come by, an’ 
there was this baby ’most perishin’,—hungry as 
a bird that’s fell from the nest.’’ 
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““*1l thought I'd 
bring it, myself, 
this time,’ 
he said’’ 


‘©You don’t say! The poor soul!’’ 

‘*I do’know. Your han’s is pretty full up, now. 
But, ef they send it to the poor’ us’, it'll die afore 
it knows w’at ails it. Somehow, I sorter felt 
pitiful for the little thin’.’’ 

‘¢Oh, mother, mother,’’ came a chorus from 
tiptoeing, peering, clamoring children, ‘‘it’s a 
baby,—another baby! Oh, you’ll keep it; do say 
you'll keep it, mother! We'll rock it, we’ll—’”’ 

«« The poor mite! Here, father, give it to me,” 
said his wife, holding out her arms, the wild rose 
pink flushing up her face. ‘‘Men are the on- 
handiest,—goodness, it ain’t no heft at all! Dear 
sakes alive, there’s nothin’ to it! Poor Harri- 
man!—there! ’*T ain’t much more trouble ter 
fetch up two together than one. I’m glad you 
was goin’ by, father!’’ 

~~ 


™ 
The Czar Was “Called Down” 


EVER since he came to the throne, the czar of all the 
Russias has been accustomed to take a morning spin 
of two or three miles on his bicycle, whenever the weather 
of the cold land he rules has permitted. He says it is the 
surest way he has yet found of getting away from court 
formalities, and of keeping his mind in a proper condition. 
Earlier in his reign this morning ride was the cause of 
several amusing incidents, at least one of which showed 
the gentleman beneath the monarch. He had that day 
chanced to wear the undress uniform of a colonel in one 
of his cavalry regiments. Before he had ridden far he 
passed a very pompous old general from the extreme 
southern part of his empire, but, not knowing him, the 
wheelman bowled merrily past without sign or word. The 
next minute he heard, ‘‘I say, colonel, stop!"’ 

A little wondering and a little amused, the czar at once 
dismounted, and waited till the other overtook him. 

‘“Why does not my inferior salute the officers above 
him?” demanded the general, abruptly. 

The czar, standing at attention, his fingers at the edge 
of his cap, replied, ‘‘I apologize, general. I have been 
so short a time on the throne that I have not yet been able 
to meet all the men who support me so ably.”’ 


» » 
Use of the Earth in Electrical Power-transmission 


GUCCESSFUL experiments in the employment of the earth's 

conducting power in long-distance transmission have 
recently been made in France, under the auspices of a 
Swiss company. It has been found that the use of the 
earth as a return-circuit or as a reserve line effects a sav- 
ing of three quarters of the copper now required for power- 
transmission, and, accordingly, of three quarters of the 
energy now lost in the resistance of the line. The sensible 
zone of electrification extends only for a few hundred feet 
around the point where the line makes its earth-connec- 
tion, and there is no disturbance of telegraph or telephone 
wires. In the opinion of M. Emile Guarini, the French 
expert, these results mark an epoch in the history of long- 
distance transmission of electric energy. 
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SUCCESS 


CAN EUROPE IGNORE THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


The German Emperor and Other Great European Warriors Hint that It Must Be Abolished 





HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 





HEN so eminent an economist and. statesman as Pro- 
fessor Adolf Wagner, of the Berlin University, asks, 
in all seriousness, ‘‘What has the United States of 


America ever done for the civilization of the world?’’ 
—meaning, doubtless, to say, ‘‘ What has civilization 
ever done for the United States?’’—and when both 
kaiser and professor pronounce the Monroe Doctrine 
‘‘an empty pretension behind which is neither energetic 
will nor actual power,’’ we pause for reflection, and are 
led to exclaim, with Saul of Tarsus, ‘*Can these things 
be?’’ 

Since our late little disturbance with Spain, if not 


indeed before then, we haye been laboring under some- 
what different impressions. We have even been led to 
believe that we may now, without presumption, hold up 


our national head beside Austria and Italy, cast a re- 
spectful glance at France and Germany, and even venture 
a wink at old England across the water. Hitherto we 
scarcely had the temerity to place ourselves in the cate- 
gory of world powers, though we had bluffed the Old 
Country to the top of its bent, unblushingly boasting 
throughout Europe what we had done and could do, all 


to make it tolerated. So, when we awoke to find our- 
selves really ‘‘in the swim,’’ and, withal, wealthy, 
humane, and progressive, it made us modest. In awe 
of ourselves we stood as before some mysterious dispen- 
sation, and we became humble. There is no further 


ment of Cuba, of China, and of Spain, even, in whose 
just and necessary chastisement there was no vindictive- 
ness. We were surprised that so much should be made 


of that little affair in Manila Bay, and the other one off 
Santiago Harbor, or that so much importance should be 
attached to our cuffing Spain out of America, a feat which 
scarcely afforded us pastime. 
Yet even so it came upon us, this, our greatness, 
and through no fault of ours. We could not help it. 
All unconsciously, without plan or premeditation, like a young giant merg- 
ing into manhood, our strength developed and the result stood before us. To 


be told by the herr professor and his kaiser, men of parts and erudition who 
should know whereof they speak, that the United States has never done any- 
thing, and that the Monroe Doctrine is but an empty threat with no intelli- 
gent energy behind it,—it is discouraging. We do not claim to be working 


for civilization, which, whatever it'may be, does not require our help but 
works for itself, tending to improve all things alike through agencies good 
and evil. Men and nations do not make the power of progress, but are 
made by it 


“Let the Germanic and Romanic Nations Unite,”—for Our Destruction 


But, however blind Berlin may be, we can plainly see, because of the 
origin and evolution of this commonwealth in the wilds of America, a fresh 
flowering of civilization. We can see, among the blessings to the human 
race wrought out by this benignant influence through the agency of these 
Anglo-American’ states, broader civil and religigus liberty; a new.and purer 
republicanis which regards with disfavor monarchism, class aristocracy, 
a large standing army, and the degradation of labor. We can seea nobler 
manhood, an unfettered and more elevated womanhood, and a more intel- 
ligent and refined society. Besides these and other beneficent influences, 
many useful inventions have originated here, adding to the comfort and 


luxury of living, and, withal, a general development, in some respects, at 
least, in advance of Old World ways. Even war, that curse of the universe, 





HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
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there was more and severer fighting than ever Europe 
will give us, some millions of men have sprung up with 
intelligent energy and money enough at command to 
achieve pretty much anything that they may deem to 
be right and necessary; and our Monroe Doctrine is 
one of those few questions that brushes its mustache 
upward and will never go for solution to The Hague. 

The Germans are good fighters, but have not enough 
to do. So they sail around the world and fire off their 
guns at mud forts, while the good kaiser pats them on 
the back with one hand, and with the other placates 
the other great powers,—for more to be feared than 
armies is the world’s enlightened opinion. The German 
emperor, however, is not to be taken too seriously; he 
may not be so unwise as he sometimes seems, even 
though his people do not like to have him out alone far 
from home. Berlin will be careful how Germany goes 
to war with a nation strong enough to give the kaiser the 
drubbing he is aching for; careful, also, not to ignore that 
power of powers, greater than any world power, or any 
combination of Germanic cad Romanic forces, the 
world’s sentiment as to what is just and fitting between 
men and nations. It was this greatest of powers that 
stopped the fire of the German gunboats on the Vene- 
zuelan forts, and sent apologies to Paris and London and 
Washington, whence emanated disapproval of such pro- 
ceedings. 


England Devotes a Million Dollars daily to Defense 


Where, then, is the wisdom of this rivalry among 
the powers in maintaining standing armies and building 
vessels of war, when the question is one of merely men 
and money and the result can be determined as well be- 
fore the fighting as afterwards? England, this year, in 
time of peace, including the new warships ordered, is 
spending a million dollars a day on her army and navy. 
Is Germany prepared to do more than this? Germany 
will fight for territory and domination,—not stronger 
powers than herself, but weaker ones; the United States will fight for neither, 
having all that is wanted of both; but Americans will fight for a principle, 
and that to the very end. Nor will it ever be safe for Germany to depend 
upon the Germans in America to side with the mother country in the event of 
war. Like Englishmen, Germans who have tasted liberty in these United 
States are in no haste to abandon it for the mummeries of monarchy, and the 
burdens and impositions attending it. All Americans, German-Americans 
as well as Anglo-Americans, well know that it would be better for the United 
States if Spanish-America were peopled by Germans in place of the mon- 
grel intermixtures of Latin, Indian, and African blood, who spend their lives 
fighting each other for supremacy. Unintelligent and non-progressive, self- 
sufficient, and ungrateful, but for the United States they would become an 
easy prey to the rapacity of foreign powers. If respectable Europeans will 
come in and take their place, leaving at home their obsolete rulerships, 
and their work-disdaining aristocracies, with all their evil implantings and 
attendant manipulations of power, they will be welcome. 


living witnesses. 
printed document 


The Future of the World Is to Be Controlled by the Anglo-Saxon Race 


The Germans in America no more want their kaiser or his representa- 
tive to rule over them, here, than do Englishmen desire the presence of 
King Edward. Hence I say it is plain that, if Germany is not building 
war ships for home defense rather than for aggression, with the United 
States especially in view, she is throwing away her money; for of what avail 
is it for one sea power to arm to meet a superior sea power? With regard 
to the United States, the case is different. Arming for defense with us requires 
a force sufficient to meet any nation or combination of nations attempt- 
ing to plant European rulership in America. We may be very sure that, 
without adequate means of defense, the Monroe Doctrine can never be 
sustained. Further than this, it is absolutely essential for 
self-protection and the peace of the world for England and 
America to have the best navies, at whatever cost; other- 





as waged by us, is attended by more consideration and humanity and with . 

less atrocity than when waged by any other nation; nor have we ever fought 

for gain or aggrandizement, after the manner of Europeans, but only from 

necessity, and for the vindication of some sacred right or high principle. 
What, then, shall be done to us because we do nothing 

for civilizatior is the Berlin school will have it; and what 

shall be done to us because of our ‘‘empty pretension’’ of 

a Monroe Doctrine with ‘‘neither energetic will nor actual 

power’’ behind Simply this, say the herr professor and 

his kaiser, the Germanic and the Romanic nations 

unite, relegate the United States to the infernal regions, and 

dominate the world. This is what they say; this is what 

they would do, were they able. Then would appear upon 

the earth new Germanies: besides the present Germany a 

Germany-in-America, a Germany-in-China, and a Germany- 


in-Africa, with spoils for Italy and France, and something 








wise France and Germany will help themselves to whatever 
they want, under one pretext or another. Germany may 
likewise consider it essential to her welfare to h. ve the best 
navy. But it is obviously impossible for the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Germanic and Romanic combination both to have 
the best fleet, so the longest purse will have to settle it. 
Quite at variance with the German dream of domina- 
tion through alliance with the half-defunct Latin race are 
the visions of other nations from other points of view. As 
those who speak English read the signs of the times, the 
future of the world is in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Having been the latest to emerge from barbarism into our 
Conor present civilization, and having the experiences of older 
nations from which to draw, our nation has, or should have, 
a development superior to all others, more especially as 
with natural advantages were implanted inherent qualities 








also for Spain to civilize as she civilized Cuba and the Phil- 
ippine Islan 
The Germans Sail the Seven Seas Firing at Mud Forts : 
Pleasing teachings these may be for the school of Ber- R ‘ 
lin, but bad for Germany if she ventures too far, under the fe 
impression that the Monroe Doctrine is but an empty pre- § 
tension, or that Romanic allies will enable her to dominate 
the world. 
Before ever there was any kaiser, the Monroe Doctrine 
was an estublished entity, with intelligent energy enough to 
defend it against all comers. Since our Civil War, in which St. Petersburg 


UncLeE Sam.—lI'll smash ev- 
ery window in your house, if 
| like, but don’t you come 
near mine.—'‘Novo Vremya,”’ 


not common to all the races; and, as Rome was nearing the 
period of decline when progress began in England, and the 
three or four thousand years which seem to be the allotted 
life-term of nations are not yet half spent, may we not ex- 
pect, if, peradventure, we can escape the pitfalls of anarchy 
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and luxury, ten or twenty centuries more in which to acquire and dispense 
before Syria will be reclaimed and England will become as Syria. 

In every part of the world, on all the continents and among the islands, 
are well planted and rooted men whose origin was English, with English 
instincts and institutions, English culture and English integrity. They 
form the youngest among the nations, if we except the half development of 
China and the whitewash of Russia and Japan. They are the strongest, 
most liberal, intelligent, refined, and humane; they are daily becoming 
better and stronger, and are not likely to deteriorate for two or three thou- 
sand years, at least. It is an interesting study to watch the Englishman as 
he exhibits himself in Australia, in India, in South Africa, in Canada, and 
in the United States of America, and compare the several phases of his life 
and development abroad with what he was and is in his native isle. 

Nor is it sentiment, or fraternal affection, or commercial or political 
policy, so much as it is natural affinity, cr that inexorable necessity which 
underlies and governs all progress, whatever that may be, that draws together 
and unites, in a brotherhood based on mutual respect and confidence in the 
sincerity and humanity of each other, ali the English-speaking peoples of 
the earth. In America the Anglo-Saxon race takes on new life, and the 
civilization of Greece and Rome seems to have been born anew. 

There is, in the older countries, little absolute progress. Such inven- 
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tions of ours as they honor us by copying they copy in an imperfect manner. 
There may be a good fast-running elevator in Europe, but I have not seen 
one. As to relative morals, it is not egotism in us to say that there is more 
honesty and integrity among English-speaking peoples than among those of 
the Latin race. Given over, though we are, to the cant of custom and the 
hypocrisies of fashion, yet by far the greater number of our men do not lie, 
—except in an emergency. We are not yet above or beyond the delight- 
ful occupation of killing, and that with energy and efficiency, when neces- 
sity demands it ; but never before was humanity in war more conspicuous 
than in our late war with Spain; never was displayed by a conqueror a more 
intelligent chivalry, or by a government less inclination to rob or impose 
upon a weaker power, than when Spanish soldiers were given free passage 
home, or when Cuba was given independence because it had been promised, 
or when the greater portion of our allotted indemnity for alleged outrages in 
China was declined because it was deemed excessive and unjust. Much 
is now effected by arbitration, but there are vital principles which we never 
can arbitrate, such as the integrity of the Union, the maintenance of our 
Monroe Doctrine, etc. It is a fact, becoming plainer every day, that the 
wars of the future—those, at least, in which the United States may be con- 
cerned,—will be fought upon the water. As for invasion, it has become 
practically impossible, on the part of either Europe or the United States. 


s *** Have you 
laid a plot 
to ruin me, 
Sayler?’’’ 


THE PLUM TREE 


The Confessions of a Politician 





PART 
THREE 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


BEGUN IN THE 
OCTOBER ISSUE 





ABOUT a month after the Chicago and Fredonia 
Bill was smothered in committee there ap- 
peared upon the threshold of my office, in the 
administration building of the Ramsay Company, 
a man whom at first glance you might have taken 
for an exhorter or a collector for some pious en- 
terprise. But, if you had made a study of faces, 
your second glance would have cut through that 
gloze of almost timid appeal. Behind a thin 
screen of short gray beard lay a heavy loose 
mouth, cruel and strong; above it, a great beak 
and a pair of pale green eyes, intensely alive. 
They were in startling contrast to the apparent 
decrepitude of the stooped, shambling body, far 
too small for its covering of decent but some- 
what rusty black. 
‘«Senator Hoskins,’’ said I, rising and advanc- 
ing to greet the justly feared leader of my party. 


I knew there was an intimate connection between 
this visit and the death of his pet project. I 
thought it safe to assume that he had somehow 
stumbled upon Woodruff’s tunnelings, and, with 
that well-trained nose of his, had smelled out their 
origin. But I need not have disquieted myself; I 
did not then know how sofily he moved, sending 
no warnings ahead, and leaving no trail behind. 

For several minutes the senator and | felt for 
each other in the dark in which we both straight- 
way hid. He was the first to reveal himself in 
theopen. ‘But I do not wish to waste your time 
and my own, Mr. Sayler,’’ he said; ‘‘I have come 
to see you about the threatened split in the party. 
You are, perhaps, surprised that I should have 
come to you, when you have been so many years 
out of politics, but I think you will understand 
why,aslexplain myself. You know Mr. Roebuck ?”’ 


‘«T can’t say that 1 £xow him,”’ I replied; ‘‘he 
is not an easy man to know,—indeed, who is?’’ 

‘‘A very able man; in some respects, a great 
man,'’ Hoskins went on; ‘‘ but, like so many other 
great men of business, he can not appreciate poli- 
tics,—the difficulties of the man in public life 
where persuasion and compromise must be used, 
authority almost never. And, because I have re- 
sisted some of his impossible demands, he has 
declared war on the party. He has raised up in 
it a faction headed by your old enemy, Dominick. 
I need not tell you what a brute he is, the repre- 
sentative of all that is abhorrent in politics.’’ 

««A faction headed by Dominick couldn't be 
very formidable,’’ I suggested. 

«« But Dominick is n't the nominal leader,”’ re- 
plied Hoskins. ‘‘ Roebuck is far too shrewd for 
that. No, he has put forward, as the decoy, my 
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colleague, Croffut,—perhaps you know him? If 
so, I need n’t tell you what a vain, shallow, venal 
fellow he is, with his gift of gab that fools the 


people.’’ 

‘¢T know him,’’said I, in a tone which did not 
deny the accuracy of Hoskins’s description. 

‘« Their object,’’ continued the senator, ‘‘is to 
buy the control of the party machinery away from 
those who now manage it in the interests of con- 
servatism and fair dealing. If they succeed, the 
only business interest that will be considered in 
this state will be the Power Trust. And we shall 
have Dominick, the ignorant brute, lashed on by 
Roebuck’s appetites, until the people will rise in 
fury and elect the opposition,—and you know 
what ?¢ is. » 

‘*What you say is most interesting,’’ said I, 
‘«but I must confess I have n't imagination enough 
to conceive a condition of affairs in which any- 
body with ‘the price’ couldn’t. get what he 
wanted by paying for it. Perhaps the business 
interests would gain by a change,—the other 
crowd might be less expensive. Certainly the 
demands of our party's machine have become in- 
tolerable.’’ 

‘«It astonishes me, Mr. Sayler, to hear you say 
that,—you, who have been in politics,’’ he pro- 
tested, taken aback by my hardly disguised at- 
tack upon him, —for he was in reality ‘‘ party’’ and 
‘«machine.’’ ‘‘Surely, you comprehend the situa- 
tion. We must have money with which to main- 
tain our organization, and to run our campaign. 
Our workers can’t live on air; and, to speak of only 
one other factor, there are thousands and thou- 
sands of our voters, honest fellows, too, who must 
be paid to come to the polls. They wouldn't 
vote against us for any sum; but, unless we pay 
them for the day lost im the fields, they stay at 
home. Now, where does our money come from? 
The big corporations are the only source,—who 
else could or would’ give largely enough? And it 
is necessary, and just, that they should be repaid. 
But they are no longer content with moderate and. 
prudent rewards for their.patriotism. - They make 
bigger and bigger, and anore and more unreason- 
able, demands on us, and so undermine our popu- 
larity, —for the people can't be blinded wholly to 
what's goingon. And thus, year by year, it takes 
more and more money to keep us in control.”’ 

‘*You seem to have forgotten my point,’’ said 
I, smiling. ‘*Why should you keep in control ? 
If you go out, the others come in. _ They bluster 
and threaten, in order to get themselves in; but, 


when once elected, they discover that it wasn’t 
the people’s woes they were shouting about, but 
their own. And soon they are docile ‘conserva- 
tives,’ lapping away at the trough, with nothing 


dangerous in them but their appetites.”’ 


‘« Precisely, —their appetites,’’ said he. 

‘‘A starved man has to practice eating a 
long, long time before he can equal the 
performances of a trained glutton,’’ I 
suggested. 

His facial response to my good-humored 
raillery was feeble, indeed, and it soon died 
in a look of depression that made him seem 
even older and more decrepit than was his 
wont. ‘*’Tis thesamestory, wherever I go,”’ 
said he, sadly, s the business interests 
refuse to see their peril. And when I, in ‘ 
my zeal, persist, they—several of them, Say- 
ler,—have grinned at me and reminded me 
that the legislature to be elected next fall 
will choose successor! As if my own 
selfish interest were all I had in mind! I 
am old and feeble, on the verge of the grave. 
Do you think, Mr, Sayler, that I would con- 
tinue in public life if it were not for what I 
conceive to be my duty to my party ? I have 
toiled too many years in its service—’’ 

‘Your record speaks for itself, senator,’’ 
I put in, politely but pointedly. 


«« You are very d 
said, forlornly 


iscouraging, Sayler,’’ he 
hut I refuse to be discour- 


aged. The party needs you, and I have come 
to do my duty, and I won't leave without 
doing it.”’ 

‘«T have nothing to do with our company's 
political contributions,’’ I said; ‘* you will 
have to see Mr. Ramsay, as usual.’’ 

He waved his hand. ‘Let me explain, 
please. Roover is about to resign,—as you 
probably know, he’s been chairman of the 
party’s state committee for seventeen years. 
I’ve come to ask you to take his place.’’ 

It was impossible for me wholly to hide 


my amazement, my stupefaction. Had he 
had the shadowiest suspicion of my plans, 


of the true inwardness of the Croffut-Dominick 
movement, he would as readily have offered me 
his own head. In fact, he was offering me his own 
head; for, with the money and the other resources 
at my command, I needed only the place of official 
executive of the party to make me master. And 
here he was, giving me the place,—fancying he 
could use me as he had been using Roover. 

He must have misread my expression, for he 
went on: ‘‘Don’t refuse on impulse, Sayler. I 
and the others will do everything to make your 
duties as light as possible.’ 

‘‘T should not be content to be a mere figure- 
head, as Roover has been,’’ I warned him. He 
had come, in his .desperation, to try to get the 
man who combined the advantages of being, as 
he supposed, an enemy of Deminick and of being 
in one of the financially influential families in the 
state. He had come to cozen me into letting him 
use me in return for a mockery of an honor. And 
I was simply tumbling him, or, rather, permitting 
him to tumble himself, into the pit he had dug 
for me. Still, I felt that I owed it to my self-re- 
spect to give him a chance. ‘If I take the place, 
I shall fill it 40 the best of my ability.”’ 

‘«Certainly, certainly, — we want your ability.’’ 
Behind his bland, cordial mask I saw the spider 
eyes gleaming and the spider claws twitching as 
he felt his net quiver under hovering wings. 
‘«We want you—we need. you, Sayler. We ex- 
pect you to do your best.’’ 

My best! What would my. «‘ best’’ have’ been, 
had I had only what he thought, —dependent upon 
him for supplies, surrounded. by his lieutenants, 
hearing nothing but what he chose to tell me, and 
able to execute only such orders as he gave or 
approved. 

««T am sure we.can count on you,’’ he urged. 

«IT will try it,’’ said I, with a hesitation that 
was not altogether show. 

He did not linger,—he wished to give me no 
chance to change my mind and fly his net. I was 
soon alone, staring dazedly at my windfall and 
wondering if fortune would ever give me anything 
without attaching ‘to it that which would make 
me doubt whether my gift was most bitter or most 
sweet. 

Hoskins announced the selection of the new 
chairman that very afternoon,—as a forecast, of 
course, for there was the formality of my ‘‘election’’ 
by the sixty-three members of the state committee 
to be gone through. His proposition was well re- 
ceived. The old-line politicians remembered my 
father; the Reformers recalled my fight against 
Dominick; the business men liked my connection 
with the Ramsay Company, assuring stability and 
regard for ‘‘ conservatism ;'’ the ‘‘boys’’ were glad 





‘*Hoskins denounced me as an infamous ingrate”’ 


SUCCESS 


because I had a rich wife and a rich brother-in- 
law. The ‘‘ boys’’ always cheer when a man with 
money develops political aspirations. 

I did not see Woodruff until I went down to the 
capital to begin my initiation. I came upon him 
there, in the lobby of the Capital City Hotel. As 
we talked for a moment like barely-acquainted 
strangers, saying nothing that might not have been 
repeated broadcast, his look was asking: ‘‘ How did 
you manage to trap Hoskins into doing it?’’ I 
never told him the secret, and so never tore out the 
foundation of his belief in me as a political wizard. 
It is by such judicious use of their few strokes of 
good luck that successful. men get their glamour 
of the superhuman. 

I left Woodruff, to join Hoskins. ‘‘Who is 
that chap over there,—Doctor Woodruff?’’ I 
asked him. 

‘« Woodruff?’’ repeated the senator,—‘‘oh, a 
lobbyist. He does a good deal of work for Roe- 
buck, I believe. An honest fellow,—for that 
kind,—they tell me. It’s always well to be civil 
to them. - They can do a lot of mischief.’’ 

Hoskins’s ‘‘initiation’’ of me into the duties 
of my office wiped away my last lingering sense 
of double, or, at least, doubtful, dealing. He told 
me nothing that was not calculated to mislead 
me, and he was so glib and so frank and so 
sympathetic that, had I not known the whole ma- 
chine from the inside, I should have been his 
dupe. It is not pleasant to suspect that, in some 
particular instance, one of your fellow men takes 
you for a simple-minded fool. To know you are 
being so regarded, not in one instance, but in 
general, is in the highest degree exasperating, no 
matter how well your vanity is under control. Per- 
haps I should not have been able to play my part 
and deceive my deceiver had I been steadily at 
headquarters. As it was, I went there little and 
then gave no orders, apparently contenting my- 
self with the credit for what other men were doing 
in my name. In fact, so obvious did I make my 
neglect as chairman that the party press com- 
mented on it and covertly criticised me. Hoskins 
mildly~reproached me for lack of interest. He 
did not know—indeed, he never knew, —that his 
chief lieutenant, Thurston, in charge at headquar- 
ters, had gone over to ‘‘the enemy,’’ and was 
Woodruff’s right-hand man, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to say where Woodruff got the orders 
he transmitted to Thurston. 

My excuse for keeping aloof was that I was 
about to be transformed into a man of family. 
As: I was fond of children I had looked forward 
to this with more eagerness than I ventured to 
show to my wife. She might not have liked it, 
eager though she was also. As soon as she knew 

that her longings were to be satisfied, she 
entered upon a course of preparation so 
elaborate that I was secretly much amused, 
though I thoroughly approved and encour- 
aged her. Every moment of her days was 
laid out in some duty imposed upon her by 
the regimen she had arranged after a study 
of all that science says on the subject. 

As perfect tranquillity was a fundamental 
of the régime, she permitted nothing to ruffle 
her. But Ed. more than made up for her 
calm. Two weeks before the event, she for- 
bade him to enter her presence,—‘‘ or the 
grounds,’’ said she, ‘‘where I’m likely to 
see you. The very sight of you, looking so 
flustered, unnerves me.’’ 

While he and I were waiting in the sitting 
room for the news, he turned his heart inside 
out to me. 

‘‘T want to tell you, Harvey,’’ said he, 
‘«that the—boy or girl—whichever it is, —is 
to be my heir.’’ 

‘«T sha’n’t hold you to that,’’ I replied, 
with a laugh. 

‘«No,—I’ll never marry,’’ he went on. 
‘« There was an—an angel,—you know the 
Shaker settlement, —well, out there.’’ 

I looked at him in wonder. If ever there 
was a man who seemed unromantic, it was 
he, heavy and prosaic and so shy that he 
was visibly nervous even in bowing to a wo- 
man acquaintance. 

«IT met her,’’ he was saying, ‘‘when I 
was driving that way,—the horse ran, I was 
thrown out, and her parents had to take me 
in and let her nurse me. You’ve seen her 
face,—or faces like it. Most of those Ma- 
donnas over on the other side, in all the gal- 

‘ leries, suggest her. Well,—her parents were 
furious,—wouldn’t hear of it,—you know 
Shakers think marriage and love and all 
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mat sort of thing are wicked. And she thought 
so, too. How she used to suffer! It wore her to 
a shadow. She wouldn’t marry me,—would n't 
let me so much as touch her hand. But we used 
to meet and—then she caught a cold,—waiting 
hours for me, one winter night, when there’d 
been a misunderstanding about the place we were 
to meet,—I was in one place, she in another. 
And the cold,—-you see, she could n't fight against 
it. And—and,—there won't be another, Harvey. 
All women are sacred to me for her sake, but I 
could n’t any more marry than I could—could 
stop feeling her sitting beside me, just a little 
way off, wrapped in her drab shawl, with her 
face—like a glimpse through the gates of heaven.’’ 

Within me upstarted the memories that I kept 
battened down. 

‘«Your children are mine, too, Harvey,’’ he 
ended. 

I took from Carlotta’ s workbasket an unfinished 
bit of baby clothing. I went to him and held it 
up and pointed to the monogram she had embroid- 
ered on it. 

«E, R. S.,’’ he read aloud. Then he looked 
at me with a queer expression beginning to form 
in his eyes. 

‘« Edward Ramsay Sayler, if it’s a boy,’’ said I; 
‘¢ Edwina Ramsay Sayler, if it ’s a girl.’’ 

He snatched the bit of linen from me and buried 
his face in it. 

The baby was a boy,—fortunately, for I don't 
admire the name Edwina, and I should n’t have 
liked handicapping a child with it. Carlotta and 
Ed. were delighted, but I felt a momentary keen 
disappointment. I had wanted a girl. Girls never 
leave their parents completely, as boys do. Also 
I should rather have looked forward to my child’s 
having a sheltered life, one in which the fine and 
beautiful ideals do not have to be molded into the 
gross, ugly forms of the practical. I may say, in 
passing, that I deplore the entrance of women into 
the world of struggle. Womer are the natural and 
only custodians of the ideals. . We men are com- 
pelled to wander, often to wander far, from the ideal. 
Unless our women remain aloof from action, how 
are the ideals to be preserved? Man for action; 
woman to purify man, when he returns stained with 
the blood and sin of battle! 

But—with the birth of the first child I began to 
appreciate how profoundly right my mother had 
been about marriage and its source of happiness. 
There are other flowers than the rose,—other flow- 
ers, and beautiful, the more beautiful for its ab- 
sence. 

* * * * * * * 

We—our party, —carried the state, as usual. Our 
legislative majority was increased by eleven, to 
thirty-seven on joint ballot. It was certain that 
Hoskins’s successor would be of the same political 
faith; but would he be Hoskins? At first that 
venerable custodian of the plum tree hadn't a 
doubt. He had come to look on it as his personal 
property. But, after he had talked to legislators 
elect from various parts of the state, he became 
uneasy. He found that the party’s members were 
dangerously evenly divided between himself and 
the ‘*Dominick-Croffut’’ faction. Soon he 
was at me to declare for him. I evaded as long 
as I could,—which did not decrease his nervous- 


‘*The whole face appeared, and | stopped short in my speech” 





ness. When he put it to me point-blank, I said: 
‘‘I can’t do it, senator. 1 will not mix in quarrels 
within the party.’’ 

‘«But they are saying that you are against me,”’ 
he pleaded. 

«« And your people are saying that I am for you,”’ 
I said. 

‘«But, surely, you are not against me and for 
Schoolcraft? What has he done for you?’’ 

«* And what have you done for me ?’’ I replied, 
—a mere interrogation, without any feeling in it. 


‘Tell me. I try to pay my debts.”’ 
His eyes shifted. ‘‘ Nothing, Sayler, nothing,’’ 
he said. ‘I didn’t mean to insinuate that you 


owe me anything. Still, I thought— You wouldn't 
have been state chairman, except—’’ 

As he halted, I said, ‘‘ Except that you needed 
me. And you will recall that I took it only on 
condition that I should be free.’’ 

‘«Then you are opposed to me?’’ he said: 
‘«nobody can be on the fence in this fight.’’ 

‘«I do not think you can be elected,’’ I replied. 

As he sat silent, the puffs under his eyes swelled 
into bags and the pallor of his skin changed to the 
gray which makes the face look as if a haze or cloud 
lies upon it. I pitied him so profoundly that,‘had 
I ventured to speak, I should have uttered impulsive 
generosities that would have cost me dear. How 
rarely are our impulses of generosity anything but 
impulses to folly, injustice, and wrong. 


«« We shall see,’’ was all he said, and he rose | 


and shambled away. 








They told me he was a pitiful sight, wheedling | 


and whining among the legislators. 


But he de- | 


graded himself to some purpose. He succeeded | 


in rallying round him enough members to deadlock 


the party caucus for a month,—members from the | 


purely rural districts, where the sentiment of loyalty 
is strongest, where his piety and unselfish devotion to 
the party were believed in, and his significance as a 
‘«statesman.’’ I let this deadlock continue—forty- 
one for Hoskins, forty-one for Schoolcraft, —until I 
felt that the party throughout the state was heartily 
sick of the struggle. Then Woodruff bought, at 
twelve thousand dollars apiece, two Hoskins men 
to vote to transfer the contest to the floor of a joint 
session of the twohouses. After four days of ballot- 
ing there, seven Dominick-Croffut men voted for 
me,—my first appearance as acandidate. On the 
seventy-seventh ballot, Schoolcraft withdrew, and 
all the Dominick-Croffut men voted forme. On 
the seventy-ninth ballot I got, in addition, two 
opposition votes Woodruff had bought for me at 
eight hundred dollars apiece. The ballot was: 
Hoskins, forty-one; Grassmere, (who was receiving 


the opposition’s complimentary vote,) thirty-six; 


Sayler, forty-three. 

I was a senator of the United States. 

There wasawild scene. Threats, insults, blows, 
even, were exchanged. And down at the Capital 
City Hotel Hoskins crawled upon a table and de- 
nounced me as an infamous ingrate,—a traitor, — 
a serpent he had warmed in his bosom, etc..,. etc. 
But the people of the state accepted it as natural 
and satisfactory that ‘‘the vigorous and fearless 
young chairman of the party’s state committee’’ 
should be agreed on as acompromise. An hour 
after that last ballot, he had n’t a friend left except 
some galling sympathizers from whom he hid him- 
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OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


have secured five thousand copies of 


THE 


S<SLEEP 


A Delightfully Interesting New Book 


on sleep and its value in relation to life, compiled 
by Willard Moyer, with special contributions by 
Rev. Dr.Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden of ‘“ Success,” Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, Hon. Chauncey Depew, Thomas A. 
Edison, Wu Ting Fang, and many-.others, cover- 
ing the fascinating subject of sleep in all its 
shadows, phases and forms, moods, mysteries, 
sentiment and accessories, divided intv chapters 
upon Import, Habit, Cause, Effect, and Value of 
Sleep. 

















“The cry for sleep is ever greater than 
the cry for bread. Sleep is of 
Sar greater importance than food for 
the preservation of life. We eat 
to sleep, but sleep to live.” 


Sleeplessness, its causes, effects and remedies. 
Tells all about Insomnia, how to avoid and cure— 
many helpful aids to sleep—Dreams, Facts and 
Fancies, etc. The 
Poetry of Sleep, 
consisting of a 
beautiful _collec- 
tion of the World's 
choicest Poems, 
Lullabys, and 
Slumber songs. 

Not the least at- 
tractive is the 
profusely Tllus- 
trated History of 
Beds and historic 
Sleeping Places, 
from the time of Menes seven thousand years ago 
one of which is reproduced (in miniature) above. 

‘The book is a wonderfully instructive addition 
to any library. Contains information of value 
and exceptionalinterest. Makes a beautiful gift. 

Of Royal Octavo size, 225 pages, profusely 
illustrated with line engravings and forty inserts 
in two colors, antique deckle edges, gilt tops, 
old English style, exquisitely bound in gray or 
green cloth and stamped in black and gold. 
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The book is not anfadvertisement and con- 
tains no advertising matter whatever, is sold 
by us at $2.00 per copy, express prepaid, or is 


Given Absolutely Free 


with each purchase of an Ostermoor Mattress 
providing you state that you are a reader of 
‘*Success”’ and desire the book. This extraor- 
dinary offer is made solely to test the pulling 
power of “‘Success”’ as an advertising medium 
—and will not occur again. Mattress is shipped 
express prepaid, the same day check is re- 
ceived. The 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


needs little description—its merit is conceded even by 
its swarm of imitators and 
dealers who try to substi- 
tute a “‘justas good.” It is 
built—not stuffed. Hand- 
laid sheets of downy soft- 
ness, each full size, are 
carefully built within the 
tick. tter, softer, clean- 
er, purer than hair. It is 
germand vermin-proof. An 
occasional sun-bath is all 
it requires. 








Our guarantee of 30 
nights’ free trial—money 
returned if you are not 
satisfied in every way— 
holds good even under 
this special offer. Our 
regular 136-page descrip- 
tive book ‘‘The Test of 
Time’’ tells all about the 
mattress and is sent you 
free on postal request. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


134 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather & Down Company, Lid,, Montreal 


STANDARD SIZES 
AND PRICES: 

2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 ibs. $8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs.,15.00 

All 6 ft. 3 inches long. 
In two parts Soc. extra. 
Express charges pre- 

paid toany place. 







































































































301,970,580 


"TL poet figures represent the amount of de- 


posits in the banks and trust companies 
in the Greater Pittsburgh district. This 
means $450.00 per capita. The per capita in the 
entire United States is but $27.00. 
Just shows what a really great district Greater 
Pittsburgh is 
No other district in the world can equal it. 
Greater Pittsburgh ships more tonnage than 
any Other five ports in the world—her averageis 
86,636,680 tons a year. 
Pittsburgh's production of coal is 36,137,346 
bushels a year—equaling that of the entire Em- 
pire of Great Britain —her petroleum production 


represents »£ what is produced in the entire 
United States. She makes $15,000,000.00 worth 
of the $17,000,000.00 worth of glass made in the 
United States 


She is First in the Production of 
Eighteen Commodities. 








Wages average higher in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh distri than in any other part of the 
country. The people have money to spend— 
they live in fine houses—and enjoy the good 
things of life 

Mistress of the Industrial World. 

No other section on the globe equals Pitts- 
burgh, and remember, she is just beginning to 
expand. 

Each month finds new factories locating here 
—no, there are no free factory sites—when a 
company wants locate here they PAY for 
the land, and pay a good price for it. 

Each month a new high water price is placed 
on almost all desirable property—many of the 
old families have made millions on realty invest- 
ment right in the Greater Pittsburgh district. 


You } Can Make Money Too. 


e heart of the Greater Pittsburgh 
ngton—the prettiest home section. 
istrict that within a radius of 
ut peepee tow Ronse year in wages. 








The belt ti 


lley line, which passes Arlington, 
makes it but thirty-five minutes away from Pitts- 
burgh City Hall; five minutes ride from McKees- 
port—the third city of the Greater Pittsburgh 
district—which has the largest Tube Mill in the 
world; seven minutes from Wilmerding, the 
home of the Westinghouse industries—the great- 
est electric manufacturing plant on earth, where 
every train on the main line of the P.R.R., 


ninety- four a day, stops. 

ton is convenient to everywhere. 
‘ has water, gas and electric lights, 
and new homes are springing up rapidly. 





§ 7 SECURES 


ANY LOT 
$5 1 $40 A MONTH 
o PAYS FOR IT 

There is no interest—no taxes—no mortgages 
—no notes 

The lots are 30 to 60 feet wide—on 40 to 60 
foot wide streets 

The lots are priced at $200 to $1,000. 

We allow railroad fare to lot buyes from all 
points east of the Mississippi River. If 
can’t come now send us your remittance—select 
your lot and come any time within six months, 
and if you find that we have made any ——_. 
sentations we will allow you your railroad fare 


and PAY YOU back your money with 6 per 
cent. interest 

Arlington lots have advanced 15 per cent. in 
the past eight months. We are so certain that 
they will enhance rapidly in value that we guar- 
antee that every unsold lot in 1906 will not be 
sold for less than 50 per cent. above what we are 
now asking 


The Lots Are Selling Quickly 


Just a reminder, that if you want to become 
a land owner in the wealthiest section under the 
sun you should act at once. 


Write to-day for booklet**C” which will tell 
you all about Greater Pittsburgh and Arlington. 
G. M. CYPHER & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or McKeesport, Pa. 
REFERENCES: 
Treasury Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“First National Bank? McKeesport, Pa. 











self. Those who had been his firmest supporters 
were paying court to the new custodian of the plum 
tree. 


The governor was mine, and the legislature. 
Mine to distribute—all of it, if I chose, —was the 
Federal patronage, also, for Croffut was my de- 
pendent, though he did not realize it. Mine also 
were the indefinitely vast resources of the members 
of my combine. No man could get office any- 
where in my state—from governorship and judge- 
ship down, as far as I cared to reach,—without 


my consent, subject only to the check of public © 


sentiment,—easily defeated if it be not defied, 
—I was master of the making and execution of laws. 
Why? Not because I was leader of the dominant 
party; not because I was.a senator of the United 
States; butsolely because I controlled the sources of 
the money that maintained the political machinery 
of both parties. The hand that holds the purse 
strings is the hand that rules,—if it knows how to 
rule, —for it should never be overlooked that rule 
is power Plus ability. 

I was not master because I had the plum tree. 
I had the plum tree and all the other privileges 
and prerogatives of power because I was master. 

The legislature attended to such of the demands 
of my combine and such of the demands of the 
public as I thought it expedient to grant, and then 
adjourned. Woodruff asked a three months’ leave. 
I did not hear from or of him until midsummer, 
when he sent me a cablegram from London. He 
was in a hospital there, out of money and. out of 
health. I cabled him a thousand dollars and 
asked him to come home as soon as he could. 
It was my first personal experience with that far 
from uncommon American type, the periodic 
drunkard. I had to cable him money three times 
before he started. 

When he came to me at Washington, in De- 
cember, he looked just as before,—calm, robust, 
cool, cynical, and dressed in the very extreme of 
the extreme fashion. I received him as if nothing 
had happened. It was not until the current of 
mutual liking was again flowing freely between us 
that I said: ‘‘Doc., may I impose on your friend- 
ship to the extent of an intrusion into your private 
affairs ?’’ 

He started, and gave me a quick look, his color 
mounting. ‘Yes,’’ he said, aftera moment's hesi- 
tation. 

««When I heard from you,’’ I went on, ‘‘I made 
some inquiries. I owe you no apology for doing 
it. You had given me a shock, —one of the sever- 
est I ever had in my life. But they told me that 
you never let—that—that peculiarity of yours inter- 
fere with business.’’ 

His head was hanging. ‘‘I always go away,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Nobody that knows me ever sees me 
when—at such a time.”’ 

I laid my hand on his arm. ‘‘Doc., why do 
you do—that sort of thing ?’’ 

The scar came up into his face to put agony 
into the reckless despair that looked from his eyes, 
and for an instant I stood on the threshold of Azs 
Chamber of Remorse and Vain Regret,—and well 
I knew where I was. ‘‘Why not?’’ he asked, 
bitterly. ‘‘There ’s always a—sort of horror—in- 
side me, and it grows until I can’t bear it, 
and then—I drown it,—why shouldn’t 1? Who 
cares forme? No man, no,—no one.”’ 

««That 's very stupid for a man of your brains,”’ 
saidI. ‘There ’s nothing—nothing in the world, 
—except death, that can not be corrected or miti- 
gated.’’ 

“But she’s dead,’’ he blurted out. I 
wished he had n't, for I feared the day might come 
when he would hate me for knowing so much of 
his secret. 

«Still, —play the game, Doc., play the game!”’ 
I said. ‘Play it with me for five years. Play it 
for all there is in it. Then—go back, if you 
want to.”’ 

- He thought a long time, and I did not try to 
hurry him. At length he said, in his old offhand 
manner: ‘‘Well, I'll go you, senator; I ‘Il not 
touch a drop.”’ 

He did n’t. Whenever I thought I saw restless- 
ness, evidence thatthe savage internal battle against 
the weakness was on again, | gave him something 
important and absorbing to do, this, until I knew 
the temptation had lost its power for the time. 

This is the proper place to put it on the record 
that he was the most scrupulously honest man I 
have ever known. He dealt with the shadiest and 
least scrupulous of men, those who train their 
consciences to be the eager servants of their appe- 
tites; he handled hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
—mnillions, first and last, —all of it money for which 
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he could never have been forced to account. He 
has had atone time as much as half a million dol- 
lars in checks payable to bearer. I am not confid- 
ing by nature or by training, but I am confident 
that he kept not a penny for himself. beyond his 
salary and his fixed commission. _| put his salary, 
at the outset, at ten thousand a year; afterwards, 
at fifteen; finally, at twenty. His commissions, 
perhaps, doubled it. 

Let me add a word as to our simple financial 
arrangements. My assessments upon the various 
members of my combine were sent, forseveral years, 
to me, afterwards to Woodruff directly, in checks 
for one thousand, five thousand, and ten thousand 
dollars, sometimes by mail, and at others by 
express or special messengers. These checks were 
always..payable to bearer; and I made, through 
Woodruff,—for I kept to the far background in 
all my’ combine’s affairs,—an arrangement with 
several large banks in different parts of the state, 
including one at the capital,’ that. these. checks 
were to be cashed without question; no matter who 


‘presented them, provided there was a certain 


flourish under the line where the amount was writ- 
ten in figures. Sometimes these checks were signed 
by the corporation, and sometimes they were the 
personal checks of the president or some other high 
official. Often the signature was that of a person 
wholly disconnected, so far as the public knew. 
Once, I remember, Roebuck sent me a thousand- 
dollar check signed by a distinguished Chicago 
lawyer who was just then counsel to his opponent 
in a case involving millions,—a case which Roe- 
buck afterwards won! 

From the very beginning of my control I kept my 
promise to reduce the cost of the political business 
tomyclients. When I got the machine thoroughly 
in hand, I saw I could make it cost them less than 
a third of what they had been paying, on the aver- 
age, for ten years. I cut off, almost at a stroke, 
a horde of lobbyists, lawyers, threateners without 
influence, and hangers-on of various kinds. I re- 
duced the payments for legislation to a system, 
instead of the shameful, demoralizing, and expen- 
sive auctioneering that had been going on for years. 
In fact, so cheaply did I run the machine that I saw 
it would be most imprudent to let my clients have 
the full benefit. Cheapness would have made them 
uncontrollably greedy and exacting, and would 
have given them a wholly false idea of my value 
as soon as it had slipped their short memories how 
dearly they used to pay. So I continued to make 
heavy assessments, and put by the surplus in a 
reserve fund for emergencies. I thought, for ex- 
ample, that I might some day have trouble with 
one or more members of my combine ; my reserve 
would supply me with the munitions for forcing 
insurgents to return to their agreement. 

This fund was in no sense part of my private 
fortune. That has been the result of the oppor- 
tunities which came through my intimacy with 
Roebuck and such others of the members of my 
combine as were personally agreeable,—or, per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say, not dis- 
agreeable, for, in the circumstances, | naturally 
saw a side of those men which a friend must never 
see ina friend. I could not help having toward 
most of these distinguished clients of mine much 
the feeling a lawyer has for a guilty criminal he 
is defending. 


* * * * * * * 


Except the time given to the children,—there 
were presently three,—my life, in all its thoughts 
and associations, was politics: at Washington, 
from December until congress adjourned, chiefly 
national politics, —the long and elaborate arrange- 
ments preliminary to the campaign for the con- 
quest of the national field; at home, chiefly 
state politics,—strengthening my hold upon the 
combine, strengthening my hold upon the two 
political machines. As the days and the weeks, 
the months and the years, rushed by,—as the 
interval between breakfast and bedtime, between 
Sunday and Sunday, between election day and 
election day again, grew shorter and shorter,—I 
played the game more and more furiously. What 
I won, when once it was mine, seemed worthless 
in itself, and worth while only if I could gain the 
next point ; and, when that was gained, the same 
story was repeated. Whenever I paused to reflect, 
it was to throttle reflection half born, and to hasten 
on again. 

«‘A silly business, this thing of living, is n't 
it?’’ said Woodruff to me. 

‘“Yes,—but—’’ replied J. _‘*Youremember the 
hare. and the ‘hatter in, ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
‘Why’?’ Said the hare. ‘Why not?’ ‘said the hat- 
ter. A sensible man does not interrogate life ; he 
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lives it. He plays his best with the cards he has.’’ 

‘H’m!"’ commented Woodruff. 

We went back to the game,—shuffling, deal- 
ng, staking. But more and more frequently there 
came hours when, against my will, I would pause, 
drop my cards, watch the others, and wonder at 
them, and at myself, the maddest of these mad- 
men,-—and the saddest, because I had some 
moments in which I was conscious of my own 
derangement. 

It was in my second term as senator, toward the 
middle of it, that I was speaking, one afternoon, 
in defense of a measure for the big contributors 
the party was forcing through the senate in face of 
fire from the whole country. Personally I did not 
approve the measure, —it was a frontal attack up- 
on public opinion, and frontal attacks are as un- 
wise and as unnecessary in politics as they are 
in war. But the party leaders in the nation in- 
sisted, and, as the move would weaken their hold 
upon the party and so improve my own chances, 
| was not deeply aggrieved that my advice had been 
rejected. Toward the end of my speech, aroused 
by applause from the visitors’ gallery, I forgot my- 
self and began to look up there as I talked, instead 
of addressing myself to my fellow senators. The 
eyes of a speaker always wander over his audience 
in search of eyes that respond. My glance wan- 
dered—unconsciously, —until it found an answering 
glance that fixed it. This answering glance was 
aot responsive, or even approving. It was the 
reverse, —and, in spite of me, it held me. At first 
it was just a pair of eyes, in the shadow of the 
brim of a woman's hat, the rest of the face, the rest 
of the woman, hid by those in front and on either 
side. There was a movement among them, and 
che whole face appeared,—and I stopped short in 
my speech. I saw only the face, really only the 
mouth and the eyes,—the lips and the eyes of 
Elizabeth Crosby,—an expression of pain—and of 
ity. I drank from the glass of water on my desk, 
ind went on. When I ventured to look up there 
igain, the face was gone. Had I seen or imag- 
ined? Was it she or was it only memory sud- 
lenly awakening and silhouetting her upon that 
background of humanity? I tried to convince 
myself that I had only imagined, but I £vew that 
[ had seen. 

Within me—and, I suppose, within everyone 
else, there is a dual personality : not a good and 
a bad, as is so often shallowly said ; but one that 
does, and another that watches. The one that 
does seems to me to be myself; the one that 
watches, he who stands, like an idler at the rail 
of a bridge, carelessly, even indifferently cbserv- 
ing the tide of my thought and action that flows 
beneath,—who is he? I donot know. But I do 
know that I have no control over him,—over his 
cynical smile, or his lip curling in good-natured 
contempt of me, or his shrug at self-excuse, or his 
moods when he stares down at the fretting stream 
with a look of weariness so profound that it is 
tragic. It was he who was more interested in the 
thoughts—the passion, the protest, the defiance, 
and the dread, —which the sight of that face set to 
boiling within me. Sometimes he smiled cynically 
at the turmoil, and at others he watched it with 
what seemed to me a bitterness of disgust and dis- 
appointment and regret of which I should not have 
believed him capable. 

It was before this turmoil had subsided that 
Carlotta suddenly appeared at Washington. She 
had never stayed long there after the first winter ; 
she preferred, for the children, and perhaps for 
herself, the quiet and greater simplicity of Fre- 
donia. But—<‘I got to thinking about it,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and it seemed to me a bad idea for a man 
to be separated so long from his wife and chil- 
dren,—and home influences.’’ 


‘‘That idea is not without merit,’’ replied I, 
judicially. 
* * * * * * * 


It was through Carlotta that I came to know 
Burbank well enough to see his possibilities. 

He was in the house, representing the eastern- 
most district of our state. I had disliked him 
when we were boys in the state assembly together, 
and, when I met him again in Washington, he 
seemed to me to have all his faults of fifteen years 
before, aggravated by persistence in them. Finally, 
I needed his place in congress for a useful lieuten- 
ant of Woodruff’s, and ordered him beaten for the 
renomination. He made a bitter fight against 
decapitation, and, aS he was popular with the 
people of his district, we had some difficulty in 
defeating him. But when, he was beaten, he was, 
of course, helpless. “and. hépelessly discredited, — 
the pedple* soon forget a~ fallen’ ‘pdliticiah. ~He 





‘«took off his coat’ 


and worked hard and well | 


for the election of the man who had euchred | 


him out of the nomination. 
to Washington to finish his term, he began a 
double, desperate assault upon my friendship. 
The direct assault was unsuccessful,—I under- 
stood it, and I was in no need of lieutenants, — 
more than | could easily take care of were already 
striving toserve me. His indirect attack—through 
his wife and Carlotta, —fared better. 

The first of it I distinctly recall was after a 
children’s party at our house. Carlotta singled 
out Mrs. Burbank for enthusiastic commendation. 
‘*The other women sent nurses with their chil- 
dren,’’ said she, ‘‘but Mrs. Burbank came herself. 
She was so sweet in apologizing for coming. -She 
said she hadn't any nurse, and that she was so 
timid about her children that she never could 
bring herself to trust them to nurses. And, really, 
Harvey, you don’t know how nice she was all the 
afternoon. She’s the kind of mother I approve of, 
the kind I try to be. Don’t you admire her?’’ 

‘‘I don’t know her,’’ said I; ‘‘the only time 
I met her she struck me as being—well, rather 
silent.”’ 

‘‘That’s it,’’ she exclaimed, triumphantly,”’ 
‘‘she doesn’t care a rap for men. She's ab- 
sorbed in her children and her husband.’’ Then, 
after a pause, she added : ‘‘ Well, she’s welcome 
to him. I can’t see what she finds to care for.’’ 

‘*Why ?”’ said I. 

‘¢Oh, he’s distinguished-looking, and polite, — 
offensively polite to women,—he does n't under- 
stand them atall. Hehas avery nicesmile. But 
—he’s so stilted and tiresome, —always serious, — 
and such a pose! It’s what I call the presidential 
pose. No doubt he’ll be president some day.’’ 

‘«“Why?’’ said I. It is always amusing to watch 
a woman fumble about for reasons for her intuitions. 

Carlotta did uncommonly well. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. He’s the sort of high-average American 
that the people go crazy about. He—he,—/soks 
like a president, —that sort of—solemn—no sense 
of humor, —Sunday look, —you know what I mean. 
Anyhow, he’s going to be president.’’ 

I thought not. A few days later,—while what 
Carlotta had said was fresh in my mind,—he over- 
took me walking to the capitol. As we went on 
together, I was smiling to myself. He certainly 
did look and talk like a president. He was of the 
average height, of the average build, and of a sort 
of average facial mold ; he had hair that was a 
compromise among the average shades of brown, 
gray, and black, with a bald spot just where most 
men have it. 

His pose,—I saw that Carlotta was shrewdly 
right. He was acutely self-conscious, and was 
acting his pose every instant. He had selected it 
early in life ; he would wear it, even in his night- 
shirt, until death. He said nothing brilliant, but 
neither did he say anything that would not have 
been generally regarded as sound and sensible. 
His impressive manner of delivering his words 
made one overvalue the freight they carried. But 
I soon found—for I studied him with increasing 
interest, thanks to my new point of view upon 
him,—I soon found that he had one quality the 
reverse of commonplace. He had magnetism. 
Whenever a new candidate was proposed for 
Mazarin's service, he used to ask, first of all, 
‘*Has he luck?’’ My first question has been, 
‘«Has he magnetism?’’ and I think I am right. 
Such of one’s luck as is not the blundering 
blindness of one’s opponents is usually the result 
of his magnetism. However, it is about -the 
most dangerous of the free gifts of nature,—which 
are all dangerous. Burbank’s merit lay in his 
discreet use of it. It compelled men to center 
upon him ; he turned this to his advantage by 
making them feel, not how 4e shone, but how 
they shone. They went away liking him because 
they had new reasons for being in love with them- 
selves. 

I found only two serious weaknesses. The first 
was that he lacked the moral courage boldly to do 
either right or wrong. That explained why—in 
spite of his talents for impressing people both 
privately and. from the platform,—he was at the 
end of his political career. The second weakness 
was that he was ashamed of his very obscure and 
humble origin. He knew that his being ‘‘ wholly 
self-made’’ was a matchless political asset, and he 
used it accordingly. But he looked on it some- 
what as a beggar looks on the deformity he ex- 
hibits, to get alms. 

Neither weakness made him less valuable to my 
purpose, —the first one, if anything, increased his 
value. I waritéd an instrument that was cdpable, 


When he returned | 
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but strong only when I used it and as I directed. 

I wanted a man suitable for development first 
into governor of my state, and then into a presi- 
dent. I could not have got the presidency for 
myself, but neither did I want it. My longings 
were all for power,—the reality, not the shadow. 
In a republic the man who has the real power must 
be out of view. If he is within view, a million 
hands stretch to drag him from the throne. He 

_ must be out of view, putting forward his puppets 
and changing them when the people grow bored or 
angry with them. And the president,—in all im- 
portant matters he must obey his party, which is, 
after all, simply the ‘‘interests’’ that finance it; 
in unimportant matters, his so-called power is 
whittled down by the party's leaders and workers, 
whose requirements may not be disregarded. He 
shakes the plum tree ; but he does it under orders, 
and others gather the fruit, and he gets little be- 
sides the exercise and ‘‘the honor.”’ 

I had no yearning for puppetship, however ex- 
alted the title or sonorous the fame ; but to be the 
power that selects the king-puppet of the political 
puppet-hierarchy,—to be the power that selects 
and rules him, —that was the logical development 
of my career. 

In Burbank I thought I had found a man worthy 
to wear the puppet robes, —one who would glory in 
them. He, like most of the other ambitious men 
I have known, cared little who was behind the 
throne, provided he himself was seated upon it, 
the crown on his head and the crowds tossing the 
hats that shelter their unthinking brains. Also, 
in addition to magnetism and presence, he had 
dexterity and distinction and as much docility as 
can be expected in a man big enough to use for 
important work. 

In September I gave him our party nomination 
for governor, which, in our one-sided state, was 
equivalent to his election. AsI had put him into 
the governorship not so much for use there as for 
use thereafter, it was necessary to protect him from 
my combine, which had destroyed his two im- 
mediate predecessors by over-use,—they had be- 
come so unpopular that their political careers 
ended with their terms. Protect him I must, 
though the task would be neither easy nor pleas- 
ant. It involved a collision with my clients,—a 
square test of strength between us. What was to 
me far more repellent, it involved my personally 
taking a hand in that part of my political work 
which I had hitherto left to Woodruff and his 
lieutenants. One does not in person chase and 
catch and kill and dress and serve the chicken he 
has for dinner; he orders chicken, and hears and 
thinks no more about it until it is served. 

Thus, all the vitally necessary but highly dis- 
agreeable part of my political work was done by 
others; Woodruff, admirably capable and most 
careful to spare my feelings, received the de- 
mands of my clients from their lawyers and trans- 
mitted them to the party leaders in the legislature 
with the instructions how the machinery was to 
be used in making them into laws. As I was 
financing the machines of both parties, his task 
was not difficult, though delicate. But, now that 
I began to look over Woodruff’s legislative pro- 
gramme in advance, I was annoyed at the rapacity 
of my clients, rapacious though I knew them to 
be. I had been thinking that the independent 
newspapers—there were a few such, but of small 
circulation and influence,—were malignant in 
their attacks upon my friends. In fact, as I soon 
saw, they had told only a small part of the truth. 
They had not found out the worst things that 
were done; nor had they grasped how little the 
legislature and the governor were doing other than 
the business of the big corporations, most of it 
of doubtful public benefit, to speak temperately. 

However, the time had come for me to assert 
myself. I made no radical changes in that first 
programme of Burbank’s term. I contented my- 
self with cutting off the worst items, those it would 
have ruined Burbank to indorse. My clients 
were soon grumbling, but Woodruff handled them 
well, placating them with excuses that soothed 
their annoyance to discontented silence. So ably 
did he manage it that not until Burbank’s third 
year did they begin to come directly to me and 
complain of the way they were being ‘‘ thrown 
down’’ at the capitol. > 

Roebuck, knowing me most intimately and feel- 
ing that he was my author and protector, was the 
most insistent. ‘‘We got almost nothing at the 
last session,’’ he protested, ‘‘and this winter— 
Woodruff tells me we may not get the only thing 
we're asking.’’ 

I was ready for him, as I was for each of the 





SUCCESS 


ten. I took out the list of measures passed or 
killed at the last session in the interest of the 
Power Trust. It contained seventy-eight items, 
I handed it to him. 

‘*Yes,—a few things,’’ he admitted, ‘but all 
trifles!’’ 

‘*You have already had thirteen matters at- 
tended to this winter,’’ I said. ‘‘The one that 
can’t be done,—really, Mr. Roebuck, the whole 
state knows that the trustees of the Waukeegan 
Christian University are yourdummies. It would 
be insanity for the party to turn over a hundred 
thousand acres of valuable public land gratis to 
them, so that they can presently sell it to you for 
a song.”’ 

He reddened. ‘‘Newspaper scandal!’’ he 
blustered, but changed the subject as soon as 
he thought he had convinced me that his mo- 
tives were as pure as he professed—and doubtless 
believed. 

I saw that Burbank’s last winter was to be cru- 
cial. My clients were clamorous, and were hinting 
at all sorts of dire doings if they were not treated 
better. Roebuck was questioning—in the most 
malignantly friendly manner,—‘‘ whether, after 
all, Harvey, the combine isn’ta mistake, and 
the old way wasn’t:the best.’’ On the other 
hand Burbank was becoming restless. He had 
so cleverly taken advantage of the chances to do 
popular things, which I had either made for him 
or pointed out to him, that he had become some. 
thing of a national figure. When he got eighty- 
one votes for the presidential nomination in our 
party’s national convention, his brain was dizzied. 
Now he was in a tremor lest my clients should 
demand of him things that would diminish or de- 
stroy this sapling popularity which, in his dreams, 
he already saw grown into a mighty tree obscuring 
the national heavens. 

I gave many and many an hour to anxious thought 
and careful planning, that summer and fall. It 
wasn’t until a few days before Doc. Woodruff ap- 
peared at Fredonia with the winter's legislative 
programme that I saw my way straight to what I 
hoped was broad day. The programme he brought 
was so outrageous that it was funny. There was 
nothing in it for the Ramsay interests, but each 
of the other ten had apparently exhausted the in- 
genuity of its lawyers in concocting demands that 
would have wrecked forever the party granting 
them. 

“Our friends are modest,’’ said I. 

‘«They’re gone clean crazy,’’ replied Wood- 
ruff,—‘‘and if you could have heard them talk! 
It’s impossible to make them see that anybody 
has any rights but themselves.’’ 

‘‘Well, let me have the details,’’ said I. 
‘« Explain every item on this list,—tell me just 
what it means, and just how the lawyers propose 
to disguise it so that the people won't catch on."’ 

When he finished, I divided the demands into 
three classes,—the impossible, the possible, and 
the practicable. ‘* Strike out all the impossible,’’ 
I directed. ‘‘Cut down the possible to the ten 
that are least outrageous. Those ten and the 
practicable must be passed.’’ 

He read off the ten which were beyond the 
limits of prudence, but not mob and hanging 
matters. ‘*‘Wecan pass them, of course,’’ was 
hiscomment. ‘‘We could pass a law ordering the 
statehouse burned, but—’’ 

‘«Precisely,’’ said I. ‘*I think the conse- 
quences will be interesting.’’ I crossmarked the 
five worst of the ten possibilities. ‘‘Save those 
until the last weeks of the session.”’ 

Early in the session Woodruff began to push 
the five least bad of the bad measures on to the 
calendar of the legislature, one by one. When 
the third was introduced, Burbank took the 
‘«Limited’’ for Washington. He arrived in time 
to join my wife and my little daughter Frances and 
meat breakfast. He was so white and sunken-eyed 
and his hands were so unsteady that Frances tried 
in vain to take her solemn, wondering, pitying gaze 
from his face. As soon as my study door closed 
behind us, he burst out, striding up and down. 

“IT don’t know what to think, Sayler,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘I don’t now what to think! The de- 
mands of these corporations have been growing, 
growing, growing! And now,—you have seen 
the calendar ?’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said I. ‘Some of the bills are pretty 
stiff, aren’t they? But the boys tell me they’re 
for our best friends, and that they're all neces- 
sary.”’ 

‘*No doubt, no doubt,’’ he replied, ‘but it 
will be impossible to reconcile the people.’’ 
Suddenly he turned on me, his eyes full of fear 
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and suspicion. ‘‘ Have you laid a plot to ruin 
me, Sayler? It certainly looks that way. Have 
you a secret ambition for the presidency ?’’ 

‘*Don’t talk rubbish, James,’’ I interrupted. 
Those few meaningless votes in the national con- 
vention had addled his common sense. ‘Sit 
down,—calm yourself, —tell me all about it.’’ 

He seated himself and ran his fingers up and 


| 


down his temples and through his wet hair that | 


was being so rapidly thinned and whitened by the 
struggles and anxieties of his ambition. ‘‘My 
God!’’ he cried out, ‘‘how Iam punished! When 
I started in my public career, I looked forward 
and saw just this time,—when I should be the 
helpless tool in the hands of the power I sold my- 


self to. ‘Governor!’’’ He almost shouted the | 
word, rising and pacing the floor again, —‘« ‘Gov- 
ernor!’ ’’—and he laughed in wild derision. 


I watched him, fascinated. I, too, at the out- 
set of my career, had looked forward, and had 
seen the same peril,—but I had avoided it. 
Wretched figure that he was,—what is more 
wretched, more pitiable than a man groveling and 
moaning in the mire of his own self-contempt ? 
‘«Governor,’’ I said to myself, as I saw awful 
thoughts flitting like demons of despair across his 
face, and I shuddered, and pitied, and rejoiced, — 
shuddered at the narrowness of my own escape, 
pitied the man who seemed myself as I might 
have been, and rejoiced that I had had my mother 
with me and in me to impel me into another 
course. 

‘«Come, come, Burbank,’’ said I, ‘‘ you’re not 
yourself; you’ ve lost sleep—’’ 

««Sleep!’’ he interrupted, ‘‘I have not closed 
my eyes since I read those accursed bills.’’ 


‘« Tell me what you want done,’’ was my sug- | 
‘‘I’ll help in any way I can,—any way | 


gestion. 
that’s practicable.’’ 

‘«QOh, I understand your position, Sayler,’’ he 
answered, when he had gained control of himself 
again, ‘‘ but I see-plainly that the time has come 
when the power that rules me—that rules us 
both, —has decided to use me to my own destruc- 
tion. If I refuse to do these things, it will des- 
troy me,—and a hundred are eager to come 
forward and take my place. If I do these things, 
—the people will destroy me,—and neither is 
that of the smallest importance to our master.’’ 

His phrases—‘‘the power that rules us both’’ 
and ‘‘our master,’’—jarred on me. So far as he 
knew, —indeed, so far as ‘‘our master’’ knew, — 
were not he and I in the same class? But that 
was no time for personal vanity. All I said was: 
‘¢ The bills must go through. This is one of those 
crises that test a man’s loyalty to the party.’’ 

‘‘For the good of the party!’’ he muttered, 
with a bitter sneer. ‘‘Crime upon crime—yes, 
crime, I say,—that the party may keep the favor 
of the powers! And to what end?—to what good? 
Why, that the party may continue in control and 
so may be of further use to its rulers."’ He rested 
his elbows on the table and held his face between 
his hands, —he looked terribly old, and weary be- 
yond the power ever to be rested again. ‘I 
stand with the party,—what am I without it?’’ 
he went on, in a dull voice. ‘‘The people may 
forget, but, if 1 offend the master,—he never for- 
gives or forgets. I’ll sign the bills, Sayler,—zf 
they come to me as party measures.”’ 

Burbank had responded to the test. He could 
be trusted,—he would never have the moral 
courage to revolt. I felt that I might safely re- 
lieve his mind,—so far as I could do so without 
revealing my plans. 

I had not spent five minutes in explanation 
before he was up, his face radiant, and both hands 
stretched out to me. 

That was, indeed, a wild winter at the state 
capital,—a ‘‘carnival of corruption,’’ the news- 
papers of other states called it. One of the first 
of the ‘‘ black bills’’ to go through was a dis- 
guised street railway grab, out of which Senator 
Croffut got a handsome ‘‘counsel fee’’ of fifty 
thousand dollars. But, as the rout went on, ever 
more audaciously and recklessly, he became un- 
easy. In mid-February he was urging me to go 
West and. try to do something to ‘‘curb those 
infernal grabbers.’’ I refused to interfere. He 
went himself, and Woodruff reported to me that 
he was running round the statehouse and the 
hotels like a crazy man,—for, when he got into 
the thick of it, he realized that it was much worse 
than it seemed from Washington. In a few days 
he was back and at me again. 

‘It’s very strange,’’ said he, suspiciously. 
‘«The boys say they're getting nothing out of it. 
They declare they’re simply obeying orders."’ 
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We've been making clothes to-measure for nearly 
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dressed men of New York and hundreds of other 
Cities, 

We are making clothes to-day for hundreds of men 
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inence in all parts of the United States, 

We do Susiness in a large way, purchasing and 
producing on a scale beyond the power of any other 
exclusive custom tailors in this country. 

Therefore, we are able to make clothes to-measure 
for prices that are scarcely any higher than your 
clothier charged for so-called “Fine” Ready-mades, 

Try us— through any of our agencies, Write and 
we'll send Illustrated Review of Correct Fashions, free; 
also name of agency in your city. 

Address Department No. 3. 


EXCLUSIVE CUSTOM ‘TAILORS, 
632-634-636-638 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives,write Gage E.Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 101, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send me information regarding your new policy providing a life income for a child or other dependent. 
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| and started when any one spoke to him. 








| my party’s machine, made me a target, and I 


‘Whose orders?’’ I asked, emphasizing ‘‘whose."’ 

‘‘Idon't know,’’ he answered, his eyes sharply 
upon me. ‘‘ButI do know that, unless some- 
thing is done, I shall not be returned to the senate. 
We shall lose the legislature, sure, next fall.’’ 

‘«It does look that way,’’ I said, with a touch 
of melancholy. ‘That street railway grab was 
the beginning of our rake’s progress. We've 
been going it, bent, ever since.’’ 

He tossed his handsome head and was about 
to launch into an angry defense of himself, but 
my manner checked him. He began to plead. 
‘* You can stop it, Sayler. Everybody out there 
says you can. And—if I am reélected,—I’ve 
got a good chance for the presidential nomi- 
nation.’’ 

It was a beautiful irony that in his conceit he 
should give as his reason why I should help him 
the very reason why I was not sorry he was to be 
beaten; for, although he was not dangerous, still 
he was a rival public figure to Burbank in our 
state, and—well, accidents sometimes happen, 
unless they’re guarded against. 

««What shall I do?’’ I asked him. 

‘* Stop them from passing any more black bills. 
Why, they’ve got half a dozen ready, some of 
them worse even than the two they passed over 
Burbank’s veto, two weeks ago.”’ 

‘« For instance ?’’ 

He cited three Power Trust bills. 

‘«But why don’t you stop those three?’’ said 
I. ‘*They’re under the special patronage of 
Dominick. You have infiuence with him.’’ 

‘¢ Dominick!’’ he groaned, ‘‘ but are you sure?’’ 
When I nodded emphatically, he went on: «I'll 
do what I can, but—’’ He threw up his hands. 

He was off for the West, that night. When he 
returned, his face wore the look of doom. He 
had always posed, for the benefit of the galleries, 
especially the women in the galleries. But now 
he became sloven in dress, often issued forth un- 
shaved, and sat sprawled at his desk in the 
senate, his chin on his shirt bosom, looked vague 








Following my advice, on the day when I sent 
him away happy, Burbank left the capital and | 
the state just before the five worst bills left the | 
committees. He was called to the bedside of his | 
wife, who, so all the newspapers announced, was | 
at the point of death at Colorado Springs. While 
he was there nursing her as she ‘‘ hovered be- 
tween life and death,’’ the bills were jammed 
through the senate and the assembly. He tele- 
graphed the lieutenant governor not to sign them, 
as he was returning and wished to deal with them 
himself. He reached the capital on a Thursday 
morning, sent the bills back with a ‘ringing”’ 
veto message, and took the late afternoon train | 
for Colorado Springs. It was as good a political 
‘«grand-stand play’’ as ever thrilled a people. 

The legislature passed the bills over his veto 
and adjourned that night. 

Press and people, without regard to party lines, 
were loud in their execrations of the ‘‘ abandoned 
and shameless wretches’’ who had ‘‘ betrayed the 
state and had covered themselves with eternal 
infamy.’’ I quote from an editorial in the news- 
paper that was regarded as my personal organ. 
But there was only praise for Burbank; his ene- 
mies,*and those who had doubted his independ- 
ence and had suspected him of willingness to do 
anything to further his personal ambitions, ad- 
mitted that he had shown ‘‘ fearless courage, in- 
flexible honesty, and the highest ideals of private 
sacrifice to public duty.’’ They eagerly exagger- 
ated him, to make his white contrast more vividly 
with the black of the ‘‘satanic spawn’’ in the 
legislature. His fame spread, carried far and wide 
by the sentimentality in that supposed struggle be- 
tween his heart and his conscience,—his love for 
the wife of his bosom and his duty to the people. 
The party press promoted him to high rank among 
the presidential possibilities. 

I was at length ready to give my ten clients the 
lesson they needed. 

As a beginning, I resigned the chairmanship 
of the state committee and ordered the election of 
Woodruff to the vacancy. I should have sub- 
stituted Woodruff for myself, in any event. I 
had never wanted the place, and had taken it 
only because to refuse it would have been to 
throw away the golden opportunity Hoskins so 
unexpectedly thrust at me. Holding that posi- 
tion, or any other officially connecting me with 





wished to be completely hidden, for I wanted the 
people of my state to think me merely one of the 
party servants, in sympathy with the rank and | 
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file rather than with the machine. Yet, in the 
chairmanship—in the targetship,—I must have a 
man whom I could trust through and through, 
—and, besides Woodruff, who was there? 

When my resignation was announced, the in- 
dependent and the opposition press congratulated 
me on my high principle in refusing to have any 
official connection with the machine responsible 
for such infamies. When Woodruff’s election 
was announced it came as a complete surprise. 
Such of the newspapers as dared, and they were 
very few, denounced it as infamy’s crown of in- 
famy; and the rank and file of the party was 
shocked,—as I had known it would be. He made 
not a murmur, but I knew what must be in his 
mind. I said nothing until six weeks or two 
months had passed; then I went straight at him. 

‘You are feeling bitter against me,’’ said I. 
‘You think I dropped out of sight when there 
was danger of heavy firing, and put you up to 
take it.’’ 


‘« No, indeed, senator,’’ he protested, ‘‘ noth- 


ing like that. Honestly, I have not had a bitter 


thought against you. I’m depressed simply be- 
cause, just as I had a chance to get on my feet 
again, they won't let me.”’ 

‘«But,’’ I rejoined, ‘‘I did resign and put you 
in my place because I didn’t want to take the 
fire and thought you could.’’ 

‘And so I can,’’ said he. ‘I haven’t any 
reputation to lose. I’m no worse off than I was 
before. Let them do their worst!’ 

‘«Your first campaign will probably be a fail- 
ure,’’ I went on, ‘‘and, the day after election, 
there’ ll be a shout for your head.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I’m enlisted for 
the war,’’ said he. ‘*You’re my general. I go 
where you order.”’ 

I hope the feelings that surged up in me showed 
in my face, asI stretched outmy hand. ‘Thank 
you, Doc.,’’ said I. ‘*And—there’s another 
side to it,— it isn’t all black.”’ 

‘‘It isn’t black at all,’’ he replied; 
you’ve got something up your sleeve.’’ 

‘«Just this,’’ I explained,—<« I’ve wanted you 
to have the place from the outset. But I should n't 
dare give it to you except at a time like this, — 
when our party has done so many unpopular 
things that one more won't count; and there’s so 
much to be said against us, so much worse things 
than they can possibly make out your election to 
be, that it’ 11 soon be almost neglected.’’ 

‘«They’re beginning to drop me already and 
go back to harrying those poor devils of ours in 
the legislature,’’. said Woodruff. 

‘A few weeks more,’’ I went on, ‘‘and you'll 
be safe, and you are to stay chairman, no matter 
what happens. When they have leisure to attack 
you, there’ll be nothing to attack. The people 
will have dismissed the matter from their minds. 
They don’t care to watch the threshing of old 
straw.”’ 

I saw that I had lifted a great weight from him, 
though he said nothing. 

So much for my first move toward chastening my 
clients! Further and even more effective in the 
same direction, I cut down our campaign fund for 
the legislative ticket to one fifth what it usually 
was; and, without even Woodruft’s knowing it, | 
heavily subsidized the opposition machine. Where- 
ever it could be done with safety I arranged for 
the trading of our legislative ticket for our can- 
‘« The legislature is hope- 
’? I told Woodruff ; ‘‘we must concen- 


“T know 


lessly lost, 
*» In fact, so overwhelmingly was our party 
in the majority, and so loyal was its rank and 
file, that it was only by the most careful arrange- 
ment of weak candidates and of insufficient cam- 
paign funds that 1 was able to throw the legis- 
Our candidate for gov- 
ernor, Walbrook,—Burbank was ineligible to a 
second successive term,—was elected by a com- 
fortable plurality. And, by the way, I saw to it 
that the party organs gave Woodruff enthusiastic 
praise for rescuing so much from what had looked 
like utter ruin. 

My clients had been uneasy ever since the 
furious popular outburst which had followed their 
breaking away from my direction and restraint. 
When they saw an opposition legislature, they 
readily believed what they read in the newspapers 
about the ‘‘impending reign of radicalism.”’ 
Silliman, the opposition leader, had accepted 
John Markham’s offer of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for Croffut’s seat in the senate, 
but I directed him to send Veerhoft, one of the 
wildest and cleverest of the opposition radicals. 
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“FROM SHEEP TO MAN” 


Our business is the raising of sheep, spinning and weaving of the wool into cloth and 
then making up the cloth into.Men’s Suits and Overcoats. It needs no further argu- 
ments to convince you where the saving of middlemen’s profits comes in—for instance: 


_Ww 1 HIS suit is made only of 
suit 3's : T fast-black Thibet Cloth ; it 


for only will stand all kinds of weather 
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latest style, and made by custom 

tailors. The coat is lined with the best 
imported serge, the inner trimmings are 
the best French linen and hair cloth, sothat 
no matter what you put into the pockets it 








IKE the suit, this overcoat 
retails for Fifteen Dollars ; 
it is made of absdlttely All- 
Wool Irish Frieze in either of 
two colors—Black or Oxford 
Grey.. The lining is extra quality Black 
Italian cloth and the sleeves are lined with 
Iron Cloth sleek lining ; which makes the 
putting on and taking off so easy. 


This All-Wool 


Overcoat $ 
for only ae 














will not pull the coat out of shape. The collar is of imported velvet and will 
The trousers are lined to the hips with | wearas long as the coat. The seams are all 
fast black sateen and the vest is backed | sewed with strong, black silk. This over- 
and lined with the same material. _ coat is 44.in. long, but we make one 52 in. 
Send your chest, waist and leg measure, | long for Nine Ninety-Eight. Send chest 
your height and weight, and we will make | measure in ordering (measure with your 


the suit for you for Eight Eighty-Eight. | under-coat on) and name choice in color. 








WE GUARANTEE every garment “All-Wool’’ and made up as described and 
will take them right back and refund the money if you are not satisfied. 





Reference: Second Nat: i Bank, Cinci ti, Ohio. 














; of goods for suits and overcoats at different prices sent free on request. Write 
Actual photo- SAM PLES We make Blacks, Oxfords and Greys only—always stylish, neat and dressy. Dept. A. 


Actual 


photo- 
€85 siecsi OHIO & KENTUCKY WOOL GROWING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio £235 Special 
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Mandolins 
Guitars 
Banjos 


Unequaled for Tone, 
Durability 

and Workmanship 
We will gladly send free a 
beautiful Art Souvenir Cata- 
logue and ‘‘Facts About the 
Mandolin’? and ‘‘How to Play 
the Mandolin” if you will fill 
out this coupon and mail it 
to us. 


54 Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


Please send me Art Souvenir Cata- 
logue ‘‘Facts About the Mandolin” 
and “How to Play the Mandolin.” 


Pererrererererreerrrrrer rr errr eri r TT) 
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6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size Teaspoons, made 
especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl con- 
tains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. ‘They are of best 
material, finely finished, ornamentation is rich and deep. ‘The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for 
every day use, if desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
Hy i ind a ve 
For Christmas jiciing chasms git, either for children or grown folks 

F i i id, i tin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points $1.75). 

HOW TO ORDER, Satie in te wer chen's Gaute Commmaiy, Mogae Pan RY: 
For comfortable crave: between Chicago and Clevetand, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York and Boston use the Lake 
Shore. {taffords the most complete service. Route of the fast *zoth Century Limited.” For “Book of 
Trains’’ and information about travel over this road write A. J. SMITH. G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 











SUCCESS 


He dared not disobey me. Veerhoft went, and 
Markham never saw again the seventy-five 
thousand dollars he had given to Silliman as a 
‘*retainer.”’ 

Veerhoft in the United States senate gave my 
clients the chills; but I was preparing the fever 
for them also. I had Silliman introduce bills in 
both houses of the legislature that reached for the 
privileges of the big corporations and initiated 
proceedings to expose their corruption. I had 
Woodruff suggest to Governor Walbrook that, in 
view of the popular clamor, he ought to recom- 
mend measures for equalizing taxation and re- 
adjusting the prices of franchises. As my clients 
were bonded and capitalized on the basis of no 
expense either for taxes or for franchises, the gov- 


| ernor’s suggestion, eagerly adopted by Silliman’s 


‘thorde,’’ meant ruin to them. If the measures 
should be passed, all the dividends and interest 
they were paying on ‘‘water’’ would go into the 
public treasury. 

My clients came to me, singly and in pairs, 
to grovelandimplore. An interesting study these 
arrogant gentlemen made as they cringed, utterly 
indifferent to the appearance of self-respect, in 
their agony for their imperiled millions. A 
mother would shrink from abasing herself to save 
the life of her child as these men abased them- 
selves in the hope of saving their dollars. How 
they fawned and flattered! They begged my 
pardon for having disregarded my advice; they 
assured me that, if I would only exert that same 
genius of mine which had conceived the combine, 
I could devise some way of saving them from this 
tidal wave of popular clamor,—for they didn’t 
dream of suspecting me of creating the overwhelm- 
ing tidal wave. 

When I saw that they had learned the lesson, 
and that they knew who was master in that com- 
bine, I consented to ‘‘see what I can do.’’ The 
instant change in the atmosphere of the capitol, 
the instant outcry from the organs of both parties 
that ‘‘the people had voted for reform, not for 
confiscatory revolution,’’ completed my demon- 
stration. My clients realized who. was master of 
the machines, The threatening storm rapidly 
scattered; the people, relieved that the wild pro- 
gramme of upheaval was not to be carried out, 
were glad enough to see the old ‘‘conservative’’ 
order restored,—our people always reason that it 
is better to rot slowly by corruption than to be 
frightened to death by revolution. 

‘« Hereafter, we must trust to your judgment in 
these political matters, Harvey,’’ said Roebuck; 
‘‘the manager must be permitted to manage.’’ 

I smiled at the ingenuousness of this absurd pat- 
ronizing speech. It did notevenruffleme. Roe- 
buck was one of those men who say their prayers 
in a patronizing tone. 

Yes, I was master, but it is only now, in the 
retrospect of years, that I have any sense of 
triumph; for I had won the supremacy with such 
small effort, comparatively, —with the small effort 
required by those who will see the conditions of 
a situation clearly, and, instead of trying to com- 
bat or to change them, will intelligently use them 
to his ends. Nor doI now regard my achieve- 
ment as marvelous. Everything was in my favor; 
against me, there was nothing,—no organization, 
no plan, no knowledge of my aim. I wonder 
how much of their supernal glory would be left 
to the world’s men of action, from its Alexanders 
and Napoleons down to its successful bandits and 
ward bosses, if mankind were in the habit of 
looking at what the man had opposed to him, — 
Alexander faced only by flocks of sheep-like 
Asiatic slaves, Napoleon routing the badly 
trained, wretchedly officered soldiers of decadent 
monarchies, and the bandit or ward boss over- 
coming peaceful and unprepared and unorganized 
citizens. 

No, I should have been stupid had I failed. 

But, éven had 1] been disposed to rein in and 
congratulate myself at the quarter stretch, I should 
not have had the chance. The mind is like a 
nest where ever-recurring new broods crowd out 
the last-hatched fledglings. What had once 
seemed to me the top of my ladder had become 
a lowly rung. 


{Some of the readers of “ The Plum Tree” having taken occa- 
sion to confound the name of Albert J. Hopkins, United States 
Senator from Illinois, with that of the character, “‘ United States 
Senator Hopkins,’’ Mr. Phillips has requested us to make a 
change. In this and the following installments of this serial, 
the character will be known as ‘‘ United States Senator Hos- 
kins.” We wish to assure our readers that Mr. Phillips is 
wholly innocent of any intention to injure Senator Hopkins in 
any way.—TueE EprrTor.] 


[Zv be continued in the January Success] 
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“Lead Us not into Temptation” 
SMITH D. FRY 


- L®>? us not into temptation’’ is a part of the Lord’s 

Prayer which the narrator often murmurs. To tell 
the story clearly of how he came to do so he must use the 
first person. It was midnight, March 3, 1899, and Benja- 
min Harrison was to be inaugurated at noon the following 


day. Just after all of the clocks had struck and chimed. 


twelve, I met John Coit Spooner, United States senator 
from Wisconsin, in the senate restaurant, and said: ‘‘ Sen- 
ator, I must know whether or not Uncle Jerry Rusk is 
going into Harrison's cabinet." 

‘‘You want to print that in the St. Paul ‘Globe,’ eight 


hours before the inauguration, and I would n't tell you if 


I could!’ was the reply. 
“‘ Well,-to-morrow afternoon, in the midst of the crowd, 


I can't get to you, and I must telegraph something to the | 


Milwaukee ‘ Evening Wisconsin.’ What shall I tell them ?”’ 
‘It is dangerous for you, and not for me,"’ said Senator 
Spooner, ‘‘but I will trust you. Now you telegraph the 
‘Globe’ that I said that, while Senator Sawyer and I are 
sanguine, we can’t say whether Governor Rusk will be a 
member of the cabinet, or not. To-morrow afternoon you 
may tell the Milwaukee ‘Evening Wisconsin’ that, since 
the inauguration of President Harrison, I ‘said that we 
have just been assured that Governor Rusk will be secre- 
tary of agriculture."’ 
Well, the temptation was great. Any Chicago news- 
peak. particularly the ‘‘Times,’’ would have given one 
undred dollars for that paragraph, and I needed the 
money. ‘Two weeks later, when we chanced to meet in 


the senate lobby, Senator Spooner said : ‘‘ You didn'tsee | 


the club that I held over your head in that Rusk matter 
did you ?”’ 

After receiving a negative reply, he said: ‘‘ Well, I 
watched those papers ; and, if you had broken faith with 
me, I should have gone to every senator, Democrat as well 
as Republican, and told all of them that you were untrust- 
worthy, and your days of usefulness as a newsgatherer 
would have been gone. As it is, however, I am doing you 
some good, here and there, by bragging on you whenever 
I can get an opportunity."’ 

Drawing a long breath, I then said, and have often re- 
Ffeated that prayer: ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation."’ 

Some readers will draw the inference that newspaper 
men have religion ; but it isthe religion of practical integ- 
rity, man with man. 

» » 


He Learned to Sing 


A PROFESSOR at the head of the department of music, 

in one of our colleges, asked a young man, not long 
ago, at a rehearsal, in which the whole college took part, 
why he did not join in the singing. 

‘I can not sing,’’ the young man answered; ‘‘I have no 
voice."’ 

‘*Shout, then,’’ replied the professor ; ‘‘make a noise 
with the others, for we need it.”’ 

‘*I was studying once, in Berlin,’’ he continued, to the 
students, ‘‘and we were drilled in some of the great ora- 
torio choruses every noon by Herr H , one of the finest 
directors inthe world. I had never sung a note in my life, 
and refrained from taking part, because I was afraid of 
putting the others out of pitch. 

‘‘ After three rehearsals he came to me, saying : ‘ young 
man, why do you not sing ?’ 

‘**QOh,’ I replied, ‘I can not sing a note, and should 
only put the others out.’ 

‘**Bah !’ returned the great man, ‘in the chorus your 
voice will be grand. I have missed it already, and shall 
look for you at the next rehearsal.’ 

‘*So, you see,’’ he said, ‘that, when we work together, 
every one counts, and the man who does not take part is 
either over-modest or lazy, both very bad faults."’ 


“ ™ 
Mr. Barnum Knew Them 


THE late P. T. Barnum was a keen student of human 

nature, as well as a natural humorist, and nothing 
which set forth human traits that were odd, or amusing, 
escaped his attention. He was very fond of telling stories 
of incidents that brought out features in human charac- 
ter,—one of which, that delighted him immensely, was con- 
nected with the Siamese Twins. 

When he was exhibiting those oriental freaks, the press 
of the country made them widely known,and they became 
very soon one of his best drawing cards. 

One day there came to see them a back-country rustic, 
who was perfectly absorbed in them, and inquisitive enough 
in regard to them to require almost a bureau of informa- 
tion to answer his innumerable questions. Mr. Barnum 
happened to be the one questioned, and he was asked their 
age, occupation, original home, whether they were single 
or married, their weight and stature, and their religious 
belief. Nothing, at any rate, was too trivial or irrelevant, 
which the rustic thought of, all of which interested the 
showman intensely. 

Finally, the bucolic visitor started slowly, but reluctantly, 
to leave; but, after walking away a few steps, he returned, 
and said, with the most solemn simplicity :— 

‘* They are brothers, I presume.”’ 





™ » 
The Feet of the Poem Were not 
Molested 


RUPYARD KIPLING, so the story goes, was spending an 
informal evening with neighbors at Rottingdean, Sus- 
sex, England, where he has his home. A young lady re- 
cited one of his poems. As she bowed and retired she 
accidently trod on the foot of the author, much to her 
confusion. 
‘*Do n't apologize,’’ whispered Mr. Kipling ; ‘‘ you trod 
four toes away from a corn."’ 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 


all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN 











The’ New International Encyclopaedia has received ‘‘The Grand Prize”’ the highest 
award at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 





The New International Encyclopaedia 
in the Home. 


@ This is one of the many thousands of families using the New International and proving it to be 
all they desire. 
@ To such a family THE ABSENCE of the New International would be a misfortune. Why? Because 
they have found out its value. With them the encyclopedia is for use and not merely for ornament. 
@ Successful school work in these days means reference work at home. Hence a good enc; clopedia 
is a necsssary part of the children’s equipment. 
@ How is it in your family? Are you limited to a dictionary or an out-of-date encyclopzdia? 
The BEST is none too good for your boy or girl. 

The New International is the one for you to buy. All questions that relate to HOME LIFE, 
SCHOOL WORK, or BUSINESS are fully and adequately answered in its 16,339 pages and 
67,097 articles. In Science or Art, in History or Literature, or any other branch of 

















SS 


knowledge, it is more comprehensive, accurate, and ten years newer than any other 6 
encyclopedia. Ss en 
The Editors-in-chief are: DANIEL CoIT GILMAN, LL.D., President of Johns “yg New York: 


Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution; HARRY 
THuRSTON PEcK, Ph. D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; 
FRANK Moore Cocsy, M.A., Late Professor in New York University; 
assisted by about 400 eminent editors and contributors. 

@ Curistmas 1s cominGc! The New International will make a 
most delightful and acceptable Christmas present for the entire 
family. Write to-day for our SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER, 
and handsome 8o-page book fully describing the work. 
@ Cut out and mail this coupon to-day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers . 


372 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


o Please send, with- 

& out cost to me, the 
4S handsome book describ- 
O” ing THe New INTERNA: 
> TIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA and 
0” containing specimen pages, col- 

eS) ored illustrations, maps, and infor- 
& mation regarding price and easy-pay 


ss ment plan. 
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Are you Satisfied to allow your money to 
lie in a Savings Bank, and earn but 3%, when 
you could double the interest by investing in 
a thriving manufacturing business enterprise ? 


Become an Investor on Easy Payments. 





Banks are middlemen: they invest your deposits at a good rate, give you part of 
what your money earns, and keep the rest as their profit. You get usually 3 per cent. 

Capitalists invest their money direct in profitable business, and make, sometimes, 
as high as 12 per cent. on their investment. 

The small depositor who uses the bank suffers, simply because his savings are to 
small to use in buying stock for investment. - 


We offer a plan by which the man who has but $10 a month to invest may use 
it to buy stock in a manufacturing business paying 7 per cent. 


We recently placed on sale 2,500 shares of the 7 per cent. Preferred Stock of The 
Pennsylvania Soap Company at par value $100 ashare. We are reserving 1,500 of these 
shares to be sold at $10 down and $10 a month for nine months per share. Upon the 


completion of the payments the stock becomes dividend-bearing, sharing pro-rata in 
the Company’s regularly declared dividends. With each share of the preferred stock 
sold, we will give as a bonus one share of the common stock, par value $25. 

[his offer means that the small investor can become a stockholder in a highly suc- 
cessful and profitable industrial enterprise, on the same footing as the larger investor. 

If you deposit money in bank at two, three, or even four per cent., or if you are 
investing in ‘*trust fund” securities, while this seven per cent. opportunity is in sight, 
you do yourself an injustice, even without considering the Certainty of advance in price 
on The Pennsylvania Woap Company’s stock. Accumulations on $100 at seven per cent. 
in twenty years would be $387, as against $180 at three percent. But in the bank at 
three per cent. the value of the principal would remain stationary. 


FACTS ABOUT THIS BUSINESS. 


The business of The Pennsylvania Soap Company is the manufacture of soaps. 
MILLER’s Soap (made with Naphtha) MILLER’s POWERINE and Dr. Raus’s CUTANEOUS 
Soap, are our leading staples. We manufacture hundreds of other brands of soaps and 
many perfumes to meet the demands of the retail drug and grocery trade, as well as 
many special brands for large department and chain stores, for hotels, railroads, etc. 


We have two large factories at most advantageous points of distribution ; one at 
Lancaster, Pa., one at Buffalo, N. Y. 

I seven per cent. on our preferred stock is a conservative guarantee of a com- 
pany that has never failed in anything, and is backed by a business of over fifty years’ 
standing. This seven per cent. is based on the earnings of the company during past 
years 

We do not need or want more capital to prosecute our business on its present 
scale. What we do want this money for is to provide for the growth of our business. 
We have paid seven per cent. on our present amount of stock with our present facili- 
ties. With increased facilities we can even more readily pay seven per cent. on the 
increased amount of stock, because we can increase our production in more than direct 
ratio to the increase in stock. 





$3.00 Worth of Our Goods Free. 


e will send free to every subscriber, upon receipt of first payment, $3 worth 


/ 


‘XN of our goods for every share subscribed. As the monthly payments do not become 

ay dividend bearing until full subscription is paid in, we make this free offer of 

‘\ Miller’s Soap, Miller’s Powerine and Dr. Raub’s Soap to more than equalize 

. ‘XN to you the apparent loss of interest on the installment payments. In dollars 

J. G. Miller, “and cents it is really double the amount of interest your money would 
Treasure? \. earnin a year in a savings bank. Furthermore, this offer will give 


N. every investor an opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted 
The — with the merits of our goods. 
Soap Company, mh 
Lancaster, Pa. REFERENCES 

\ B Ae bed ms Seo sanding. < - company. pe wae Pn to =. 

> . radstreet, e Lancaster Tru Jompany, Lancaster, ., and The 
Without placing myself under ~~ Union Trust Company, Lancaster. Pa., (Registrars of this stock.) 

ic ; ; ‘or fu etails about this investment, our business, our goods 

any obligation, I desire that you . and our stability, fillin and mail to us the coupon below. We 

send me applic ation blank and your \ will also send free samples of our goods to all interested in the 


Pag , ° investment. Address all communications to 
booklet giving full details of youreasy ‘N 


term investment proposition. i J. G. MILLER, Treasurer, 
he . 
OS a ee ee ee eR Ee | . The Pennsylvania Soap Company, 
MII 5 Fabs nu hak hehehe aie a enol annie he, Box 476, Lancaster, Pa. 
‘ 
PE TT ee ee ee ‘ 
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The Tale of an Ugly Dog 
HELEN KENNEY 


ae No HE'S not much to look at, but there is n't money 

enough in Uncle Sam's treasury to buy him, for I 
know that while that ‘mongrel cur,’ as you call him, 
lives, I have my best friend with me."’ 

So spoke Harry Culver, whom I had just overtaken on 
Fifth Avenue. We had been college chums‘twenty years 
before, but since those days had not met, as he had be- 
come established in law in New York, while I had gone to 
California to practice medicine. We had, however, kept 
up a desultory correspondence, and now, as I left my 
hotel, almost the first person I saw was my old friend 
walking side by side with the most disreputable-looking 
cur to be met in a day's travel, 

‘*Well, Hal,’’ I replied, ‘‘that’s a lot of money, and I 
doubt if the beast has yet seen light that I would n't part 
with for a very small fraction of it. As you admit that 
he’s ‘not much to look at,’ what makes him so valuable 
in your eyes ?”’ 

“It’s rather a long tale,’’ Culver said, ‘‘so come up to 
my den if you wish to hear it.’’ 

U gladly consented. In the course of a few moments we 
were comfortably seated. 

‘* Now for the story,’’ I suggested. 

‘*’T was about ten years after we left college,’’ Hal be- 
gan. ‘‘I had been working very hard here ‘in town and 
along in October I decided to go into the Maine woods 
and have a try at some big game. 1 spent.a week in the 
Moosehead country and was pretty successful. One day 
I started out with only the dog, not meaning to go far, and 
leaving the guide to pack up the spoils, as we were to 
break camp the next day. I tramped on and on, talking 
now and then to the dog, who kept close beside me, when 
presently I discovered deer tracks. Of course my hunts- 
man's blood was up in an instant, and on I went, not 
realizing how far I was getting from camp, when I sud- 
denly became aware that the sun, which had been shining 
but feebly when I started, had entirely disappeared. In 
fact, just at that moment a few big snowflakes came drift- 
ing lazily down. I stopped and tried to get my bearings. 
Unfortunately I had left my compass behind and had no 
idea in which direction lay the camp. In a very few 
minutes the snow was coming down more rapidly and a 
strong wind was blowing. I decided that, in accordance 
with the old maxim, the ‘longest way ‘round’ would be 
the ‘shortest way home,’ and began to retrace my steps. 
I realized then that I must be at least five miles from 
camp, and I confess that the thought was not pleasant! 

‘The dog was acting queerly,—snuffing the air, running 
ahead at top speed, stopping, growling, and returning to 
me, then whining and again starting to run. I thought 
that the weather was worrying him, and so talked to him 
asI trampedon. The snow was falling fast, and I realized 
with growing anxiety that ere long the deer tracks we were 
following wouldebe entirely obliterated. At that moment 
I heard, as I presumed, a dog howl, the sound coming 
from a direction opposite to that in which I was going. 
I stopped, wondering whether there was another hunter in 
distress, orif |wasnearacamp. The dog was now frantic. 
In a moment there was afother howl,— then two,—three, 
—a half dozen,—and the horrible: truth came upon me 


| witharush. We were being chased by wolves! 


‘*T had only a few cartridges with me, was heaven only 
knew how many miles from camp, and a blinding snow- 
storm was raging. Iwas pretty sure that that would be 
my last day on earth, but I determined to die fighting; 
so, calling to the dog in as encouraging a voice as I could 
command, we started on at our best, the dog in the lead 
and I willing to be led. ‘ 

‘*The howling of the pack drew nearer and nearer. I 
thought that, if they should get near. enough for me to 
shoot one, I could gain a little headway while the ravenous 
beasts halted to devour their fallen comrade. On and on 
they came, and, when they were so close that I could hear 
the rustling made by gaunt bodies slipping through the 
underbrush, I turned, and in sheer desperation fired at 
random. ‘That my shot was effective, I learned from the 
yell of the wounded. I was just congratulating myself 
and starting to make the most of my respite, when I 
stumbled over the root of a tree, and was flung to the 
ground with such violence that I lost consciousness. 

‘*When I recovered my senses, I was back in camp 
with the Indian guide bending over me, while this ‘mon- 
grel cur’ lay on the ground beside me in the saddest con- 
dition imaginable. His sides were literally torn open, one 
ear was gone, and the other was in strips, while an ugl 
gouge over one eye completed the story of his combat wit 
the wolves. 

““As nearly as I could make out from the guide, who 
spoke little English, he had noticed the storm coming up 
and had started out to overtake me. The snow had — 
to fall soon after he started, and, driven by the wind, had 
so obliterated our tracks that he was unable to trace us and 
had been calling and firing his rifle in the hope of attract- 
ing my attention, when at length he ran across the dog, 
painfully dragging himself along in this mutilated con- 
dition. In a moment he understood and was about to 
take the dog in his arms and return to camp, confident 
that I had been killed and by that time devoured; but the 
animal seemed so distressed when he turned back, and 
tried so hard to ask him to go forward, that he decided to 
do so and perhaps get a shot at my slayers. Shortly after- 
wards he came upon me and managed to get me back to 
camp, where, after a rest, I came out as good as new. 

‘«There had been only three wolves in the pack, so far as 
the guide could judge, and, after the remaining two had 
devoured the one I shot, they had attacked the dog. 
After a fearful struggle, he had apparently succeeded in 
wounding one, whereupon the other, true to its nature, 
completed the dog’s work and was still at its feast when 
the guide arrived and dispatched him. 

‘After hearing how the dog had led the Indian to me 
when the poor brute was himself more than half dead, I 
did n't wait a minute ‘till I had him as my own. Since 
then he has never left me ; and now you understand why 
I say Uncle Sam has n't enough gold to buy him,—has he, 
my boy ?’'—and he leaned down and stroked the faithful 
beast's ugly head. 
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—half fear, half menace,—and his face had the ALWAYS FAITHFUL 

look I had seen on Donner’s,—he ty-whit 

and great drops of see ha ies ae ke poner Everyone knows that WALTHAM 
What had brought him back I do not know,—I 

never shall i Blind I ma fate watches are standard. Few people 
that had made me lie to Bob,—that was driving realize the variety or volume of the 
us on to the bitter end! 


Donner handed him the stone without a word product of the AMERICAN WALTHAM 








and sat in his chair shrunken, old, and haggard, 
as if a great fear were on him, and Sale. 00-4 WATCH COMPANY. There are 
the glass and the chips and examined them lon ieti 
ak Geto. Finally he turned to me, tried “4 more than forty varieties of movements, 
speak, choked, gasped, cleared his throat, and each designed with reference to its 
said, in rough, husky tones:— ° 

‘«Macy, I want to speak to Donner alone; go use or the occupation of the wearer. 
outside a minute! Don’t leave, though,—stand 
right outside, for I may want you any minute.’’ For sale by all Jewelers 

I went out with my head in a whirl and stood 
a spear the re ; : — mena voice, AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 

arsh and eager, an eard Donner’s deep voice ; 
say, **.d > se You vergeits Seas Mr. ; WALTHAM, MASS, 
Rosendal!’’ Then the voices changed to a lower 





key, and it sounded as if Donner was pleading for 
something, for his gruff tones changed almost into 
a falsetto as they sometimes did when he was 
touched or hurt. Finally the door opened and 


Rosenthal beckoned me in, and said, in a very 4 2° 
primo lin Almost a Kodak. 

‘« Macy, what do you know about that stone ?— 
if it is a secret that you can not tell, I do not want 
to urge you about it; but, if you can tell all you 
know about it, I wish that you would do so.’’ 

He seemed so agitated and his manner toward 
me was so different from his usual masterful one 
—so actually pleading in tone,—that I was taken 
aback. All sorts of suspicions passed through 
my mind,—fool that I was,—all but the right one, 
—but I threw them off, for I knew Bob too well 
to think that anything that even touched on wrong 
would have a place with him, so I finally an- 
swered :— 

‘«That stone was given me yesterday, Mr. 
Rosenthal, by a friend of mine that I had not seen 
for years; he asked me to find out if it is a dia- 
mond and if it will cut,—that is, to find out posi- 
tively if it is a gemstone.” 

‘«Then he was not certain as to its being a 
diamond ?’’ 

‘*Yes, he seemed certain as to its being a dia- 
mond, but not as to its being a gemstone.’’ 

At these words Donner gave vent to a noise 
that was either a grunt or a groan, and Rosenthal 
turned to him with a sharp gesture, as if to silence 


him; then he turned to me, and said:— ‘The Ne No 
‘« Has he any more of them ?’’ W 2 
I thought over the question a bit before I an- 7 


swered it. I could not see that it would do Bob 
any harm to answer it truthfully, while to deny it 


« & 
or refuse to answer it might make trouble, if the 
truth should become known. O 1 I } TO W i } 1( 
Just then my eye was caught by Donner, who 
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was shaking his head vigorously at me from be- 
hind Rosenthal’s back,—I was so flustered by 


9 pl un Mamaia maaan laced More of a camera than has ever before 
‘¢Yes,”” ‘ 
Donner groaned again,—and it was plainly a been offered at the price. Good enough to 
groan this time, but Rosenthal did not notice 


wt Many of chem?” satisfy grown people—simple enough for 


Donner’s head began to shake vigorously again, 


and he held up one finger,—but I was in for it, the children. A Christmas delight to either. 


and determined to tell the whole thing straight, no 
matter what happened, so I answered :— 


‘Yes, a great many.”’ Has automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, meniscus lens, automatic focusing 
‘How many ?”’ device, reversible finder, two tripod sockets. Uses daylight film cartridges for 6 
‘“‘Over a peck,—several hundred, I should ' exposures, 24 x 3% inches. 

say!’’ 
‘«Wh-a-t ?”’ BROWNIES, $1, $2, $5. KODAKS, $5 To $97. DF VELOPING MACHINES, §2 To $10. 
As Rosenthal said this his voice rose to a perfect 

shriek, his face became a fiery purple, his eyes 7 

glared: at me as if he were going to strike me,— EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

his appearance was so diabolical that I stepped Catatecuss Peas at th 

hastily back and Donner’s huge bulk rose and | Pray ay mtg 7 Rochester, N. Y. 








was placed between us, but Rosenthal pushed him 
to one side, and, as soon as he could control his 
voice, stammered out:— a. 

‘« Did you—did you see them ?"’ 

«*T did.”’ 

‘©You saw them and handled them,—you ex- 
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amined them very carefully, every one of them ?’’ 

“Ves 

‘« They were all like this one ?’’ 

“Yes, all of the same character, only some 
were smaller and some larger.’’ 

Rosenthal waited a second or two, and then, 
looking me straight in the eyes, as if to be certain 
that I told the truth, he slowly asked :— 

‘*Do you know where or how he got them ?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t, Mr. Rosenthal; but, wherever 
he got them, he got them honestly,—he told me 
they were honestly his, and, when he says so, I 
would stake all I’m worth that it’s so.’’ 

I’d gotten somewhat over my scare and was 
getting. angry at Rosenthal’s manner. There 
might be something not straight about the gems, 
but I knew that Bob was straight in it, and it 
jarred on me to have Rosenthal going on as he had 
been, so I continued :— 

‘«« If you know these stones, Mr. Rosenthal, and 
think they are stolen or ‘I. D. T.,’ just say so, 
and I’ll bring my friend to you mighty quick and 
you can get their story straight from him. I 
think that would be the best way out of it, any- 
way, and I’ll have him here in an hour,’’—and 
I started toward the door. Rosenthal, however, 
sprang forward and caught my arm, saying:— 

‘*No, no, Macy, don’t go off that way! I 
suppose I did act funny about those stones; but, 
to tell you the truth, I was flustered over another 
matter, and something this old Dutch fool here 
said made me angry. Now, about this stone,— 
Donner shall give it a thorough test, and, if it is 
‘fine,’ he will start the best man he has on it and 
in a week or two your friend shall know all about 
it! And now, Macy, I want your promise on one 
thing,—do n’t tell yourfriend a word of what has 
occurred here,—do n’t give him any hint of it or 
of what Donner has said about the stone,— 
will you ?’’ 

I hesitated,—somehow the words did not 
ring true; I had known Rosenthal a long time, 
and his manner now was not genuine; he was 
‘‘talking for time,’’ and I could see it. I knew 
as well as possible that his outburst before had 
been genuine, and the cause was neither ‘‘ another 


_ matter’’ nor that ‘‘old Dutch fool’’ who was sit- 


ting there with a woe-begone expression that was 
pathetic on his big honest face. I could see, also, 
that Donner was trying to catch my eye, and that 
Rosenthal knew it and had shifted his position so 
that he could see us both and anything that was 
done by us. Still, I could see no reason for not 
giving the promise asked. That it was a trick to 
««do’’ Bob out of the stone I did not believe, for 
I knew Rosenthal as ‘‘dead straight’’ in any deal 
and Donner’s absolute honesty was a proverb. I 
was completely at sea to know what to do, for to 
tell Bob of the rumpus caused by his stone did 
not seem to be promising of any good, nor did the 
suppression of that part seem as if it would wrong 
him in any way. All this passed through my 
mind in an instant, and, while 1 hesitated, Rosen- 
thal did not relax his tense attitude of watchful- 
ness nor did Donner raise his head. I made up 
my mind—and heaven only knows why [| did it, 
—to give the promise asked, and so I said:— 

‘‘All right, Mr. Rosenthal, I won't say any- 
thing to my friend except that I have left the stone 
with a man who will give it a fair and honest test, 
—I have your word for that,—and that he will 
know the truth about it in a few weeks."’ 

‘«That’s right, Macy, that’s all I want, and, as 
for the stone, I’ll give you my word that you and 
your friend shall know the absolute truth about it 
as soon as itis known. Another thing, Macy, is 
your friend a talkative man,—is he liable to say 
anything about these stones to any one besides 
yourself ?’’ 

I saw Rosenthal’s game then,—at least, I 
thought I did; he suspected, or, rather, believed 
the stones to be genuine, and he wanted the first 
show at them. His anger had evidently been 
directed against me under the impression that I 
was trying to make a tremendous big deal in 
rough stones on my own hook, perhaps making a 
profit or commission out of a sale of them to him 
or some rival of his in the business, a profit that 
would be a fortune in itself. So, in my egregious 
and egotistical folly, I smiled to myself at my 
astuteness in discovering his motive, and an- 
swered :— 

‘©No fear of that, Mr. Rosenthal; I am’ his 
closest friend, and we were college chums together. 
I know he trusts me as he trusts no one else on 
earth, and he would not tell mea thing about 
them nor would he talk to me much of them. I 
can pretty well guarantee that no one will hear a 
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word from him on the subject until I tell him 
finally about this stone."’ 

Rosenthal’s face cleared up considerably, on 
hearing this, and he said:— 

‘*That’s good! That’s good! Best be cautious 
in the matter ofstones like that, if they are genuine, 
—and also if they are not, sometimes, eh, Don- 
ner?’’ 

But Donner did not respond. He only sat with 
his face as glum as a funeral, and, as he glanced 
up at Rosenthal’s remark to him, his eyes met 
mine, and they had such a worried look as I had 
never before seen in them. Rosenthal seemed to 
catch the look, for he said :— 

««Oh, I'd forgotten what brought me back,—I 
want you, Donner, on important business. 
You’ ll have to drop things here for an hour, —let 
Macy stay and keep office for you until you come 
back,—no, no objections, you must go with me 
and go zow,—Macy, you won’t mind staying here 
and watching matters until Donner returns? It 
won’t be more than an hour.’’ 

I had kept office for Donner before, now and 
then, while he went out for a short while, so I 
agreed willingly enough and Donner departed 
with Rosenthal, looking very much like a sore- 
headed bear in the leash of a watchful master 
whom he feared. 

Left to myself, I wondered a lot over what had 
just passed, thought out all sorts of theories to 
account for it, got tired of thinking over the mat- 
ter, and started to read the paper. In about an 
hour the telephone rang, and, on going to it, 
Donner’s unmistakable voice informed me that 
he would be detained considerably longer than he 
expected, and that I’d better shut and lock the 
safe, lock the office, tell the foreman that he— 
Donner,—would not be back for some time, and 
go about my own business, —all of which I did, 
and went over to the café where I had agreed to 
meet Bob. He asked no questions, but his look 
was an interrogation point, so I sat down, and 
said :— 

‘«Well, old man, the man I spoke of will take 
your stone in hand and push it through, and to- 
morrow—or the next day,—he can tell me as to 
its being a diamond or not, and can also probably 
tell me when the cutting will be finished. So 
possess your soul in patience, old man, anddon’t 
think about it between whiles.’’ 

The next day, about eleven, I was in Donner’s 
office again. The old fellow was very crusty,— 
well, that doesn’t express it,—for he was grave 
and serious to me and would not respond to any 


‘jokes. Finally I said:— 





‘¢ Well, you old Dutch bear, what about my big | 


stone? Is itadiamond ?”’ 
«eYal’’ 
‘Is it a gemstone ?”’ 
“«Yal”’ 
«© Will it cut ?’’ 
+s Ya !’’ 


‘«Oh, for heaven's sake, stop your ‘ ya’-ing and | 


answer questions in a decent way! Have you 
started cutting ?’’ 

‘*Ya!l’’ 

‘* How long will it take to finish it?”’ 

‘* Vife week!’ 

‘What! That big stone cut in five weeks? 
{s it soft?’’ 

‘* Nein!”’ 

‘Hang it, Donner, do open your mouth and 
tell me about it! It’s aserious matter with me!’’ 

Then he did open his mouth and berated me for 
all the fools in the world, he berated Rosenthal, he 
disparaged all diamonds, he berated himself, and 
wound up by the astounding news that the cutting of 
this stone would go on continuously, days, nights, 
and Sundays, until it was finished, that it was a mar- 
velous stone, a wonder, a miracle,—and a curse, — 
and again he rumbled on until I thought him 
either drunk or crazy, and told him so,—and then 
I saw I was mistaken, for he got up and threw the 
office door wide open, seated himself where he 
could see if any one entered the outside door, and 
said,—I won't try to reproduce his odd pronun- 
ciation, — 

‘«Macy,—I like you, for you’ve been friends 
with the ‘ Dutch bear,’ and I believe you’d do me 
a friend’s turn if it layin your power. NowI’m 
breaking my given word to tell you even so little 
as I tell you, but I #zus¢,—heavens, I must! Macy, 
—whatever Rosenthal asks you, tell him every- 
thing, and tell it true! Whatever he asks you to 
do,—do it and do it straight! Whatever he asks 
you to promise,—no matter how strange it seems, 
promise it and keep your promise, —and, Macy, — 
urge your friend,—beg him, implore him to do the 
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same! Now I say no more,—ask me no ques- 
tions, for I will not answer, and—as you value 
your life and mine and your friend’ s, —give no hint 
to Rosenthal that you have received such a warn- 
ing! -No,—no questions, —nothing more, for I can 
not say more!”’ 

More he would not say on that subject, and I 
left him with a pretty lot of mixed feelings in my 
head. What was it about the stone that had so 
suddenly changed him and Rosenthal, that made 
them rush the cutting as if they were as anxious 
for the results as Bob and myself, that had made 
such an imperturbable and phlegmatic man as 
Donner give me the melodramatic warning that 
he had,. and that had made him rave like a 
madman? The more I thought over it the more 
muddled I became and the less I felt like tell- 
ing Bob anything in regard to these goings-on. 
So, in the next few weeks, I told him nothing ex- 
cept the news that Donner doled out to me in re- 
gard to the stone,—he would not let me see it,— 
how it was of the most wonderful color and bril- 
liancy and of such hardness as to require the very 
best of his workmen to cut it at all. The five 
weeks went by, and five more on top of them, and 
I could see that Bob was beginning to chafe under 
the delay, and that the strain of waiting began to 
tell on his nerves, and at length, one day, while we 
were at luncheon, he said, suddenly :— 

‘«Tom, are you sure that you can trust your men 
in regard to that stone ?’’ 

‘* Perfectly!) What makes you ask ?’’ 

‘“‘A great many things,—this unreasonable 
length of time of cutting it, for one,— 

‘*Why, my dear fellow, ten weeks is not a long 
time to finish a big stone; I’ve known it to take 
ten months on some not near as big, and this one 
would probably take that long if the men were 
not rushing it,—it never leaves a grinder’s hands 
day or night, Donner tells me, and it is only touched 
by the very pick of his men.”’ 

‘«Why is it necessary to go to all this work to 
tell its value ?—is n’t it going a littie too fine?”’ 

‘*Not at all, old man. ‘A diamond is never 
done until it’s finished,’ is an old saying in the 
craft. The very last few hours on the wheel may 
show a flaw or a fault that spoils the whole thing, 
and, besides that, the full beauty of a stone is 
never brought out until it is perfect in shape, and 
every facet is of the right size, shape, and angle, 
—and it is that final beauty that makes its value. 
Now what other ‘things’ are there that make you 
think these folks of mine are not trustworthy ?’’ 

‘«Because, Tom, since the day after you took 
that stone, both you and I have been watched and 
followed wherever we have gone and whatever we 
have done; my place was gone over from top to 
bottom while I was down-town to see you about 
the stone, the day you first showed it to your 
friend ; I was drugged and my clothes were searched 
that same night,—as I have been many times 
since; everything in my place has been ransacked 
again and again, the stones have been handled 
over and substitutes put in their places, probably 
temporarily; and I am followed and every one I 
speak to or have any dealings with is followed and 
watched in the same way. It is done in the most 
expert way, and the very finest men in all detective- 
dom must be at it, for I have only once or twice 
been able to fix on the men who are doing it.’’ 


[Zo be concluded in the January Success] 
» ¥ 


Our New Vice President 


A CONSIDERABLE length of time before he was 

of for the vice presidency, Charles W. Fairb de- 
livered, in New Jersey, a stirring address on William Mc- 
Kinley. After it was over an enthusiastic auditor, who had 
just been introduced to him, remarked:— 

“‘Senator, you are the successor at Washington of 
Daniel W. Voorhees, ‘the tall sycamore of the Wabash,’ 
are n't you?”’ 

The senator said, smilingly, that such was the case. 

‘‘Well,”’ exclaimed the new acquaintance, ‘‘as I sat 
listening to your speech I said to myself that you are a 
—_ deal of a tall sycamore yourself, and that there is 

ne presidential timber in that tree.’ 


spoken 


a 


To the influence of the strength of character of his 
mother Vice President Fairbanks attributes most of his 
success. She watched over him very tenderly and zeal- 
ously in his boyhood and youth. Because she was afraid 
of town influences she sent him toa countryschool. Mrs. 
Fairbanks was particularly uneasy when her son went to 
college, but she decided that he could be trusted implicitly 
when she received the following letter:— 

“Dear Motuer: To-night I had to disobey your instruc- 
tions to stay off the streets at night. hen I came to my room 
I found that there was no oil in the can, and I had to go down to 
the grocery to get some.’ 


It is quite plain that Charles must have been a very 
good boy. 
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Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule Storm Shield 


It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a 
closed cab. Itsaves the horse against the wind 
and stops the strain on buggytop. Fitson any 
buggy and looks neat and firm. Curtains and 
windows disappear by a touch. No incum- 
brance—put on or off in two minutes. Sent on 
approval. Picture catalog free. ‘‘Are you 
with us?’’ 


REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. 








36 Oak Street Connersville, Ind. 











DELICIOUS EGGS 
NOT STALE OR COLD STORAGE EGES 
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Take care of them 

now and until o- * asd up. If you are here, you do it. 
If you die, we d 

Send for booklet “The How and the Why” that tells 
pew z1 nus and save at the same time. We insure 

'y R 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


aw SEIN. ELGIN WATCH 





Send name, address and Express 
2 Office & tx we will wend C C.O.D. sub- 


- on ae eee on Ceeaiee Elgin 
comecseeat 3 You'll never 
« Genuine Eigin Wateh 
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Se: or sketch opinion bility. 
Send for illustrated Guide eon Contains nical 
Boras CRG Ga Sere Pea 
ENTS advertised for sale at our expense. — 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 
Reg. Patent Attorneys, 615 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








business and have n from year ap 

until our Milhook Farm is now the 

pure bred poultry establishment in the 

Our new _ book 
nis y, for Profit?’ 
Piet about breedi feed- 

mea ne, © ete. ste. Dats Tal aan prices; + eames in’ —. 

fe given away, bg we : will mail it it for 10 at ad 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 141, Freeport, Ill. 


FAIR AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Ere ES, Pecorations ay Favors for all occasio 
NOV VELTI ES For salon at PAums anc and t BAZAARS i 
“— in Grab ‘onds, etc. ° 


PLAYS, Brille, & ecttasions, ion Bae etc., of 


85c. for a ope copy of 
“Money Makin Th FRE 
wamens 7 Making Socinia.” ilusrated Catalog Wm City 
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AND MAKE A FORTUNE! 
cone G We Compose Music to Your Words. 


GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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LIGHT CAR 


Air Cooled, 7 H-P, - $700 
Water Cooled, 9 H-P, $750 


Has the style, design, power and s: of the 
larger and more msive cars. Vertical,double 
cylinder engine. lide gear transmission with 
the four on one leaver. Will Make 30 
Miles an Hour. Automatic lubrication, ir- 
réversible stearing device and more other good 
points than any other car costing twice the price. 


** The Car You Ought to Have at 
the Price You Ought to Pay."’ 
es Send for particulars. 
Agencies in principal cities. 
Mitchell MotorCarCo. 
1204 Hamilton Ave. 


Racine, 
is. 

















IMPORTANT. 


THE 
FOUR-=TRACK 
NEWS 


The Popular 
INustrated Magazine 
of Traveland Education 

From: 130 to 160 *s each issue, evi 
of which BP of Saen tatesett. — 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will be received 
until December 31st, 1904, at 50 cents per year; 
to foreign countries $1.00. 


After penmaty 1st, 1905, the subscription 
price will be $1.00; to foreign countries $1.50; 
at newsstands ten cents per copy. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 
and take advantage of this extraordinarily low 


rate 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
7 East 42d St., 


Box No. 151. New York. 

















‘Trade-Mark, 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
Zi as paste or liquid polishes, X¥-Ra 
Sor tt. So +t oT SB 1 RN “OFE 
1 BY t. Ge 


Sample sent + ress . 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agta. 78 Hadson 8t., New x urk, 








PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c. 


Send us ony photograph you want copied 
and we will return it unharmed with an 
exact copy on one of these pretty rimless 
brooch-mountings for only 10cts. All our 
Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 25c. sam- 
ple for only 10 cts. to introduce our goods 
and send you free our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry. novelties. 
> gents wanted. 


CORONA MPG. GO., Box 1275, - Boston, Mass 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


(TRADE MARK) 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs per- 
spiration. Made of knitted fabric, lined 
ith soft 3 wool fleece. Sold 















Leok for er’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker Dept.5, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


Work for Yourself 


Not Others 


Ambitious men and women, there is plenty money in the mail-order 
business, and it requires but little capi 4 Get started properly, 
inde; steady income. 





ita 
conduct it t—it means lence and a 


e business comp! . Send for free 
LOUIS GUENTHER’S MAIL ORDER BUREAU, 610 Schiller Building, Chicage. 








CRS eS 
In the “Good Old Times” 


In 1838 envelopes were absolutely unknown. 


A century ago farmers reaped their grain with sickles, 
one acre being a fair day's work. 


Not until February of 1812 did the people of Kentucky 
know that Madison was elected president in the previous 
November. 


In 1834 one of the leading railroads of the United States 
printed onitstime-table: ‘‘The locomotive will leave the 
depot every day at ten o’ clock, if the weather is fair.” 


The first typewriter was received by the public with sus- 
picion. It seemed subversive of existing conditions. A 
reporter who took one into a courtroom first proved 
its real worth. 


In. England, some centuries ago, if an ordinary work- 
man, without permission, moved from one parish to an- 
other in search of work or better wages, he was branded 
with a hot iron. 


When Benjamin Franklin first thought of starting a news- 
paper in Philadelphia many of his friends advised against 
it, because there was a paper published in Boston. Some 
of them doubted that the country would be able to support 
two newspapers. 


One hundred years ago, the fastest land travel in the 
world was on the Great North Road, in England, after it 
had been put into its best condition. There the York 
mail coach tore along at the rate of ninety miles a day, and 
many persons confidently predicted Divine vengeance on 
such unseemly haste. 


When Thomas Jefferson was elected president of the 
United States, on February 17, 1801, after one of the 
most exciting political campaigns in our history, the grati- 
fying news did not reach the successful candidate for as 
many days as it now takes hours to transmit the result of 
a presidential election to the whole civilized world. 


When, in 1809, Richard Trevithick uttered the following 
words, there were many who considered him an insane, 
dangerous person: ‘‘The present generation will use 
canals, the next will prefer railroads with horses, but their 
more enlightened successors will employ steam carriages 
on railways as the perfection of the art of conveyance.” 


When Benjamin Franklin first took the coach from 
Philadelphia to NewYork, he spent fourdays on thejourney. 
He tells us that, as the old driver jogged along, he spent his 
time knitting stockings. Two stagecoaches and eight 
horses sufficed for all the commerce that was carried on 
between Boston and New York, and in winter the journey 
occupied a week. 


Napoleon, at the height of his power, could not com- 
mand our every-day conveniences, such as steam heat, 
running water, bath and sanitary plumbing, gas, electric 
light, railroads, steamboats, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the phonograph, daily newspapers, magazines, and a 
thousand other blessings which are now part of the daily 
necessities of even manual laborers. 


When the first two tons of anthracite coal where brought 
into Philadelphia, in 1803, the good people of that city, so 
the records state, ‘‘tried to burn the stuff; but, at length, 
disgusted, they broke itup and made a walk of it.’ Four- 
teen years later, Colonel George Shoemaker sold eight or 
ten wagonloads of it in the same city, but warrants were 
soon issued for his arrest for taking money under false 
pretenses. 


In the days of our grandfathers, carpets were a luxury. 
There were a few woolen carpets in Philadelphia and New 
York, afew ingrains, and here and there an imported 
Turkish rug. But these were used for state occasions. 
A rag carpet was the glory of a thrifty housewife. A few 
Axminster carpets were made in Philadelphia, but the 
century was well begun before ingrains appeared. Until 
1850 there was not a power loom for carpet making in 
America. 


When, in 1858, Matthew Vassar was considering the 
founding of Vassar College, he asked the advice of William 
Chambers, the great philanthropist and publisher, of 
Edinburgh, who tried to dissuade him from his purpose. 
He urged him rather to apply the money to the founding 
ofaschool for the deaf and dumb, or for the feeble-minded, 
assuring him that his design for the higher education of 
women was absurd and chimerical to the last degree, and 
could but end in ignominious failure. 


When our first foreign minister arranged to go to Lon- 
don he was requested by the captain of the sailing vessel 
in New York harbor to go aboard immediately. Hastily 
buying a sack of flour, three hams, and a bag of potatoes, 
he hurried on board ship to arrange with some sailor to 
cook his meals, not knowing but that they might sail at 
any hour. Five weeks passed before the boat left the 
harbor. After six weeks at sea the traveler at length be- 
held the outlines of the coast of old England. 


On October 26, 1788, Aaron Burr wrote to his wife, 
from Albany, after a journey from New York: ‘‘The 
headache with which I left New York grew so extreme 
that, finding it impossible to proceed in the stage, the view 
of a vessel off Tarrytown, under full sail before the wind, 
tempted me to go on board. We reached West Point 
that night, and lay there at anchor near three days. After 
a variety of changes from sloop to wagon, from wagon to 
canoe, and from canoe to sloop again, I reached this place 
last evening."’ 


A common nail is an excellent illustration of the dif- 
ference between old and new methods. Formerly the 
metal was cut into strips and then forged into shape 
with hammers, and an expert took about one and one 
half minutes foreach nail. To-day they are made of steel 
and are lighter and stronger. Strips are cut with steam 
shears and fed into automatic nail machines. One man 
tends three machines, each machine dropping a nail every 
second. He turns out a hundred-pound keg of nails in 
less than two hours, a work that once would have taken 
him twice as many weeks. 
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_f THe XMAS 
PROBLEM 


WHY NOT A LASTING GIFT? 


Let us send you this brooch or either of these rings, 
express charges all paid. If it suits you pay 
$7.00 (and agree to pay 3.50 per month for eight 
months; total, $35.00.) If you prefer to pay all cash, 


within ten days, the price is $32.20, 
THE DIAMONDS 


are G@waranteed extra 
fine color (blue-white) and absolutely perfect in 
in every respect, beautifully cut and unusually bril- 
liant. e mountings are 14 Karat Solid Gold. 


YOU are entitled to our 
GIFT GUIDE Holiday Gift Guide—Nothing 
e it ever pu ed —Sen 
FE R E E your name to-day. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc., — Dep. 1, Columbus Memorial Bidg. 
W.8. Hypg, Jr, Prest. A.S. TRUE,Sec. CHICAGO 
REFERENCE :—'st Nat'l Bank, Chicago. 








Factory 
Prices. 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own factory on 


360 Days 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers’ and middle- 
men’s profits. We pay the freight 
and guarantee satisfaction under 
$20,000 bond. 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron ; new patterns, large square ovens, 
guaranteed fire backs. Shipped blacked and polished 
ready for use. If not satisfactory in every way, send it 
back and we refund every cent paid us. We are actual 
manufacturers, not weg ee only manufacturers 
of stoves in the world selling exclusively 

to the user direct. Send postal for ap- 
proval offer and Catalogue No. 151. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We fit all our ranges and cook stoves with our patent 
oven thermometer which makes baking easy. 






Kalamazoo Stee! Range 




















TAFFORD DESK 


F. 0. B. 
ree $19.90 £2. 


48 in, long, 32 in. deep, Sl in. high. White 
oak, finished golden. Hag built-up writing jf 
bed and panels, moulded stiles, framed ex- £3 
tension slides. All side drawers have 
movable partitions, and are locked, in- 
cluding center drawer, by closing curtain. 
In top, four oak-front file boxes ; one letter 
file; two card-index drawers; private 
compartment with door and lock; 
blotter racks, pen racks, smal! drawer, 
bracket drawers, book stalls.etc., as 
shown. The depth of this desk, (32 
inches), and the case’s being we!l up 
from the bed, makes it, with all its conveniences, » MOST PRACTICAL DESK. 
Sent anywhere on approval. 

Send for 100-page Catalogue Desks, Chairs, Files, ete. Also ask for 
large Catalogue Library and House Furniture and cet Factory Prices. 


We Make School and Church Furniture 


Assembly and Opera Chairs 
mts and dealers wanted everywhere. E. K. Stafford Mfg. Co., Chicago 


OVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS te 
























YouCan Make BIG MO; 
Entertaining the Public. 
Nothing eierdabelber o portuni- 
ties for men with capital. 
We start you,furnishing complete 
—™ outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also loca} 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
Lodges and General Public 
gs. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept.232,Chicago 


PARKER’S {AIR BALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 

its Youthful Cotor 
Prevents scalp D and Hair Falling 
50c. and uggist 
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You Don’t Have to Be a 
“READY-MADE” WOMAN 


wearing ready-made clothes, fitted over ready-made 
models, when for the same prices, or less, we cut 
and make your garments according to your own 
measurements and guarantee to fit you perfectly. 


What a 
Load This 
Takes Off 
Your Mind! 
No ill-fitting, 
Same-as-your- 
neighbor, 
ready-made 
garments; no 
bother with 
dressmakers, 
or shopping 
around for 
materials; no 
tiresome fit- 
tings; no risk 
whatever in 
ordering, for 
if you are not 
fully satisfied 
with the gar- 
mentwemake 
for you, your 
money will be 
refunded. 

To Order of Us 
is Simplicity 
Itsclf 
Write for our 

catalogue 

and samples, 
and with these 
spread before 
you the choice 
of style and n ; an easy matter. In one 
week after rex rder the garment will be 
finished and o to you. WRITE TO-DAY. 























PRICES THAT BRING THE BUSINESS: 
(Each Garment Made to Order—Nothing Ready-madc) 
Tailor-Made Suits. . . . $10 to $35 
New ‘‘ Lohengrin” Suits . . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘Tourist Models ’ "> $12 to $25 
Rain Coats . . . - « $12 to $25 
We prepay express charges to any part of the United States 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 
L rod = Ss SK hy you ou R CATALOGUE. We mail 
it FRE t e United States on request. 
Along wi me it sa r assortment of samples. Ask 
for catalogue No. 40, and kindly state whether you wish 
samples for a suit, s} r cloak; also mention colors de- 

sired. You will get return mail. 











NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders O» Est. 1888. 


"‘BEST'LIGHT | 


or Branches. 



































Beautiful to behold, 
useful beyond any light 
made. The cheapest, 


most efficient light on the 
market. Makes and burns 
its own gas, giving a 100- 
candle power light. 

Over 100 different 
styles. No GREASE, 
DIRT, SMOKE or ODOR. 
Every lamp warranted. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 


of Original Paten‘s. 


%6 E. Sth St. Canton, 0. ~ 
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TALCUM 
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AP Sitive Relief = 
enaneen HANDS, CHAFING, 
afflictions of the skin. .“* A little higher 
ct. perhaps. than worthless substitutes, bu? a 
or it.” Delighttul after shaving. Sold 
here, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Get "Mens nen's (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 


- 2-ei 
f ety FREE 0 A gents 
er) 
eee at thin knife cuts loose a ge Sg 


ouehe free, Express prepaid. _ De 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, t1~ or Bu vay or 


and all 
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The Latest. Christmas Styles 


MARTHA DEAN 


HE fashions for winter are now, to a certain extent, de- 
cided, and one may speak authoritatively of what is 
being worn, rather than of what will be worn. There is 
always more or less lingering doubt, and, to a great extent, 
uncertainty attendant upon fashion’s first rumors, and, as 
these frequently abound in multitudinous absurdities, a 
well-poised woman is more than disposed to ponder awhile 
before choosing. 

Over-popularity is another argument in favor of deliber- 
ate decision, for there is nothing so fatal to one’s enjoy- 
ment of a particular vogue, as to meet it at each turn of 
the road. One can but extol the charm of individuality 
which some women possess instinctively. They seem to 
know intuitively how to twist a bow or bend a hat to give 
it artistic finish. ‘Their gowns are characteristic, for they 
have fashioned them solely with a view to becomingness. 
They are well gowned, for they steer clear of exaggerated 
styles. It is the inconspicuous that is always the most 
tasteful, and it is good taste developed along original 
lines that is at all times the keynote of smart dressing. 

The wise woman of limited income will economize on 
every adjunct of her wardrobe rather than on that most 
important of all,—the street gown. Aside from the fact 
that this must do duty in all kinds and conditions of 
weather, it is the costume in which she is oftenest seen by 
her neighbors, and by which her sartorial reputation is 
judged. It is this that she dons for shopping and for 
travel tours, morning calling, attending church, and all 
other practical purposes. As it may bear the brunt of 
wear for one, or, perhaps, several seasons, it can not be 
too carefully considered. 

Gradually, pronounced looseness of fit is disappearing 
in the coats of well-modeled ‘‘ tailor-mades.’* The smartest 
of these seen this season are made to fit figures quite 
trimly, their rounded skirts reaching a becoming length 
below the hip line. There are, of course, many fashion- 
able three-quarter coats being worn, which, save for slight 
changes in the cut of the sleeves, almost duplicate those 
of last season. 

It may be said that waistcoat prophecies, rampant in 
the opening of the season, have been proven distinctly 
authentic. In many of the smartest costumes the waist- 
coat forms a conspicuous feature. Something of a de- 
parture from the strictly conservative is the short tailor- 
made cutaway jacket, with tiny waistcoat front effect, and 
rather spreading postilion back. ‘This particular cut car- 
ries with it a foreign air, somewhat suggestive of Paris or 
Vienna. 


Skirts are round and short, without exception, and are 
almost invariably unlined. ‘They are made of the most 
supple fabrics, and, though full and flaring, are distinctly 
clinging in appearance. Happily for us, there has not 
- appeared among the revival of the old fashions the 

oop-skirt and crinoline petticoat, which at one time 
caused fair woman's dimensions to border on a carica- 
ture. The round skirt, of which box plaits are set on at 
the hip line, is extremely fashionable this season. The 
plaits, when left loose from the knee down, give the proper 
flare, and the plain effect at the top of the skirt precludes 
the possibility of additional bulk to the figure. 

The quantity of new materials manufactured for winter 
wear is more than usually large. The old-fashioned 
weaves have been adopted with an eagerness amount- 
ing to exaggeration. ‘The open-meshed, wiry cloths, that 
come under the name of voile, have not been particu- 
larly favored, because of the difficulty experienced in 
handling the material by unprofessional dressmakers. 
One charming material that our grandmothers loved well, 
for the ease which it lent to home dressmaking, is now 
being made into gowns of every description. The manu- 
facturers have maintained its old-fashioned name and 
still call it cashmere. It comes in all shades and colors 


- and, being very inexpensive, promises to hold a favored 


place among us all. Afternoon and theater gowns of 
tucked, smocked, or shirred cashmere are within the 
reach of even depleted purses. ‘The softness and sim- 
plicity of the material is its chief charm, and that gowns 
may be fashioned of it entirely without garniture, one 
might say, is its saving grace. Surah and /aille Fran- 
¢aise are other old-time favorites. Burlap, usually sug- 
gestive of wall covering, is now shown in a silken variety 
of the canvas family, and is called ‘‘ Burlingham silk.”’ 
It is particularly adapted for street costumes or for capes 
or other wraps. Arich red shade is brought out which com- 
bines well with dark fur or Persian bands. 

It is in the outer wrap that amplitude is charmingly em- 
phasized. Cloaks loose and baggy, and-capes of the 
regulation coachman’s cut, cover the géwn almost en- 
tirely. The latter style of cape is more properly for even- 
ing wear, though, when made of the dark materials, there 
is much in its favor for street uses. Long cravenette 
capes are taking the place of storm coats. They are 
slashed at the arm opening, and fastened down the front 
with buttoned straps, golf vests underneath furnishing 
the necessary warmth. 

For quite young girls, black cashmere gowns, made al- 











Here are given the reverse 
views of the patterns 
shown above in the 
illustration” 
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Infants’ Outfitting. . 
Every article for 
baby’s comfort 
from dainty gar- 
ments to toilet 
accessories, in 
every grade and 
price. Purchasés 
may be made by 
mail as satisfac- 
torily as by per- 
sonal call. 
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WEBSTERS | DICTIONARY | 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL. D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


GET THE BEST 


FREE ‘‘A Test in Pronunciati i - 
tive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet.” —— 


-G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 


Si ltaiasiotlag an 5> gee oa tenner eee elie 





Our Catalogue 


containing 1,000 illustratioiis, describes over 2,000 
articles of use and wear necessary for the complete 


Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Infants. 
Sent for 4 cents postage. 
We have no branch stores—no agents. 





Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d Street, - NEW YORK 




















Induces Sleep 


: Ensures that complete rest 

== to body, brain and nerves, 
necessary to tines men, brain workers or invalids. Sure 
preventive of insomnia. Write for Ideal Spring Booklet. 


Foster Bros. Mfg.Co., 35 Broad St.,Utica, N.Y. 
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most perfectly plain, with a bit of Irish lace and Persian : oster Ss 
embroidery brightening up the bodice, are wonderfully } f H 
attractive in effect. Two or three Persian medallions, j d Se a i 
combining many bright colors, are inset on the front of j 2 
the waist, at intervals. The full skirts of these gowns are = e 
simply finished with two or three wide hand-run or stitched i r i om 
tucks above the hem.- Persian medallions are very lovely on Baby can’t get out 
gowns of white serge, another popular fabric this season. or stick its head through Accident Proof 
All-red beaver felts, with alpine crowns, have wound No wy, for mother as & baby is left in an Ideal Accident-Proof 
around the crown the same shade of velvet, and are com- 0 sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven-wire 
pleted with a side trimming of red cogwe feathers. = Baw rail fastener (on our cribs eye apy not to 
ice % : ifferent styles and prices. Enamel led white or colors. 
6232.—Ladies’ Blouse. Sizes: for ladies from 32 to teak for booklet, ** other's Invention,”” sent free with name 
42 inches, bust measure. dealer who sells the cr 
6233.—Ladies’ Circular Skirt, with fullness at waist | | Foster Bros. M oS Bais on Ba Co. 
apres aga taken up by tiny tucks. Sizes: for ladies from 20 to 30 35 Genet ant eal line of Spring Beds, Iron Beds, etc. 
BM druggists sinable a fall. tnches, waist measure. ; ; ; tica, N.Y. he Lo Wt St. Louls. Mo. 
size bottle will be sent, 6230.—Ladies’ Blouse, with or without waistcoat; This trad kc ' thoi : 
\ express paid, on receipt f closing on side; leg o’ mutton sleeve. Sizes: for ladies _ _ —_— 
) of One Dollar. N from 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. 
/ MRS.S.A.ALLEN, ! "si ia 
S/} 42 Park Place, NewYork. 7 6231.—Ladies’ Seven-gored Skirt, with double box : 





(Corn Razor ready for use.) 


STAR SAFETY CORN RAZOR 


Manufactured by Kampfe ea (manufacturers of the origina] and 
only Safety Razor of Merit 
BE YOUR ‘own CHIROPODIST 

No skill required in using this corn razor. It is SIMPLE, SAFE 
and SURE, and will do its work quickly, relieving the sufferer at 
once. The directions which are sent with’ every Safety Corn Razor 
sive clear instructions as to its use. 

Please note illustrations carefully. They will give you some idea 
of this wonderful pavension which will absolutely remove ANY 
CORN, no matter how hard it may be, without cutting the foot. 
Price, #1.00. Full descriptive circular mailed on request. 

KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., New York 





WANTED macazine 
On a Straight Salary Basis 


A young man*or woman in every county to 
take charge of our rapidly growing magazine 
subscription interests in various parts of the 











(Note other advertisement of Kampfe Bros. 
Se ° STAR SAFETY RAZOR in this magazine.) 
country. Positions permanent. References required. 


Apply tt SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Desk 61, University Building, New York 





(This cut shows guard partly open.) 


New Foot Warmer 


Ladies’ superb house shoes. New idea. 
Fleecy, warm, pliant. Only $1. Men’s 
sizes. ti. 15. Our popular high-top, warm 
bed shoesare, Ladies’ size, 25c. Men’s 
35cts. All gee aid. Send 
for “warm go: * list. 

W. H. DICK, ‘Mfr, 

Dansville, N. ¥ 

















Ma 


% Ironing Without Work} 


Save your strength and nine-tenths of your 
ironing time by using 


The Gem Ironing Machine 


Costs only: one cent an hour to heat by gas or 
gasoline. joes the rise perfectly. Easy to use— 
anyone can-do it.. Six styles oxi prices. Write 
for free booklet, “ Mates Methods in Ironing.”’ 
DOMESTIOMFG. CO., 1320 Clark St., Racine Jet., od 








We successfully teach the profession of 


PIANO TUNING 


BY MAIL 
By the new, —— Tnne-a-phone 




















Many of our graduates are 
earning $5 00 to $10.00 a day. 
ae Knowledge of music = necessary. 

_ Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 24 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich 


Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &c. 
Press #5. Small newsraper press $18. 
a J saver. Print for others, big profits. 
Typesetting eas printed rules sent. 
rite to makers for catalo , presses,type, 
paper,Sc. THE PRESS CU., ERIDEN, CONN. 








cheaply. 
their start to us. on a tee ae aks tw ste. We 


insure ayes success. < Benn student: Increases his Income while 

learning. Graduates assisted to positions. Demand ‘ increasing. 

Write to-day fot our special $6 proposition. Mention course desired. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, , 

41 PENN. ‘ST. ro fot stoi ae INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 














Circular free. Wonderful au- | ke 

"a" teacher. 5 styles. $2 : 
OMNIGRAPH CO. 

Dept. H, 39 Cortlandt St., | 

New York. 














By a 
[oe XAMINE your ace Fiaheics| 
} 


fresh from a PEARLINE 
| wash see how CLEAN and| 
SWEET SMELLING they are..| 


Pearline’ 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric, 
LABOR to the woman, and 
PERFECT RINSING 
no trace of DIRT, ON 
re) § unpleasant ODOR. 


PEARLINE: gives 


| 


through 


leaves 
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The courtesy of employes on The 
e 


California 
Limited 


is proverbial. Politeness is a simple 
thing: but it measures the _— 
between a thoroughly en oyab le three 
days trip and one which rit far short 
of sa tion. 


Ladies and children especially are assured 
every attention. Daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and‘Frisco. Santa Fe All the Way. 


For pamphlet of the train, and California trip book, address Gen. Pass. Office, 


AT CSERS. Chicago 





“eign 

















This Fine Hollow Ground Hand Finished Razor Will 
for a Limited Time, be Given Free to Every Purchaser of the 


Radiumite Dollar Razor Strop 


We make this remarkable free offer of a THE STROP 


most excellent razor, on sells at $2. 
THAT HONES 





Send 10c extra for postage, etc. 


juaint all with the marvelous and instantaneous honing and finishing to 
ADIU MITE STROPS which will not harm the finest and most delicate razor. 
ake shav ing a convenience and a delight, orn to men having the hardest beards. 
The secret of a quick, cicen shave does 
a good strop. With the RAD MITE STROPS 
edge, and the effect - the strops upon 





lie so much in a good razor as in 
the most inferior razors are brought 
the finest razors is to keep them at all 
. e best possible condition, ready seg pave the hard = 
E nai Radiumite Strop is sold under t i they ar 
not satisfactory your dollar will be refunded. 
Safety Razors. Most dealers 10"$2 BD. DIUM 
Radiumite nay veptiha 
We want good agents for 
1: n with a large seauainance 
iness, office and factory 
f respe tive towns. 


uerantce and one colette 
oeos Ordinary or Yager ppg oy etna 
oe nl cts. who 

szore--$1.00 to $3.00. ‘Radiumite Catalog free to all. 


THE PETER L. FROST COMPANY DEALERS, WRITE FOR 


TRADE DISCOUNTS! 
Dept. 12, 95-97-99-101 S. Clinton St., Chicago, U.S.A CATALOGUE FREE. 








that wili please your husband, bee 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT or friend beyond question, is 


ORIGINAL AND MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR “ir New Star Stropper 


= fagen seme — oar razor has — the most exacting test for the past 25 years. THEIMAN WHO SHAVES HIMSELF, and is shaved 
his satisfaction, ki ae to. keep his razor blades in perfect condition. It is impossible for any blade to do its work properly 
potion stropped before us os Over 5,000,000 Star oq oe Ranees } have been used by individuals in all parts of the world—at home, also while travel- 
ing by boat or train. The TAR SAPETY RAZOR has been imitated by numerous manufacturers of so-called safety razors. For this reason be sure 

that in buying s razor you find three stars stamped on the frame and blade. 
We guarantee this razor, and if not perfectly satisfactory we will cheerfully refund you the price. Our catalogue, giving regener of the 

different sets, prices, ete., sent on request. In sending for this catalogue please mention the magazine in ain 5 you saw this advertisement, 
The Star Safety Razor has been imitated but never Saenees. (In purchasing a razor please 
remember the above fa 


Razor, complete, $2.00. Handsome sets, $3.50 a up. New Star Stropper, $1.50. 
KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., N. Y. ° 8! leading dealers in 


bh class cuth 
“ Star. *) ery. 











“ete Firemen and Brakemen 


on all railroads, Firemen average $65 monthly, and neers, averaging $125. 
—— Beem) 860, become con a average $105. Name 
for particulars. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 8, 227 Monroe St, 


WANTE 








yn, N.Y. 
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6231 


plait inserted in each side seam, at yoke or flounce depth. 
Sizes: for ladies from 20 to 30 inches, waist measure. 

6217.—Ilien’s Negligée Shirt, with detachable cuffs 
and collar. Sizes: for men from 32 to 46 inches, chest 
measure, or 14 to 17% inches, neck measure. 

6234.—Ladies’ Blouse, to be worn with or without 
fancy bertha. Sizes: for ladies from 32 to 42 inches, bust 
measure. 

6235.—Ladies’ Skirt, tucked in panel effect. 
for ladies from 20 to 32 inches, waist measure. 

4627.—Child’s Russian Suit. Sizes: for children 
from 2 to 6 years of age. 

4313.—Child’s One-piece Sleeping Garment. Sizes: 
for children from 1 to 6 years of age. 

4628.—Girl’s Frock, with closing on shoulders. Sizes: 
for girls from 5 to 12 yearsof age. 


4519.—Boy’s Middy Suit. Sizes: for boys from 4 to 
Io years of age. : 


Sizes: 


v v 
NOTICE 

[For the convenience of our readers, we will undertake to receive 
and forward to the manufacturers orders for patterns of any of the 
designs on pages 798 to 800 which may be desired. A uniform 

rice of ten cents a pattern will be charged by the pattern manu- 

acturers. In ordering, be careful to give the number of the pat- 
tern, and the size, or age, desired, together with your full name 
and address. 

Address: Fashion Department, The Success Company, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City.] 
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December, 1904 








So also isa 

wise invest- - 

ment of your 

savings. The Industrial 
Savings and Loan Co. ap- 
Ppeals to conservative investors 
who desire to ey their savings 
where they will be fully protected, 
free from speculation, and earn a 
profit consistent with absolute 
safety. Our business under New 
York Banking Dept. super- 
vision. We will pay 


5 % Per Annum 
7 on your savings 
Withdrawable at any time 
—bearing earnings for every 
day in our care. Our patrons, 
prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional and business 
men all over the coun- 
try, endorse our methods. 
These endorsements and full par 
ticulars sent upon t. 
Assets - - $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits - $160,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
1 38-A Broadway. New York 








ONE OF THE STRONGEST TRUST 
COMPANIES IN THE U. S. HAVING 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS 

$6,000,000.00 
Deposits 


$10,000,000.00 
PAYS 4% INTEREST 


compounded every six months on Savings Accounts 


and accepts deposits of any amount. 
an account and do all your 


BANKING BY MAIL 
Write for Free Booklet No. 8. 


PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
By Success Magazine 


WANTED On a Straight Salary Basis 


A young man or woman in every county to take charge 

of our rapidly-growing magazine subscription interests 

in various parts of the country. Positions permanent. 
References Required. Apply to 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk 62, University Bldg.,N.Y. 


You can open 























BIG CLEARING SALE 
TYPEWRITERS oo ccii.r. 


Over one thousand machines. Our own new ma- 
chines at standard prices on Easy Paymenta. 
Old machines taken in exchange. We rebuild and 
sell them. Less than half original cost. Supplies at 
half price. Agents wanted. Send for free catalog. 


Fay-Sholes Co., 196 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


a 
Wanted, by Success Magazine 
? on a Straight Salary Basis 
@ young man or woman in every county to take cha of our 
subscription business. A few traveling positions also open. 
Positions permanent. References required. Apply to 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk 63, University Building, New York 






















Character-building 
through Thought 


XI1.—How Negative Creeds Paralyze 


NEGATIVES do not accomplish anything. There is no 

life in them,—nothing but deterioration, destruction, 
and death. They are great enemies of the success candi- 
date. He who is always talking down everything, and is 
continually complaining of hard times, bad business, poor 
health, and poverty, attracts to himself all the destructive 
and negative influences about him, and neutralizes all of 
his endeavor. 

Constructive thought abandons one who is always think- 
ing destructively, and using destructive language, for he 
has nothing kindred with the positive,—nothing to attract 
it. Creative principles can not live in a negative, destructive 
atmosphere, and no signal achievement can take placethere. 
So, negative people are always on the down grade, and be- 
come failures. They lose the power of affirmation, and drift, 
unable to get ahead. 

Negatives will paralyze your. ambitions, my young 
friend, if you indulgeinthem. They will poison your life. 
They will rob you of power. They will reduce your self- 
confidence until you will be a victim of your situation 
instead of a master of it. Power to dois largely a result 
of self-faith, or self-confidence. No matter what you 
undertake, you will not do it until you think you can. 
You will not master it until you first feel the mastery and 
do the deed inyour mind. It must first be thought out or 
it can never be wrought out. It must be a mind-accom- 
plishment before it can be a material one. 

There is no science in the world which will bring a thing 
to you while your thought repels it, and while doubt and 
suspicion linger in your mind. No one can pass his self- 
imposed bounds or limitations. He who would get up in 
the world must learn to deny his belief in limitation. He 
must throw all negative suggestions to the wind. He 
must think success before he can achieve it. He must 
affirm continually with decision and vigor that which he 
wishes to accomplish or be. : 

Supposing that a boy, some morning, should say, ‘‘I 
can't get up; I can't get up; what’s the use of trying?”’ 
It is perfectly sure that he could not get out of bed until 
he thought he could, and had confidence in his ability to 
leave his bed. 


Don’t Become a Helpless Victim of “Can't” 


No boy can expect to rise in the world when he is 
all the time saying to himself: ‘‘I can't do this thing ; It 
is useless to try, forl know I can'tdoit. Other boys may 
do it, but I know I can’t.'". The boy who thinks he can’t 
get his lessons, who decides that he can't solve his prob- 

ems, and who is sure that he can’t go through college, 
can not do any of these things. 
the victim of chronic can’t. Negation will have mastered 
him. ‘I can’'t'’ will have become the habit of his life. 
All self-respect and self-confidence, and all consciousness 
of ability will have been undermined and destroyed. His 
achievement can not rise higher than his thoughts. 

Contrast this with the boy who always says, ‘‘I will.’’ 
No matter what obstacles confront him, he says, ‘‘I will 
do the thing I have undertaken.’’ It is the constant 
affirmation of his determination to do the thing which in- 
creases his confidence in himself and | ‘s power to do the 
thing until he actually will do it. 

It would be impossible for a lawyer to make a reputa- 
tion in his profession while continually thinking about 
medicine or engineering. He must think about law, and 
must study and become thoroughly imbued with its prin- 
ciples. It is unscientific to expect to attain excellence or 
ability enough to gain distinction in any — line 
while holding the mind upon and continually contemplat- 
ing something radically different. 

s it not, therefore, more than foolish, even ridiculous, 
to expect to develop a strong, vigorous mentality while 
acknowledging or contemplating weakness or deficiency ? 

So long as you contemplate any personal defect,—men- 
tal, moral, or physical,—you will fall below your possible 
attainment, and can not approach your ideal or standard. 

So long as youallow negative, destructive, tearing-down 
processes to exist in your mind, you can not create any- 
thing, and will be a weakling. 


Very soon, he will become 


Many Are Handicapped by Failure Thoughts 


Most people go through life crippled and handicapped 
by thinking weak thoughts, diseased thoughts, or failure 
thoughts. It would be just as sensible for a girl to try to 
develop the highest type of beauty of physique and char- 
acter by holding in her mind the ugliest ideals and think- 
ing of herself as hideous. If she wishes to be beautiful,she 
must hold steadily the beauty ideal in her mind and try to 
measure up to it; then not only the physical but also the 
moral nature will respond to this effort to attain the 
zesthetic ideal; but, if she goes through life thinking she is 
hideous, and deformed, and lamenting the fact, beauty 
will never respond. 

What a misfortune to see bright young men or young wo- 
men hampered and restrained in their careers because of 
holding sickly ideals and confessing weaknesses and de- 
fects! Banish these ghosts, these unrealities, these enemies 
of your success and oo forever from your mind. 
Rise up out of the valley of despair and despondency, out of 
the miasma which has poisoned the air around you, and 
out of the foulness which has suffocated you all these years, 
into the atmosphere of excellence, of power, and of beauty: 
then you will begin to accomplish something in life, and 
to be somebody. 

If people could only realize the demoralizing influence 
of holding sickly ideals or failure ideals in the mind until 
the standards of excellence are all dragged down to the 
level of mediocrity or commonness, they would never 
again be content to dwell in the valley of failure, or live in 
the basements of their lives. 


| 
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~ Gillette 


Prove Itself 


Shave with it every day fora 
month. Then if it hasn’t proved 
our claims for it—if for any earth- 
ly reason you’d rather have your 
money than the razor — Return 
the Razor !— 


Your Money Back 
and Welcome 


That’s the spirit of our guaran- 
tee and the practice of it. We 
could not send the Gillette 
on 30 Days Trial if it did 
not make good—satisfy the 
most particular man (and a 
man has a right to be partic- 
ular about his shaving). The 
Gillette is a safety that is a 
safety—and it’s a razor, too. 
In fact it is 


24 Razors In One 


It has twelve keen double-- 

edged blades as thin as paper, 
“tempered and glass hardened, 
by:our process so that it takes 
diamond dust to grind them. 
Each blade: gives ten to thirty 
perfect shaves.’ Case and blades 
packed..and sealed direct from 
the factory, showing them to 
benew. Always ready to use— 


No Stropping 
or Honing 


It takes but a tiOment to insert a new 
blade.. You cannot cut yourself or fail 
to give yourself a smooth, delightful shave. Think of the 
waits you save, the cleanly delight of home shaving—and 
the economy ofit. A Gillette lasts for years. When you 
have used each of the edges until dull, return to us and we 
will give you six new blades at no cost to you. Additional 
blades at nominal cost. 

Awarded Gold Medal as the finest and most 

satisfactory razor at the St. Louis Fair. 


The Gift to Please. Him Most 


You cannot place yourself more pleasantly or lastingly 
in the thoughts of husband, brother, father or friend than 
by ending his shaving troubles. Give him a Gillette Razor. 
Triple plated silver, with blades, leather case, sent 
; will save five times its cost the first year. 
ift Gillette, 20-year guaranteed heavy quadruple gold 
late Gillette Razor, in elegant case, $10. Same, in fine 
orocco case, with name gilded on case and engraved 
razor handle, a magnificent present, $12. 

Ask your dealer; if he doesn’t sell it, get him to correspond with 
us. At any rate, write for our icing booklet. Mailed free. 
THE GILLETTE SALES CO. 

1633 Manhattan Building Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Agents and Manufacturers of Hardware Specialtics. 


References — Continental National Bank, Chicago: 7 
zoe tonal Weak; boot lie 





sUitcaiare 
wealth 


The only sure way is to take care of your 
money and make every dollar of it work as 
hard as it safely can. 

Money deposited here is safe and earns 


5% interest 


from the day it is received until withdrawn 
and the interest is compounded semi- 
annually 
You control your money at all times and 

can withdraw it whenever you want without 
advance notice. 

Our free booklet clearly 

explains our proposition 
Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 

343 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





| pa toy 7 Sesreation™ Soucy 7 Seen. 
Letter-Writing, Mechanical and E Engineering. 
Taught in your own home by mail. Make more money. Ask 
for our ¥, — y. NATIONAL CORRESPOND 
ENCE SCHOOLS, 41 Pena. St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 








| OW many times have you 
said to yourself— 


f I just had a little ready money !”” 


And why haven’t you? 

Saving is a good deal of a habit to be sure— 
t is an easy habit to acquire. 

And it is 

safest provision that can be made for 

needs. 

1is bank has 
00 depositors 


$2,800,000 Capital and Surplus, 
ystem of Banking by Mail is very simple 
a sate. 


Werte To-pay ror New Booxtet—B 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


SAVINGS BANK 
CLEVELAND - - - OHIO 




















The desirable qualities 
are strongly linked together in 


fi & R Revolvers 


In firearms H & Rstands for the best. 
H&R sooty means superiority in 
every detail of design, workmanship 
anc nish. 

FREER — Write for complete de- 
scriptive Catalog of H & BR Guus 
and Revolvers, with prices. 





sHARDSON 











DRDER BUSINES 
WRITE us today and we will explain fully how 


we can start you In the Mail Order Business 

We have already started hundreds toward success. The Mail Order 
Business is dignified, clean and profitable. If you consider a 
you a cont pe a eo who have built pa 
out the Mail Order Business. ey SI on 
ability—but they worked. They planaed.” You con do the oume. You 
will not have to give up your present work. Whether employed or not 
you can begin today. Co-operate with us and we will place you in touch 
with the leading manufacturers of the coun’ h our marvelous 
* Co-operative Service of Manufacturers and ‘Order Firms.” All 
that & man or woman needs to succeed in the Mail Order Business fs a 
fair amount of common sense, good judgment and capacity for hard 
work. Ifyou have a reasonable amount of working and want 
to enter this business on a high write us 
immediately. First ask for ful culars. This is free. Get our 
booklet, mailed for 4c in stamps. But write today without fail. 

A valuable Desk Book of and for advertisers desir- 
ing to place goods on the mail order market, mailed for 6c in stamps. 


KANE-FRANKLIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Writing, Dlustrating and 


Placing of Advertising 
i SUITE 60, 864 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. j 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class, Club, 
Society or Lodge. 


~ Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
oh  _ We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, Silver, 
= a ~~ Silver-Plated Pins. Buttons or Medals of all 
~~ == descriptions. Either of the two styles illus- 


trated in one or two colors 
enamel, any letters or figuresif not more than shown. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50doz. Sample, 25c. 


Large Catalogne. illustrating hundreds of 

Satisfinction Guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low prices. special 
lesigns and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21B, S. Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 


3000 CUMMED LABELS, $1.00 


: x 2 inches, printed to orderand postParD. Send for catalog Q. 
FENTON LABEL CO... 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL HOME 





The Office of the Father 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE 
[Vice President, New York City Mothers’ Club] 


THE paramount duty of a father, from a practical point 
of view, is to provide the means of supporting his 
family in a manner suitable to ‘‘ that state of life to which 
it hath pleased God to call him,’’ asthe church catechism 
has it. The man who finds fate too hard for him and 
fails in the struggle to obtain a livelihood is often to be 
pitied rather than blamed, but it is none the less a sad 
condition of affairs when the mother must assume duties 
which take her away from the home. It is the theory of 
society that men “‘ protect, represent,and support women."’ 
They are usually good protectors of the women of their 
own families, but are sometimes but poor protectors of 
the women of other men’s families, and they are always 
willing to ‘‘ represent the ladies "’ in public functions where 
glory is to be won. ‘There is no doubt that the man who 
onestly earns the money to make wife and children com- 
fortable is happy in so doing. 

An important duty of a father is to spend his time with 
his family. There are homes where the father is rarely 
seen except at breakfast, for engagements of business or 
pleasure take him out even at the dinner hour, and the chil- 
dren grow up without the guidance and the instruction 
which he alone can give, in the affairs of the world. In 
the case of ‘‘the traveling man’’ who must be away from 
home to earn a living for those who are dependent upon 
him, this unfortunate state of affairs reachesJan extreme 
which is illustrated by the story of the small girl whose 
father was almost constantly away, and who came weeping 
to her mother one morning. When asked to explain her 
grief she sobbed out, ‘‘ That man who comes to see you 
sometimes boxed my ears just now.”’ 

An important office of the father, in many families of 
moderate circumstances, is to do certain work about the 
house which is beyond the limits of the mother's strength. 
There is a little distich which comes down from a far- 
away age, and still survives in one of the round games of 
childhood, which runs thus:— 

“Now you are married you must obey, 
You must be true to all that you say, 
You must be kind, you must be good, 
And make your husband saw the wood.”’ 

Here it will be observed, the old doctrine of obedience 
on the part of the wife is inculcated, but in the same breath, 
with singular inconsistency, she is advised to ‘‘ make her 
husband saw the wood."’ This would seem to apply to 
the rural districts, where the functions of the father in- 
clude also the putting up of stoves and the laying down of 
carpets. 

rough countless centuries and by many races the 
father was held not only to be the head of the family, but 
also to be entitled to a sacerdotal position. His word was 
law, implicitly to be obeyed, por) had power over wife 
and children that was little short of absolute. It is not well 
for any frail human being to be endowed with so much 
authority, and in the higher development of humanity such 
extreme preéminence was finally curtailed. ‘The modern 
husband frankly admits that the wife rules over the home, 
and even sometimes rejoices in his mild subjection. 

The early Puritans, those stanch people who refused to 
bow the knee to any sovereign and dared the perils of an 
inhospitable shore for the sake of religious freedom, 
adhered sternly to the doctrine of the subordination of the 
family to the rule of the ‘‘ head,’’ who was, of course, the 
father. His word was law, absolutely, and there was 
small sympathy with any woman who dared to question the 
propriety of what her ‘‘lord and master" said. Modern 
good sense has modified this view, and the ‘‘lady and 
mistress '’ is now admitted to have an equal right in regula- 
ting the family affairs. Yet even now in our churches the 
words of the evangelists are read in stern accents to the 
women who form the congregation, and who sit meekly 
before the preacher while he hurls at them such texts as 
these :— 

“Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto 
the Lord.”’—Ephesians ; v., 22. 

“ Therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in every thing.’”’-—Ephesians;v.,24. 


It is usually a noticeable fact that the following quota- 


tions defining the duties of the husband are read in a 
much less emphatic manner:— 


“ Husbands, love your wives,even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.’’—Ephesians; v., 25. 

“So ought men to love their wives as their own bodies.” — 
Ephesians; v., 28. 


* Let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as 
himself.” —Ephesians, v., 33. 


He who fulfills these injunctions, who loves his wife as 
he does himself, and who loves her so truly that he is 
willing to lay down his life for her, fulfills the highest ideal 
of a devoted husband, and may be quite sure that his 
wife will ‘‘ reverence him.”’ 


The Office of the Mother 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


[Author of “Women and Economics” ] 


i all too many homes the office of the mother is that of a 
general servant. Nine tenths of the mothers of Amer- 
ica are ‘‘ mothers-of-all-work.”’ 

Tosuch mothers it is almost cruel to talk of culture, to 
bid them add study hours to sewing hours, and to keep 
up an intelligent interest in the world they know nothing 
about. But the remaining tenth, the mothers who keep 
servants, what is their office in the home? The fairly 
well-to-do middle-class mother, with two maids, what does 
she do? She purchases for the household, selects, orders, 
and arranges. She is responsible, then, for the health 
and comfort of the family,—thus filling a position of great 
importance. For this position she no doubt prepared 
herself asa girl, studying to fit herself for her business as 
every honorable man studies to fit himself for his busi- 
ness. Such a book as Helen Campbell's ‘‘ Household 
Economics "’ shows the pry of sciences, arts, and crafts 
involved in this position of homemaker. 

But all this could be done by any competent house- 
keeper,—the mother has higher duties yet. 

Education is rapidly passing into the hands of special- 
ists, and rightly so; but from baby-garden to university 
the home still remains the underlying formative influence, 
and the mother is its main factor. She is the radiating 
center of home culture. If a professor marries a cook, 
his children have lost much; but if a proféssorinn should 
marry a butler,—she could still give her children her own 
standard. Now, what do the thoughtful mothers of to- 
day need in the way of suggestion as to this great branch 
of their prerogative? They should be exhorted to be 
themselves as well as somebody else’s mother. 

Cheerfully a mother immolates herself for her young. 
That .: the primeval instinct of motherhood, under whic 
the plant seeds and dies, the insect lays its eggs and dies, 
the eider duck plucks bare her breast, and the mother 
whale follows her harpooned baby to her own sure death. 
We are no longer insects, ducks, or whales. Human 
maternity does not—or should not,—involve the extinction 
of the mother. Instinct is agood thing in its way, but no 
substitute for intellect. 

It is not sacrifice our children need, but intelligent serv- 
ice,companionship, and the stimulus of anoble, progressive 
life. Here is where our mothers fail. They surrender all 
to the children,—and are rewarded by being ‘‘only mother."’ 

A young human being needs nursing and feeding and 
clothing, no doubt; he needs teaching, too; he needs lov- 
ing always; but most of all he needs the great social 
stimulus of active living. 

If a mother simply spends all her thought and love, her 
time and strength, on her child, he must be a self-idolator 
to praise her forit. That care he needs, but he needs more 
to honor and admire, to enjoy and imitate his mother. 

The good officer is he who says to his men, ‘‘Come!"’— 
not ‘‘Go!*'—who leads them, not sends them. 

How can a mother lead her children when she is not 
going anywhere ? 

No mere study of books makes up for the honorable 
activities of life. It is not only the mother who knows 
things, but also she who does things, that we want. We 
want better citizens,—we want them badly. If the mother 
knows nothing of civics,—either its facts or its feelings, — 
how can she cultivate the civic spirit in her boys ? 

It has been said that English ‘‘society"’ ranks higher 
than any other on the Continent, because there are so many 
more valuable men in it,—professional, artistic, and scien- 
tific. The mere aristocrats surround themselves with the 
really valuable people. A valuable person is one who is 
of service to others. The mother must needs give much 
time and thought to her children, but, if she gives it all, 
they get less in quality. Unless a woman isa useful factor 
in the world, she is limited in her usefulness in the home. 
Unless she is of some human importance as a personality, 
she can not be of the highest importance as a mother. 

A higher and happier home atmosphere, in which father 
and mother have more in common, and in which the 
child finds room to grow, is needed everywhere, and the 
mother can do most to make it; not ‘only mother,"’ 
helplessly buried in a home of small material limitations, 
but a woman widely loved and honored, busy and useful 
in her own world-channel, whatever it may be, in touch 
with the best spirit of the times, and keeping that best 
spirit before the eyes of her children. Such a woman will 
meet the daily needs of her family efficiently, will give 
them wisdom as well as love, and will bring the best o— 
and feeling of her age to enlarge and illuminate her office 
in the home. 

» » 

The world generally gives its admiration, not to the man who 
does what nobody else ever attempts to do, but to the man who 
does best what multitudes do well—T. B. Macauray. 

a — 
The noblest mind the best contentment has.—SpEnsEr. 
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The Demand for New Ideas 


WALDO P. WARREN 


[Advertising Manager, Marshall Field and Company] 


"THERE are many refreshing tendencies in the business 
theories of to-day. We hear too much of the wrong 
tendencies, and not enough of the right ones. But there 
are right ones, as well as wrong ones; and, as the right 
ones are gaining ground rapidly, the wrong ones must be 
iving way to them. There are many grand and noble 
ideas which are finding their way into the working theo- 
ries of business management, and from there are radiating 
good to an ever-widening circle of men and things. 

One of the most hopeful tendencies of the times is the 
reform which is going on, because of the demand made by 
large corporations that their employees shall abjure liquor, 
tobacco, gambling, and bad company. This isa strong 
force for good. A young man who “‘plays the races, 
contrary to his father’s advice and his mother's prayers, is 
frequently brought to his senses by the sudden realization 
that he must quit it in order to hold his position. Every 
time the point is mentioned, some other large house sees 
the great value of it-and adds the requirement to its book 
of rules, and so the reform spreads. It tends to hasten the 
coming of atime when a man will have to be strictly 
moral in order to obtain and hold a position of trust. 

Again, the recognition of public confidence as the great- 
est asset of a business enterprise has led to a reform in 
manufacturing, buying, selling, and advertising. A man- 
ufacturer who values the confidence of his customers more 
than ill-gotten gains is careful not to adulterate his goods. 
The point he thus wins enables him to pass his competitor 
who is slow to understand, and virtually forces the latter 
to cease adulterating his wares or to go out of business. 
Wholesale buyers value confidential relationship with an 
honest manufacturer, and so meet him on a better basis 
than formerly; and for a similar regard for their own 
customers they demand of the manufacturer only such 
wares as are trustworthy. Retailers stand in the same 
relation to their customers, and select and offer for sale 
only the kinds of merchandise which it will pay consumers 
to buy. Advertisers soon learn that the simple truth 
about their merchandise is the strongest advertisement, 
because it begets that confidence in the mind of the public 
upon which the success of their business depends. 


Friction between Employees Creates Useless Expense 


It is also becoming recognized by many business man- 
agers that friction between employees, or lack of proper 
coéperation between the different branches of a business, 
are sources of great and useless expense. It is found that 
this may be measurably overcome by dismissing those 
types of human nature which prove unable to do anything 
but breed dissension. This is a forcible object lesson for 
the remaining employees who have even a taint of quar- 
relsomeness. Word passes around that, if you don't stop 
your fussing with your fellow workers, you will lose your 
position. It becomes an unwritten law that a chronic fuss- 
raiser must get out. This puts a premium on genuine 
codperation, and in time the idea permeates the entire 
organization, and harmony results. 

The idea that hoarding all the information about a part 
of the work makes a man secure in his position is giving 
way to the better idea that a man who can teach others to 
do his work is a most desirable kind of worker. Sucha 
man can broaden his own sphere by becoming a director 
of other men, thus accomplishing many times the work 
which he himself could perform, and infusing into it the 
knowledge he has accumulated. This inevitably broadens 
the men under him to whom he passes on his knowledge. 
They, in turn, having a good example above them, are 
taught to push the details down the line. The plan thus 
enriches every member of the organization, and inevitably 
tends to develop the entire business. 

It has been satisfactorily demonstrated that responsi- 
bility develops the latent powers of an employee, thus 
making him more valuable to bis employer. The recog- 
nition of this fact leads to many subdivisions of a business, 
with a man in charge of each subdivision, who is held 
responsible for its successful conduct. This not only gives 
a microscopic view of the various parts of the business, 
promoting the perfection of details, but also develops in 
the employee a larger capacity, which enables him to 
relieve those above him of their smaller responsibilities, 
allowing them to progress on a still larger scale because 
of the additional time and freedom at their command. 


The Rewards for New Ideas Were never before so Great 


Perhaps never before have men been so willing to pay 
for ideas. A railroad director receives a handsome salary 
for his opinion on a measure. A corporation lawyer is 
asked a question, which he instantly answers, and his bill 
for a large sum is cheerfully paid. It took only a moment 
in each case, but the value of an idea can not be measured 
by the time it takes to express it. It has taken a long 
time to convince moneyed men of this point, and some of 
them have not been convinced. But those who are wise 
enough to see it are availing themselves of great oppor- 
tunities for the betterment of their business. ‘The idea has 
its extensions, re aching throughout an organization. The 
man in charge of a division of a business is given credit 
for what he knows as well as for what he does. He is 
given credit for what he leaves undone,—what he sees it 
were wise not todo. The tendency is to encourage real 
thinking throughout the organization, where formerly only 
blind work was expected, according to the plan then in use. 

The recognition of the value of a new idea, in regard to 
a business point, is leading employers to encourage criti- 
cisms and suggestions from employees in respect to the 
details of the businezs, thus utilizing their microscopic 
view rather than depending solely on the bird's-eye view 
which is taken by the manager. A friendly feeling results 
from this attitude, and the employee takes a deeper inter- 
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of the 
REGULAR STOCK 24 HORSE-POWER 


Pope-Toledo Touring Car 


which defeated 15 competitors of double and 
treble its Horse-power. 
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THE TROUBADOUR—The brightest and most beautiful piece of music ever written. . Its melodious strains are sure to excite 

a furore unexampled in the record of musical successes. If not procurable of your dealer, send us 25c. for “‘The Troubadour,” 

or for any one in the following list. $1.00 for your choice of any six, postpaid. All are art editions. 

Bubbles—A bright, sparkling march two- itks and Satins—A novelette. Delight- | The Toreador—Charming waltzes. Full 
nei with just a little rag-time. fully tanefal An absolutely new of smoothly flowing rhythm. 


autiful concert waltzes. rhyt : 
composer of Wedding of the edge k Japanese romance serenade | The Gondolier—An exceptionally bright 
Winks two-step. By composer of Hiawatha. intermezzo for which we paid $5,000. 
POPULAR SONGS 

Yankee Girl—Words set to the catchy Words added to the 
popular march two-step. 
Farewell Nellie Nise Mase T 
Come Down Mr. Man in the Meee Comic. 
FOLIOS—Each 49c., postpaid. 

The Majestic Song and Dance Folio De. 


Troubadour— Stella—Ballad. Delightful melody. 
co sa be me game two-step. Bedelia—The great novelty song. 
Seems to Love Me Now—Ballad. Lenore, My Own Lenore— Ballad. 
MANDOLIN COLLECTIONS—Each book 25c., postpaid. 
The New Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection No. 2 and 
The Pioneer Rag Time Folio No. Beaver No.5 now ready. ist and 2d mandolin, guitar and 


The Whitney-Warner Waltz and ‘Pwo-step Folio No. 1. plane accompaniment. These books contain the popular 
The Star urate Folio No. 4. its of America. 


beautifully illustrated Catalogue No. 10, containing thematics of our latest music, MAILED FREE. 


THE WHITHEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO, “iisSictsicin the Wore” {°°° “"Oitrkort, mice. 
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The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 s' reatest sellers in the world is pone of their excellent style, easy fitting ing and 
superior w wrade feathers qualities. If I 4 y~ show ¥ — eration ~y aR hen the shoes made in my factory and those of other ma’ 





x high grade leathers used, you would ur ugias $3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they boid ee on <4 
it better, wear longer, and are 3.£63.0 intrinsic — AS any other $3.50 slioe on the market to-day, and why the sales for 
A. ending July 1.0 1904, were its 
guarantees their value by stamping his name and price on the bottom. Look for it —take no substitute. Sold by 


everywhere. 


SUPERIOR IN FIT, COMFORT AND WEAR. 


worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for pe last Focive years with absolute sateaf action, 1 find them supertor in 
comfort ands wear to others csstne ive mt $7.00." — B, 8. mce ky cp. C . U. 8. Int. Revenue. Richmond, fi: 
Douglas uses Coron ltskin tnt his 83.50 shoes. ; Colt is conceded to be the finest 
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‘*The Morley ”’ 


makes low sounds and whispers pleialy 
heard. A miniature Telephone for t 
—invisible, easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand sold, 
iving instant relief from deafness and 
noises. No case deafness that 
cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 
The Morley Company Dept. P 
34 South 16th Street Philadelphia 
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Complete course. A<mission 
Bar guaranteed. Leads to 
Full Ry ad given by our own and other leading 


it law colleges. Our special i 
is the best ever made. Write for it 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOLS, 
41 Penn. St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
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“HOBO”? OR TRAMP WIE, 50 Cts. 
Whiskers, 25c. Wax Moms, Bo. Joining Paste, for Sending 
line across forehead, 25c. Grease Paint to represent — 
burn 26¢. Liner to blacken eye 10c. ry outfit 
Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue and “Art of Making Tp. 

E. TRADEMORE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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business 


$15.00 


Set of Books 





TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


We will give Free to every “Success’’ reader, a set of 
books on advertising, worth $15.00, who writes to us dur- 
ing December and subsequently becomes a student. 

If you are anxious to increase your earning power, we 
will teach you by mail the best business on earth. The 
best to help you advance in your present position, the best 
to follow as a profession, and the best to round you out as a 


man. 


It is nothing unusual for an advertise- 


ment writer to earn from $50.00 to $100.00 a week. 


They never receive less than $25 per week. 


Send for our 


beautiful prospectus, and our monthly list of employed 
graduates whom we helped, now earning up to $100.00 


per 


week. 


IT’S FREE. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Address Either Office 
Siite 1221, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. Suite 1221, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 





Free 


lf You Answer this Announcement 





SUCCESS 


the business. To see his idea carried out by his superiors 
puts new life into him, and adds new enthusiasm to his 
efforts. He will work harder to develop another. point, 
and so win this approbation, than he would for any other 
compensation. 

When a business organization becomes a body of think- 
ing men and women, instead of a vast machine of which 
each individual is but a part, it becomes possible to govern 
them more by the spirit and less by the letter of the rule, 
thus utilizing individual judgment at those points where 
a strict adherence to the rule is undesirable. It becomes 
possible to eliminate a great deal of detailed system or 
“‘red tape,’’ and to substitute active judgment. This 
develops individual capacity in the employee, while it 
greatly lessens operating expenses for the employer, and 
enriches the business with more intelligent work. 

The advent of large corporations and great business 
enterprises has necessitated the placing of salaried men in 
positions of responsibility. In administering their affairs 
they can not follow their own personal inclinations, be- 
cause they must carry out the general idea of the owners 
of the business. The owners or directors can not express 
their wishes on every point these men will be called on to 
decide, but the final result must be in accord with their 
wishes. This condition has given rise to a tendency to 
build up a governing ideal, which dictates the policy on 
every point, and rises absolutely above the personality of 
the man in charge of a division of the business who is 
called upon to interpret a point according to that ideal. 
The far-reaching effect for good of this method is hardly 
appreciated. Its tendency is to preclude the possibility of 
one personality growing dictatorial and autocratic to the 
detriment of the business and to the impediment of har- 
monious codperation. The erstwhile autocrat must bow 
to the business ideal or he will be instantly judged out of 
harmony with the purposes of the company. So thor- 
oughly understood is the ideal among all members of the 
organization that in his rulings he dares not vary from it, 
fearing that it will react on his standing. 

The spirit of these grand ideas permeates the business 
world and begets other ideas which are in harmony with 
them. They are the leaven at work in the great mass of 
unleavened endeavor, and their further development is 
certain. 











































































































A perfectly proportioned man is exactly eight heads high. If 
you are not this ideal height it is now possible to make you so. 
It is no longer necessary to be short. 

Mr. K. LEo MINGES, of Rochester, N. Y., has originated and 
perfected a system by which any one can add from two to three 
inches to his stature. No matter what your age or sex may be 
your height can be increased. This can be done in your own 
home and without the knowledge of others. It does not involve 
the use of electricity. It is not a medical treatment. It necessi- 
tates no drugs, no internal treatment, no operation, no hard 
work, no big expense. It i$ a method based on strictly scientific 
principles, and has received the enthusiastic endorsement of 
physicians and instructors in physical culture. 

If you are short you are handicapped. Even one inch makes 
a great difference in anybody’s appearance. Appearances count 
for much both in business and social life. If you are short you 
cannot be admired from a physical standpoint, especially by 
those of the opposite sex. If you are short, you should write us 
for a copy of our FREE booklet, 


“How to Grow Tall” 


If you would like to add to your height, so as to be able to see. 
in a crowd, walk without embarassment with those who are tall, 
and enjoy the advantages of proper height, send us your name 
and address, and we will at once send you a copy of our FREE 
booklet, ** How to Grow Tall.” It tells you of the only 
method in existence by which it is possible to accomplish these 
results quickly, surely and permanently All we want is this 
opportunity to convince you. Write to-day. 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 18.7 Laity Being 


9 ROCHESTER,N.Y. 














E. H. Beach, Editor: 


A handsome 240-page ma; 
Cashiers and Business Men. 


™ Send 15 cents for 3 months’ trial subscription to 
The Book-Keeper and 

Business Man’s Magazine 

zine for Bookkeepers, 


It teaches Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, Advertis- 


A WONDERFUL BUSINESS OFFER 


to $150 per week and upwards POSITIVE. 
representatives everywhere to operate sales parlors for the 
sellir 


BEST, most attractive, rapid 1g Ladies’ and Gents’ dress 





; * * . ; c 3 X : kable sight-selling health and 
ing, Short Cuts, Corporation Accounting, Bank: | Hil Somcort features: factory to consumers; previous experience 
Lightning x ‘alenlations, Cost Systeme, Bolling Unnecessary 5 coubont a a 
ans, Credits and Collections, ete. .00 a year. Boston, Mass. 
The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd., KUSHION me : 
33 Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE “BIL(L)IOUS” MICROBE 
JOEL BENTON 


[It has been fully proved at length that our paper currenc 
covered with microbes, a dollar bill having upon its surface 
hundreds of thousands of such dangerous pests.—E.xchange.]} 

I’ve always yearned for money, 
But have looked for it in vain,— 

And now there comes a new talk 
Which threatens direst pain; 


For the men of science tell us 
The bills that so much please 
Are covered with bacilli 
That are sure to bring disease. 


Yet, thinking of the trouble 

(Of which I ’ve had my fill,) 
It takes to line my pocket 

With a solitary bill, 


It seems superbly needless 
To stop one’s hunt for gain, 
By saying what you seek for 
Will give you bitter pain. 


How is it those who owe you, 
And neglect to pay their dues, 
Seem never much affected 
With diseases, or the blues ? 


They can even say, with science, 
That their non-debt-paying ease 
Is merely altruistic 
To keep you from disease. 


Still—in spite of all such logic, 
Or whatever it may be,— 

I have long been free from danger 
From all kinds of currency. 


And I wish a million microbes, 
On dollars ‘old but brisk, 
Might drop within my pocket, 

And I ’d take the awful risk. 











Is It Hard or Easy to Fly? 


THT the act or art of flying is not hard, in the sense of 

requiring a great deal of mechanical power, is asserted 
by a recent writer on the subject. The opposite opinion 
has been maintained by competent engineers, but this 
writer points out that their figures, if applied to bird-flight, 
would indicate that a small goose must exert, when on the 
wing, at least one horse power, which is, of course, absurd. 
He believes that the power necessary for animal flight is 
extremely small, though successful flight implies always 
very high speed. 
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Glimpses of Progress 


The largest telephone plant on any vessel has been 
placed on the steamer ‘‘ Minnesota.’’ It is both an inter- 
communicating and a regular exchange. The switch- 
board can be connected with the system of any city in 
which the ship may dock. 


William Greenow, Jr., has devised a method of electric- 
ally heating the third rail above the temperature of the 
air and thus melting snow and ice that mechanical means 
have failed to remove. The invention has been tested in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A Cleveland man has put in operation a stenographic 
office, where the dictations are received by telephone. 
Thus six stenographers type the correspondence of about 
forty business men who have not enough work to keep 
stenographers of their own. 

R6ntgen-rays are used to examine insulated cables, 
every air bubble, particle of foreign substance, or imper- 
fection, casting its shadow on the screen. This is es- 
pecially useful for ocean cables, where faults would cause 
serious trouble after.laying. 


A much-desired method of plating aluminum with gold 
and silver has been devised. ‘The troublesome oxide is 
removed from the surface by a little soluble fluoride, and 
a superficial coating of zinc or copper is applied by electro- 
plating, which can then be plated with gold or silver. 


Building the Siberian Railway around Lake Baikal, 
where thirteen tunnels had to*be bored, was greatly 
facilitated by using electrically operated rock-drills, from 
a steam generating plant in the middle of the section. 
Lights and pumps were supplied from the same current. 


Los Angeles, California, will try converting three thou- 
sand acres of brush land into a public park and a produc- 
tive forest, after the plan of many European parks that 
pay for their care and produce a profit from the sale of 
mature timber. It is the first experiment of the kind in 
this country. 


Two engineers of Southend, England, have compound- 
ed from the waste of chemical factories a new fuel for use 
in gas- -heating, replacing asbestos and fire-clay, calling it 

‘radiant.’ It costs no more than fire-clay, gathers and 
utilizes the blue flame, and affords three times the heat 
available in present gas-heating. 


This year completes a quarter of a century since electric 
traction was introduced into Germany, and finds only 
thirty-three miles of track operated by horse power. There 
are now 2,400 miles of electric railroad or 3,500 of single 
track. During the past year five per cent. of the branch 
railroads substituted electricity for steam, and the success 
makes probable a much wider substitution. 


The electric ore-finder is locating ore beds in various 
parts of the world, long lost copper lodes in Coniston, 
England, lead in Wales and Cornwall, and gold in Mexico. 
In the Barrow district, England, where the hematite iron 
supply was failing, the instrument indicated new beds, and 
boring revealed them, below the limestone that had pre- 
viously been thought to bound the ore strata. 


An entirely new power generator, named ‘‘sylphon,”’ 
has been devised by Professor W. M. Fulton, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. It is an expansible and collapsible 


vessel of very thin sheet steel, filled with liquids and gases | 
peculiarly susceptible to changes of temperature and air | 


pressure. Its chief application is as a clockwinder, the 
the power generated being stored by a weight or spring. 


The ‘‘gold-ships'’ which are working the alluvial soil 
in valleys of California and other western states, are mak- 


ing fortunes from earth carrying only from twenty to thirty | 


cents aton of gold. They are combinations of excavators, 
belt carriers, and the latest processes of gold saving, and 
cost from sixty to ninety thousand dollars each. Valuable 
fruit land is being turned into deserts of rock by this new 
kind of hydraulic mining. 


Extensive experiments in the effect of electric light on 
the growth of plants are being undertaken by the Horti- 
cultural Society of England. Experiments in America 
have shown marked effects, but not desirable ones in all 
cases. Cauliflower and radishes run largely to top. 
Melons, cucumbers, strawberries, beans and other, vege- 
tables were quickened in growth by several days. Flowers 
are invigorated and produce deeper shades of color. 


The treasure-seeking expedition to the bay of Vigo, 
Spain, using the hydroscope and the compressed air 
elevator invented by Cavaliere Pino, of Italy, has located 
nine of the sunken galleons. Gold and silver worth 
$140,000, 000 are said to be in the galleons. Permission to 
search for treasure sunken at five other places, including 
‘Trafalgar, has been granted, and the sunken ships at Port 
Arthur are to be raised by the process when war ceases. 


Three buildings for the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York will be completed in six months. 
Superintendent Simon Flexner has studied the most recent 
methods of scientific research in Europe, and the most ap- 
proved facilities and equipment will be installed. Water 
cure for skin and eruptive diseases will be among the first 
things investigated, and elaborate baths are provided for 
the animals to be experimented on. Photographic records 
of all experiments are to be kept. 


Several safety switches have lately been devised. One 
tested by the ‘ Big Four’’ Railroad has a double switch- 
bar, united in the middle of the track, and this can be 
worked by a trip on an engine pilot, operated by the en- 

ineer if he sees the switch is left open. Another switch, 
invented by a young New York insurance clerk, Roy V. 
Collins, is especially for electric roads, and is worked by 
the motorman of a car from the platform, simply by 
shutting off his power. This is being tested by several 
—_— city railroads, including the Metropolitan, of New 
or 
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Always Ready for Instant Use 


because the ‘‘Carbo-Magnetic” is electrically tempered 
and hollow ground in its own peculiar way, With or- 
dinary careful use, it will hold its edge for years with 


No Honing! No Grinding: 


Sold on 3 Months’ Free Trial 


Your money returned if not satisfied in bh 
way. Razors sent same day order is receive 


Buy of your dealer. He has (or can get) the Carbo- 
Magnetic. Show him this advertisement—don’t take any 
other razor. If he won’t get one, we cut mail, a. en 
on receipt of price. book 
mailed free on request. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of 
Pars Cutlery, 451-452 Broadway, New York. 


Carbo-Magnetic ” Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00 each. 





At dealers 
or by mail, 
postpaid. 
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WATCHES 
for 


Men 


and 


Women 


do not differ, excepting 
in size. The same perfect 
timekeeping qualities are 
found in all Elgin Watches. 
The Elgin is the modern 
watch for modern people, to 
whom time is valuable and 
an accurate timekeeper in- 
dispensable. An illustrated 
history of the watch sent free 
upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Hlinois. 








The “Ocularscope” 
FREE 


Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own eyes with- 
out an oculist. Send for our 
“OUULARSCOPK,” the lat- 
est invention of the 




























20th century. SENT * 
FREE with our ian 
beautiful illustrated catalogue of spectacles and Rapids 
eye-glasses. Mail Order Only. Send to-day. Wholesale 
, Opticians 
Grand Rapids Wholesale Opticians, Please send 
to 
212 HOUSEMAN BUILDING, 2m 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. agen 
Boor Why Go To “COLLEGE” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


y First-Class OF YOU 
AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 
for 88 or RETURN MONEY! Fair enough? 
find Post NS, too, everyw 
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mupils! SAVE THIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
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Write to-day for testimonials and booklets. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


THE TRUTII ABOUT THE TRUSTS, by John Moody. 
The Moody Publishing Company, New York City. 

SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS, by Dr. Emil Reich. Harper 
and Brothers, New York City. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


) “The Truth about the Trusts,’’ John Moody has 

completed. a work which will prove valuable for an- 
other generation, to those who want to know something 
about the inside of American monopolies. Hehasmadea 
careful, analytical study of this phase of industry. His 
work isa broad and generous attempt to exhibit to public 
view the entire phenomena, as he says in his introduction, 
which goes under the general name of ‘‘ The Trust Move- 
ment.’ It is, therefore, a uniform presentation of facts, 
and facts have always been the most difficult things to 
secure in regard to trusts. Many writers have asked for 
information, but in vain. There has always been a deep- 
seated mystery, on the part of trust operators, to keep the 
information regarding their monopolies from the people, 
who, according to the laws of the land, have the best 
right to know all about them. 

Mr. Moody has spent many years in Wall Street, and 
has had special facilities for securing information. His 
former work, ‘‘ Moody's Manual of Corporation Securi- 
ties,"’ is a classic of American finance. He does not con- 
demn the trusts, but attempts to indicate with honesty 
and common sense the evolution of their growth. But, 
practical and conservative as he is, the reader can not help 
but see the horrifying hold which the trust movement has 
on American progress. His book seems to echo the de- 
claration of John J. Ingalls, twenty years ago, that the in- 
dustries of this nation were slowly being controlled by the 
few, and that competition would soon be a thing of the past. 

Mr. Moody holds that the word ‘‘trust’’ has been some- 
what abused, and especially by ‘‘ sensational newspapers"’ 
and ‘‘demagogues"’ as a menace to general welfare; but, 
he says, ‘‘the more conservative element, and particularly 
those known as the capitalist class, persistently insist that 
there is no such thing as monopoly.”’ 

There is the very rub. If the trusts have tended to 
create a ‘‘capitalist class'’ in the United States, they 
have sown their worst seeds. If it is going to be that 
young men will be obliged to accept trust doctrines be- 
cause their fathers hold them, then one great phase of 
American liberty will be stamped out. The fact of the 
matter is this: the trusts are anxious to be classed as the 
saviors of the country, and they would have economics so 
changed that every college student would be induced to 
come to their meaning. There is not a thinking man 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States, 
college professors included, who has ever said that the 
trusts are going to do this country one iota of good. 

Mr. Moody begins his book with the startling statement 
that there is ‘‘inthe United States, to-day, an aggregation 
of over four hundred and forty large industrial franchise 
and transportation trusts of an important and active 
character, with a total floating capital of $20,379, 162,511. 

‘*This,’’ he continues, ‘‘is sufficient evidence, in itself, 
of a necessity for a work such as this, which, itis believed, 
will throw at least a partial light on the momentous and 
steadily growing trust movement.” 

His book goes into a close and careful description of 
each monopoly, and it is adorned with maps, diagrams, 
and tables, which simplify his great effort. The depart- 
ment, ‘‘ The Classified Statistics of all Trusts,’’ gives some 
startling and interesting data. ‘‘ The Greater Industrial 
Trusts,’’ seven in number, head the list with the following 
figures :— 

CLASSIFIED STATISTICS OF ALL TruSTs, INDUSTRIAL, FRANCHISE, 
TRANSPORTATION, AND MISCELLANEOUS, REVISED 
TO JANUARY 1, 1904 





aie Total capi- 
*n tal stocks 
Name of Company Date — and bonds, 
wolled outstanding 
1. Amalgamated Coppet Company, . ,18y9;... 11;... $ 175,000,000 

2. American Smelting and Refining 
Ce Ry 1899;...121}.., 201,550,400 

3. American Sugar Refining Com- 
Re See 1891;... 55i... 145,000,000 

4. Consolidated Tobacco Com- 
eR oy T90T;,..150:.., 502,915,700 

5. International Mercantile Marine 
RR ee Pee 1902;,,. 63... 170,786,000 
6. Standard Oil Company.......... 1899; .. .400;... 97,500,000 
7. United States Steel Corporation, , . ;...8753... 1,370,000,000 

Totals of seven greater industrial 
RUNES. « Gh ahaa 0h s twtbatinvesss.cccnes 1,528; $2,662,752,100 


‘The Lesser Industrial Trusts’’ number two hundred 
and ninety-eight. ‘They control three thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-six properties, with a total capitalization 
of $4,055,039,433- The ‘‘lesser'’ trusts include such or- 
ganizations as ‘‘ The Meat Trust,"’ capitalized at $15,000, - 
ooo, and ‘‘The Flour Trust,’’ capitalized at $11,500,000, 
two monopolies that have repeatedly denied an existence 
too strenuous to be kept under, but which are responsible 
Sor a large percentage of the growing poverty in our large 
cities. 

On perusing further the interesting series of tables, we 
find that there are thirteen important industrial trusts, 
representing three hundred and thirty-four properties, in 
the ‘process of reorganization.'’ They have acapitaliza- 
tion of $528,551,000. The leading franchise trusts, which 
comprise the telephone and telegraph consolidations, are 
eight in number, control one hundred and thirty-six plants, 
and are capitalized for $629,700,500. There are one hun- 
dred and three electric-light, railway, and gas companies 


that control one thousand, two hundred plants, and are 
capitalized for $3, 105,755,571. c 

The great steam railroad consolidations are divided 
into the following six parts: the Vanderbilt Group, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Group, the Morgan Group, the 
Gould-Rockefeller Group, the Harriman - Kuhn - Loeb 
Group, and the Moore Group. They control about six 
hundred and ninety companies, and are capitalized for 
$9, 017,086,907. 

Besides the six groups just named, there are ten other 
railroad systems known as the ‘‘allied independent "’ sys. 
tems, which, while operating separately, are directly under 
the control of the six trust roads. ‘These ten systems con- 
trol about two hundred and fifty other lesser systems and 
are capitalized for $9,397,363,907. Each is a tentacle ot 
the monster. . 

There is little argument in Mr. Moody's book, but there 
is a great deal to provoke argument. He holds that the 
trusts are the natural outcome of established social con- 
ditions and ethical standards. He hints that it is futile 
for the government to attempt to regulate and control 
them, giving as his reason that, of the twenty-six prosecu- 
tions under the Sherman Act, only ten were successful, 
and, of these, four were against labor combinations, while 
three of the remaining six could have been won without 
that statute. But the failure of the Sherman Law by no 
means proves that a law can not be framed that will reg- 
ulate monopolies, and make it possible for the merchants 
of the United States to purchase our goods at the same 
rate at which they are sold in foreign countries. 

a a 


BOOK of which all the world should approve would 
quickly pass away, for men habitually agree with only 
those opinions which they hold. It is the books which stir 
us, even to angry debate, like Dr. Emil Reich's ‘* Success 
among Nations,’’ that rout us from the careless ruts of 
daily thought to new planes. Children may be stimulated 
more often by suggestion than by antagonism, and men 
may be led where they can not be driven; yet to drive a 
man mentally may stir his thoughts to concentration, and 
lift them to heights where mental laziness, the curse of 
most of us, would never allow them to go. So it is prob- 
ably of real value to our national life that we, as Ameri- 
cans, should so often be criticised by foreigners, though 
we can hardly agree with the views of those who have seen 
us only from the outside, from the car windows, as it were. 
Dr. Reich compares us most unfavorably with the other 
nations of the world, ancient and modern, but his book 
fails, where conviction seems reasonable, because of the 
very aggressiveness of the style. Candor, the balm of 
criticism, is lacking. We are asked to take our pills with- 
out sugar or water. The author is hopelessly addicted to 
dogmatism, not merely the positiveness of a man of sci- 
ence, but also the unyielding assertiveness of a prosecuting 
attorney. Time and again he seems to start from his con- 
clusions and force facts and history to lead up to them. 
“Obviously "’ (perhaps the most irritating word in the 
language, when you do not agree with the writer, ) appears 
in spirit, at least, on every page. Success among nations 
can only be intellectual (philosophy, literature, and art,) 
or religious, or both. Granting the elevation of his stand- 
ards, the American mind will refuse to follow him as he 
measures one country after another by them. Egypt, 
Babylon, China, and the pre-Columbian states of Amer- 
ica, fostered in the fertile plains God gave them, failed 
utterly; for wealth and luxury came, and with these art 
can never dwell. So.the United States will fail,—have 
failed, in fact,—though our age might lead a more opti- 
mistic writer to hope. Geopolitically and geographically 
we are hopeless. No remedies are given; but, since only 
those nations have attained the ideal which have had to 
battle against nature and hostile neighbors, we may 
assume, logically, that our salvation lies in the develop- 
ment of interstate strife and the abandonment of our 
fertile West for the rock-strewn farms of New England. 
Meanwhile the Latin nations of Europe are already glow- 
ing with the sunrise of great futures, the Slavic are one- 
sided, and Great Britain is uncertain. 

You will disagree with the book all the way to the last 
chapter, when America is brought to the bar. When you 
reach that, only the humorous side of it can save you from 
violence. Dr. Reich says:— 


It is with great diffidence that we i our remarks respecting 
the Americans. This diffidence has been inspired by five un- 
broken years of sojourn in the United States, and those five 
years have only succeeded in confirming the impressions re- 
ceived on the first day of landing. The Americans are filled 
with such an implicit and absolute confidence in their Union 
and in their future success that any remark other than laudatory 
is unacceptable to the majority of them. We have had innumer- 
able opportunities of hearing public speakers in America cast 
doubts upon the very existence of God and of Providence, ques- 
tion the historic nature or veracity of the whole fabric of Chris- 
tianity, but never has it been our fortune to catch the slightest 
whisper of doubt, the slightest want of faith, in the chief god of 
America,—unbounded belief in the future of America. 


Yet Dr. Reich's five years yielded only skepticism. He 
declares that our women are our curse, that they are 
‘‘overmentalized,’’ antagonizing the men, struggling for a 
‘fierce energy,'’ desirous only of the recognition of their 
‘bright intelligence,."’ and that they are destined to an 
absolute physical breakdown. The very existence of un- 
numbered boarding houses shows their attitude toward 
domesticity. Thus he goes on for pages. Where did he 
spend his five years?—Perhaps he lived in one of these 
boarding houses. 

Why review sucha book? Dr. Reich is a man of really 
nn Be mental attainments, —overmentalized, perhaps, 
if that is not “« guogue wit. Quarrel with him as you 
will, on almost every page, you will be stimulated to more 
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definite thoughts and awakened to the higher aims of 
civilization. ‘The book is worthy of careful reading. The 


‘stimulus will come from antagonism and not from sug- 


gestion. 
o A 


FOREIGNERS, writing of America, even in deploring the 

mad, soul-destroying energy of our people, are gen- 
erally caught by the spirit of this life, and their style is 
keyed to the pitch of our national fever. Not so with 
Herbert Spencer, though he has a word for us. His visit 
here in 1882 1s told so characteristically in his autobi- 
ography as to be worthy of a summary. Though he 
avoided numerous dinners and receptions, partly by travel- 
ing incognito, and partly through the ‘‘ leonine presence"’ 
of his friend Lott, yet he found two occasions for criticism 
of our life. With a pleasing tact he does not repeat them 
here. Instead, we find him surprised, after the carping 
of Englishmen, at the beauty of New York, and the vast- 
ness and evident sincerity of our life. ‘‘ We have nothing 
to compare with Fifth Avenue,"’ he writes, and, after a 
journey through the Catskills, and thence to Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, he recalled only the ice-water habit, which he 
lays at the door of the prohibition movement. He went 
to Washington before visiting Baltimore, as nearly as he 
can recall, because he was afraid of meeting the presi- 
dent. The tonal evidences of complacent superiority will 
only amuse his readers. 

‘* Whether the fact that the president was away at New- 
port prompted the decision. . . . I can not remember; 
but I remember that his absence was a cause of satisfac- 
tion tome. Aversion to ceremonial interviews I have be- 
fore exemplified as a trait of mine."’ 

Of George William Curtis's hospitality, in Philadelphia, 
he has to say, ‘‘He makes it a point to entertain all 
notables.’’ Yet, when he was ready to sail and discovered 
by a map how small a patch of our country he had seen, he 
was deeply impressed with our possibilities. Nevertheless 
he adds, in commenting upon the imminence of our leader- 
ship in the world, ‘‘ Unless internal dissensions should 
cause separations, which is quite possible, .. . . 

Spencer's name means so much to all that it is all the 
more inappropriate that this book should be approached 
in a flippant mood. An American could hardly avoid it. 
There is an irresistible temptation, figuratively speaking, 
to tweak his whiskers and playfully poke his useless twelfth 
tib. Verily he must have been stodgy. Habitually a 
**non-conformist,’’ he made it a practice of his life to 
question every statement he heard. Such a mental pro- 
cess developed his synthetic philosophy; it developed, too, 
as he admits, an irascible and obstinate personality. He 
seems to have taken pride in his rudeness and selfishness. 

A master mind, working under the greatest difficulties, 
his range of interest ran from biology to a fishing-rod 
joint which heinvented. Yet the human side of his nature 
was littledeveloped. Hehada youthful love affair, which 
a bit of girlish coquetry seems to have eradicated without 
pain. He had a friendship, causing gossip, with George 
Eliot, for whom he had the keenest admiration. But he 
denounces as untrue the report “ that I was in love with 
her and that we were about to be married."" Hehada 
perfectly regulated mind, but an undeveloped heart. ‘This 
must cause us to cringe a little when he writes of his father 
and mother. Itcannotbe strictly American to honor par- 
ents. Whatever failings we may find in them, as we look 
back, does it not seem impossible to write of them as 
biological specimens, carefully classifying their habits, 
traits, and weaknesses, and revealing even their domestic 
unhappiness? Certainly the criticisms are unnecessary 
to an appreciation of Spencer. 

With all his good points his father was ‘‘ exacting and 
inconsiderate,’’ ‘‘not kind to mother,’’ did not ‘‘ habitu- 
ally display sympathy;"’ indeed, seems to have jarred the 
progress of their married life in divers ways, refusing even 
to take note of questions ‘‘mother put,—letting them go 
ananswered,"’ if the form did not suit him. Mother was 
“‘simple-minded, .... . of her intellect there is nothing 
special to be remarked;..... a trait which injuriously 
codperated with this [Patience.] was an utter lack of tact. 
Unlike women in general, she was too simple-minded to 
think of maneuvering; or, if, exceptionally, she attempted 
it, she showed her cards in an absurd way. Benevolent 
feeling was displayed, as by my father, but it was less dif- 
fused.’ Of home and home life there are few sweet mem- 
ories. His mind absorbed his heart. 

Of necessity, the value of such a book is belittled here 
by lack of space to take up the reminiscences of great men 
and women whom he knew. Of such friendships there 
seem to have been many. ‘The very fact that people bore 
with him, and even liked him, can reveal but one thing,— 
the spirit of the autobiography is not true. Spencer was 
not as he has painted himself. Pride in his unpleasant 
age dominated him even in this writing. Yet Spencer, 
the philosopher, an old man from childhood, and an 
invalid for the greater part of his life, 1s here. If you 
would know of him, read with candor. If you would 
know of the scholarly English life, the life of the mind 
and soul, of science and thought, go to this book. 


« « 
The Invention of the Maxim Gun 


H'=4™ MAXIM was once asked how he came to think of 
the idea of the automatic gun that made him wealthy 
and his name famous. 

‘*The idea was kicked into me,”’ he replied. ‘‘Soon 
after the end of the Civil War I was induced to fire one of 
the old-fashioned Springfield rifles. There was tremen- 
dous energy in the recoil, and my shoulder was so sore 
afterwards that I set about finding some way to utilize 
the superfluous power."’ 

The British Government ordered the first gun, stipulat- 
ing that it should weigh not more than one hundred 
pounds, and that it should fire four hundred rounds in 
one minute, and six hundred roundsintwo minutes. Mr. 
Maxim furnished an engine of death weighing forty pounds, 
and capable of firing six hundred cartridges within one 
minute, or two thousand within three minutes. 

In discussing the Maxim gun, Lord Salisbury once re- 
marked to the Prince of Wales, now King Edward: “Sir 
Hiram has prevented more men from dying of old age 
than any other man who has ever lived."’ 

- ~ 

He who is taught to live upon little owes more to his father’s 
wisdom than he that has a great deal left him does to his father’s 
care.—WILLIAM Penn. 





Gold Medal Reginas 


as Christmas Presents 


The ordinary Christmas present gives pleasure on 
Christmas: day and perhaps for a few days after. 
Some presents last longer than others, but a Regina 
is one of the very few presents which give pleasure 
for years and every day in the year. 

Music appeals to every one. Some like one kind of music ; 
some another. 

One of the beauties of the Regina is that it is able to furnish any 
kind of music at any time. 

Your mother, wife, or daughter will appreciate a Christmas 
present so beautifully expressed as in the form of a Regina. 

Its sweetness will bring a charm into your home—in the living 
room, in the sick room, in the nursery. 

Additional entertainment is obtained in the form of a Regina 
with talking-machine attachment. 

«« Gold Medal Reginas’’ we are now able to call them, for the 
awarding of a gold medal at the Buffalo Exposition has been con- 
firmed by a similar award at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


All purchasers are entitled to take advantage of the perpetual 
tune disc exchange plan. 





“Queen of Music Makers” 


THE REGINA COMPANY 


11 East 22d Street, New York 259 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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ANY BOY who begins now can earn 
money for Christmas during spare 
hours on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urdays. The work is easy. No 
money required to begin. We pro- 
vide the entire equipment, including 
our booklet, ‘‘How Boys Make 
Money,” describing the successful 
methods of many bright boys. Write 
to-day and we will send ten copies of 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


These are to be sold for 5 cents each, which 
provides capital for larger supply the fol- 
lowing week. Some boys are making 
$15.00 a week. You can do the same —all 
depends on how hard you work. 


$250.00 crct mots rorsovs 


WHO DO GOOD WORK 

























Tue Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY 
576 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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ETE RITE TENE 
Not Even the Mint 
se »CAN MAKE MONEY 
Without a System 


Perhaps you ARE making 
1ey—but would you not make MORE omer 
1e records of your work were so simplified—so 

systematized—that you might give your best at- 
tention to the vital points of money- ? 
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YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago leveland Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco Pittsburg Ww 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 
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STAY AT HOME WHILE YOU 


STUDY 





Medicine 
Pharmacy 
od Nursing 


horoughly practical series of instruction papers care- 
prepared by physicians of wide experience (grad- 
es of Harvard University), form the basis of our work. 
Young men and women who desire to enter a wider 
field of knowledge and skill can take up this system of 
HOME STUDY and become efficient in a reasonably 
8 time 
Lucrative positions are open everywhere in these pro- 
fessions. Why not fit yourself ? 


Send for our Annual Announcement, 1904-5 


Boston Correspondence School of 
Medicine, Pharmacy and Nursing 


146 Massachusetts Avenue - Boston, Massachusetts 
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NICE CLEAN BUSINESS 


Your own hours— Your own boss-selling “King of 
Fire Killers” (dry chemical), only one of _its type 
fay sred by the Board .of Underwriters. Exclusive 
territory given. Write for particulars to-day. Address 


THE FYRICIDE MPG. CO., 44 Murray St., NewYork 


SKEDOODLE 


SOCKET PLUGS fit any electric sign or show win- 
dow fixtare and hold a comason electric bulbs < 16 
eandle power and wink the | ight = and off. Any- 
body can put in place. yo required. An 
electric flasher for erybody. w cost. Send 
75 cents for sample. Sold cd RAS R. and fully 
guaranteed—write for Catalogue. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 
47 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 














The most sensible Christm s gift you can possibly make, is 
a pairof our Indian hi ccasins or erection pe! 
made of Genuine a Indian tanned 
Zs) beautifully embroidered with Indian t ribal desi; 
Men's sizes, 6 to 11, $2.75; sadies sizes, 2to 5, 82.25; 
Children's sizes,5 t010, 81. 50. Either kind sent pre-| 
paid upon ‘receipt of price, and your 
a if a aot way un 
to ind for free 
Bets & Schioerb, 83 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis, 

















Mrs. Burton Kingsland’s 
Talks 


Entertaining a House-party 


F you would experience the gratifying assurance of suc- 
cess in entertaining friends, there are three rules to be 
observed. Do not attempt more than you can do easily, 
mee and well; aim, rather, to bring together those 
ikely to be congenial, rather than to pay off social indebt- 
edness; and be to all alike a fresh, unwearied, cheery 
hostess, who seems to be enjoying herself with her guests. 

Some there are who appear to be working hard and with 
evident anxiety for their friends’ amusement, but at the 
expense of their own. An atmosphere of worry is created, 
and to the guests it is like seeing the machinery behind the 
scenes. 

For the entertainment of several guests under one’s roof, 
for three or four consecutive days or longer, we have 
adopted the English name of ‘‘ house-party.”’ 

It is not as formidable an undertaking as it seems to 
those inexperienced in such hospitality, particularly in the 
country; for, where there are many guests, they entertain 
each other, every one has the ‘‘love of approbation’’ to 
be gratified, and the mere fact of numbers gives an effect 
of payety that is stimulating. 

et us suppose that you have decided to ask a half dozen 
friends to spend a few days, that your establishment is a 
moderate one, and that you wish to give your guests a 
pleasant time withoutsputting too severe a strain upon the 
domestic exchequer. Of course, it is evident to the least 
thoughtful that the pleasantest results follow when the 
party includes an equal number of men and women. 

Send your invitations as long as possible in advance, if 
you would secure the guests whom you desire. Such in- 
vitations are often given months ahead, but two weeks is 
the shortest notice at which you may hope to get your 
— together. The time should be as definitely stated 

or the departure as for the arrival. It is easily included 
in the phrase, ‘‘I shall not let you go before Tuesday.”’ 


Invitations Should Correspond with the Affair 


It is well to give, in the invitation, some idea of the pur- 
suits that may be expected, so that the guests may bring 
bathing suits, riding clothes, and their favorite tennis 
rackets, golf sticks, etc. It is also a distinct satisfaction 
to visitors to know whom they are likely to meet. 

Specify the train or boat by which you desire your 
friends to come, or, better, give them a choice oftwo. A 
time-table is often inclosed, to give fuller information. It 
is our cordial American habit for one of the host's family 
to meet the guests at the station, and the hostess wel- 
comes them with evident pleasure upon their arrival at 
the house. She may herself show the women guests to 
their rooms, or delegate that little attention to a daughter 
or a well-trained servant: The host usually takes the 
men to their rooms, and tells them how they may get their 
baths, etc. It is most important that an express wagon 
or other conveyance shall be at the station, that the visit- 
ors’ luggage may be promptly delivered. Delay in this 
regard is most annoying, for everyone knows that first im- 
pressions are important, and the traveling costume of man 
or woman looks incongruous by evening light, and is, 
therefore, embarrassing to the wearer. 

A good time for the arrival of a house-party is in the 
late afternoon. The freshness of the air is pleasantly as- 
sociated with the place, upon arrival, and it gives oppor- 
tunity for all the guests to meet informally in the livin; 
room for a cup of tea, after removing the dust of trave 
and before dressing for dinner or “‘ high tea.”’ 

The furnishing of the guest rooms should be simple,— 
elegance i is out of place in the country,—but ‘‘the pink of 
neatness’’ should be the ideal. Every hostess should 
personally occupy her guest rooms long enough to make 
trial of their deficiencies and insure their comfort and at- 
tractiveness. 

A lounge, with a slumber-robe folded at its foot, a de- 
pendable clock, a wastebasket, writing and sewing mate- 
rials, a whisk broom, cologne, a fresh cake of soap, plenty 
of towels, an extra blanket, a candle, and matches should 
form part of the furnishings of a guest-chamber. 

Where two occupy a room, a screen will be appreciated, 
and two small beds are preferable to a large one. Before 
the arrival of her guests, the hostess should visit each 
room, adding fresh flowers, and bestowing a touch here 
and there to unstiffen the arrangement and give a home- 
like look. Her personal ministration is needed and will 
be recognized appreciatively. 


People Are usually Hungry, away from Home 


One of the secrets of ease in entertaining is the observ- 
ance of the same care in setting and serving the table, the 
same small courtesies in the relations of the family mem- 
bers among themselves, and the habits of well-bred de- 
portment in the ordinary, everyday life, as when guests 


—— 

e table linen may be less fine, but as spotless, and 
the few dishes may be carefully prepared and habitually 
well served. There remains but the need of catering more 
bountifully and of adding an extra course or two upon 
hospitable occasions. People are usually hungry when 
away from home, and are not as critical as a nervous 
hostess imagines. 

The first evening is the most difficult to the hostess, but 
games, in which the wits, memory, or attention of the 
players is brought into competition, quickly break down 
barriers of formality and make people feel acquainted. 
A trifling prize—if only a pretty penwiper or a box of bon- 
bons,—insures greater interest. The little award makes 
the victory more conspicuous and adds éc/at#. The hostess 
may be guided by circumstances whether to give a 
‘*booby"’ prize to make fun, or a ‘‘consolation’’ prize, to 
be drawn for among those who failed to get the first honor. 

There is often much unsuspected talent for entertain- 
ment among the guests. All such accomplishments, when 
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harap to the hostess, should be amiably held at her dis- 


The hostess is the one who should propose going to 
bed. The women usually withdraw first, leaving the men 
to chat as they list. ‘The host may retire when he pleases, 
delegating to some one of the company the extinguishing 
of the lights. 

Before separating, the breakfast hour should be men- 
tioned and an offer made to awake any one dependent 
upon that service. Where there are many servants, guests 
are given the option of breakfasting in their rooms or with 
the others in the dining room. 

When the guests enter their bedrooms, they should find 
the gas or lamps lighted, the beds opened, and the night- 
clothes laid ready at hand. 

As far as possible, let your guests live your life with you 
and enjoy the individual charm that belongs to every true 
home. 
will give them but an imitation of that which has no 
novelty for them. 

Be simple and natural, and do not hesitate to absent 
yourself from your guests to attend to home duties or en- 
joy the society of your family. Provide books, magazines, 
picture papers, games, music, croquet, tennis,—and free- 
dom to enjoy them. A continuous devotion on the part 
of the hostess is wearisome. 


Friendships Grow when People Act naturally 


The liberty to go to one’s room to write letters or off for 
a solitary tramp,—if the spirit should so move one,—or to 
tuck oneself away in a cozy nook to enjoy a book undis- 
turbed, or snatch forty winks in a hammock, on a drowsy 
summer afternoon, makes one feel at home and at ease. 
To be keyed up to ‘‘company pitch”’ all the time makes 
welcome the hour of departure. 

Real friendships grow when people are simply them- 
selves,—their best selves, of course. On the other hand, 
persons away from home, with no duties to perform, like 
to feel themselves cared for and provided with amuse- 
ment,—so the hostess must be somewhat on the alert with- 
out appearing to be so. 

I know a certain hostess who, when things begin to flag 
a bit, not only has resources of amusement provided in 
advance for this contingency, but introduces the idea by 
saying, with animation, ‘‘I feel just like doing so and so! 
What do you all say toit?’’ Politeness and the wish to 
— predispose her guests to fall in with her suggestion, 

er enthusiasm is contagious, and the boredom that threat- 
ened is put to flight haloes it has been fully recognized. 

Those who have had much experience in entertaining 
advise that the men should spend their mornings together 
and the women be left to their own devices unless some 
special sport or excursion is planned. Variety gives zest. 
All meet at luncheon or early dinner with a renewed 
interest in one another. 

A tramp through the woods or through shady lanes may 
lead to some pretty, retired spot, where all find a surprise 
luncheon ready for them,—sent on in advance. Coffee, 
tea, sandwiches, salad, fruit, and cake, with, possibly, the 
addition of hard-boiled eggs, will amply suffice. It is an 
improvement on the picnic, for, after a walk, one is glad 
to rest and eat, instead of beginning preparations for a meal. 

Any repast served out of doors, or on the piazza, is sure 
to please. There is often a pleasant interchange of neigh- 
borly hospitality. We may insure kind attentions to our 
guests by a like thoughtfulness when our neighbors have 
visitors. 

It seems a calamity when it storms,—at first,—but ex- 
perience shows that the common misfortune draws people 
sympathetically together, and most surprising resources 
for entertainment are often revealed. 


Do not Relax in Your Conduct before Visitors 


Self-respecting households do not relax their principles 
because of the presence of visitors, and, if it is their 
habit to observe the Christian Sunday, they pursue their 
customary devotion. While not imposing their views 
upon their guests, they may exert what they believe to be 
the right influence by inviting them to accompany the 
family to church,—or by placing books in the living room 
or on the piazza that are interesting, or even entertaining, 
that yet ‘‘tempt one to one’s good,’’—of which there are 
many. 

In the evening, most people enjoy singing favorite old 
hyinns in chorus, assembled on the piazza, with no light 


but that of the stars, the darkness relieving self-conscious- | 
ness. The accompaniment of a piano from an adjoining | 


room gives support and confidence to the voices. 

A good story may be read aloud, after the singing, by 
the light of a lamp set behind a window opening on to 
the veranda. Hawthorn’s ‘‘ Celestial Railroad’’ makes a 
good choice. 

If the weather is chilly or stormy, forcing one to stay 
indoors, there are many games that are adapted to instruc- 
tion in Bible lore while preserving all the spirit of fun and 
enjoyment that are supposed by many to belong only to 
secular amusements. I know of a family that brings for- 
ward a microscope on such occasions, and the marvels of 
infinitesimal creation impress and interest more than a 
sermon. : 

When the time of departure has come, the hostess is no 
longer considered to be lacking in cordiality if she re- 
frains from urging her guests to prolong their stay. Other 
friends may be coming, and she need but express regret at 
the near separation. r 

When a visitor is obliged to depart by an early train, he 
or she takes leave of the hosts and their friends the even- 
ing before, and all possible preparations are made to in- 
sure every comfort. The breakfast is promptly served in 
bedroom or dining room, and provision is made to drive 
the guests to the station and insure that the luggage shall 
arrive in time. Some member of the family should ap- 
pear in time to wish them ‘‘ Godspeed.” If the journey 
is a long one, an appetizing luncheon should be put up in 
a box, that may be thrown away and not add to the ‘‘im- 


-pedimenta’’ upon arrival. 


Guests should be made to feel that they have conferred 
pleasure as well as received it. 


- we 
The very art of life, so faras I have been able to observe, con- 
sists in fortitude and perserverance.—WALTER SCOTT. 
a eo <; 
No young lady could have a better safeguard — adversi- 
ties of fortune, or a better resource in time of need, than a good 


PASCOE, 361 Waverly Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, | knowledge of business affairs.—Harrizt Bescner Stowe. 
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How I Doubled 
My Salary 


“2 





OME few months ago I was a saleswoman earn- 
ing $6.00 a week. Being dissatisfied with my 
position 1 answered an advertisement of The 
Commercial Correspond schools of Rochester, N. Y., 
and accepted their offer to teach me bookkeeping free. 
They also assured me they would endeavor to place me 
in a position as soon as I was qualified to keep a set of 
books. Every promise made me has been carried out to 
the letter. When I decided to take a course in bookkeep- 
ing 1 knew absolutely nothing about that subject, yet by 
the time I had pleted my eigh th lesson, the 
Schools procured for me my present position as head 
bookkeeper with a large manufacturing concern, at ex- 
actly double the salary I was formerly earning. I cannot 
H say too much in favor of the thoroughly practical and yet 
‘} simple course of instruction in bookkeeping as taught by 
The Commercial Correspondence Schools. I could not 
have learned what I did in a business college in six 
months. Besides, if I had taken a business college course, 
it would not have only cost me $60.00, but I should have 
had to give up my daily employment to attend school. As 
it was I was able to study in the evening and earn my 
living during the day, and I did not pay one cent for in- 
struction until I was placed in my present position. I 
have said all this for the C ial Correspond 
Schools out of pure gratitude for what that Institution 
has done for me, and entirely without solicitation on their 
part. (Bigned) CLARA DONER. 


OUR FREE BOOK HELPED HER 


Miss Doner studied less than two months, yet in 
that time qualified herself for a responsible position 
and doubled her income. Any ambitious young man 
or young woman can do as well as she did. Miss 
Doner started on the road to success after reading 
The Commercial Correspondence Schools free book, 
“How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper.” This 
book tells you how you can learn bookkeeping and 
pay your tuition after a position has been secured for 
you. If you are without employment or if you are 
engaged in uncongenial or unremunerative ee 
ment, a copy of this book will be sent you absolutely 
free on receipt of your request. Write for it to-day to 
THE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

108 P., Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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derfully interesting, illustrated 82 page booklet, “Hew to Remember.” 
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Are you like a pendulum 
—do you go through the 
same routine day inand day 
out without advancing ? 
To broaden your field you 
must broaden yourself. 
Increase your knowledge, 
and your position and 
salary will increase as a 
matter of course. 
We can qualify you for 
a high position ina leading 
modern trade, profession or 
commercial pursuit; or, ‘if 
dissatisfied, we can help you to 
change to a more congenial and 
profitable occupation. 
The filling in and mailing to 
us of the coupon shown below is 
the first step in fitting yourself for 
a better position and a successful 
career. Thousands of our students have 
found their proper place in the world as 
the final result of filling in this coupon. 
Our booklet “1001 Stories of Success” 
gives a thousand and one examples of 
how our students have secured good 
salaried positions, and it will also tell 
you how to qualify for the position you 
want and will show you that 
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international Correspondence Schools, 
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Is the Sun Losing Power? 


Recent Phenomena Indicate to Astronomers that ** Old Sol”’ 
Is Beginning His Long Struggle against Extinction 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL P. LANGLEY, whose invention of the 
bolometer and solar researches made him famous in 
the world of science years before his experiments with 
aérial navigation began to attract attention, has recently 
startled the public with the announcement that the sun's 
light and heat are probably variable to an extent which 
can be measured with instruments now in existence, and 
that within the past two years the variations have been 
just enough to produce a cooling of the whole face of the 
earth, followed by a subsequent partial warming up again. 
Moreover, Professor Langley avers that,in all probability, 
the radiation of the sun has varied through much larger 
ranges in the past, and may do so again in the future. It 
is needless to say that here is a subject of prime interest 
and importance to the whole race of mankind. If we can 


_not depend upon the sun, what can we depend upon? 


Professor Langley's investigations, based on tempera- 
tures observed at stations scattered all over the northern 
hemisphere, indicate that last year the heat of the sun 
rapidly declined about ten per cent., beginning in the 
closing days of March. ‘The result was an extraordinarily 
cold summer in 1903, alike in America, Europe, and Asia. 
Late in the fall there appears to have been a partial recov- 
ery of the solar power, but the comparative coolness of 
the spring and summer of 1904 suggests the question 
whether there may not have been another falling off. 

Even more interesting, and somewhat daunting, is the 
question whether or not ten per cent. measures the maxi- 
mum diminution that the sun's radiation is capable of 
experiencing. Even that diminution, if indefinitely con- 
tinued, would lower the general temperature of the earth, 
both winter and summer, twelve or fifteen degrees,—a 
hard experience for many living forms. Suppose, then, 
that the solar radiation should decline #/ty per cent. the 
thought is appalling! But there is no use of borrowing 
trouble. Professor Langley does not say that he is abso- 
lutely certain that the sun varies; he only deems variation 
to be the most probable explanation of the observed facts. 

But to the astronomer there is nothing improbable, or 
contrary to the order of things observed by him in the 
heavens, in the idea of a variable sun. The man who 
knows nothing of the history of the stars may cherish a 
childlike faith m the constancy of the sun. Like seedtime 
and harvest, it is for him something to which an end is not 
thinkable. As it shone on the Garden of Eden he takes it 
for granted that it will continue to shine forever. 

But astronomers know better. Their observations show 
them that the universe is full of suns, many of them far 
greater than ours, which are in all stages of evolution, and 
that, whenever a sun reaches a stage at which our sun has 
arrived, variability begins to assert itself. It comes to a 
sun as stumbling footsteps and hardening arteries come to 
a man with the advance of years. There are suns within 
the range of human vision whose struggles against extinc- 
tion are painful to look upon. They are much farther 
advanced in age than is our god of day. Their perishing 
energies give forth a lurid and uncertain gleam. They 
flicker, and flare, blaze forth with sudden fury, and die 
helplessly down again. So far as we can tell, a similiar 
stage will not be reached by the central fire of our solar 
system for several million years. 

But the sunspots are ominous. They show that the 
work which is to end in the extinction of the sun has al- 
ready begun. They disappear and then come back, like 
the stigmata of an incurable disease. Slowly the absorb- 
ent vapors thicken over the face of the sun. Sudden 
changes in them, as yet inexplicable to science, may tem- 
porarily alter their transparency, and thus increase or 
diminish the amount of solar light and heat that passes 
through them on the way to the earth. We may as well 
recognize the fact that our globe is a satellite of a variable 
star, while thanking our good fortune that the variations 
effecting us are not yet very great, and not likely to be- 
come very great in our time. 


Radium Will Clarify Diamonds 


The Continual Vibrations Caused by the Bombardment of the 
Radium Emanations Produces the Change 
THE universal interest awakened by recent experiments 
with that wonderful new property of matter, radio- 
activity, has served to make the world of readers generally 
aware of the fact that diamonds phosphoresce brilliantly 
in the dark when exposed to the emanations from radium. 
Indeed it has been suggested that this property offers a 
sure and ready means of detecting fraudulent stones. But 
Sir William Crookes has just discovered that radium pro- 
duces another effect upon diamonds which is still more 
remarkable, and possibly of more commercial importance. 
It appears to be able to cure the defect of ‘‘ off color’ 
stones by changing their objectionable yellowish hue to 
the desirable pale-blue or blue-green tint characteristic of 
first-water gems. 

Sir William took two yellowish diamonds, closely 
matched in color and quality, and placed one of therm in- 
side a tube containing radium bromide, keeping it there 
continuously for a period of seventy-eight days. In ‘ne 
meantime the other stone was kept 1n a drawer, carefully 
placed at a safe distance from all radium and other radio- 
active substances. At the end of the time mentioned the 
two diamonds were compared and it was found that the 
one which had been subjected to the action of the radium 


emanations had been deprived completely of its yellowish 
color, but at the same time its surface had been consider- 
ably darkened with a deposit of graphite. After being 
heated, however, for ten days, ina mixture of strong nitric 
acid and potassium chlorate, the dull film disappeared, 
and the stone appeared perfectly transparent and spark- 
ling with a beautiful blue-green tinge. 

‘The explanation seems to be that the state of continual 
vibration in which the diamond was kept by the bombard- 
ment of the radium emanations for so many days produced 
an internal change resulting in an alteration of the color 
of the stone. Thus the effect of the emanations, as the 
experimenter suggests, may be to cause a chemical as well 
as a physical change, and he adds that, if the yellowish 
hue is due to the presence in the diamond of iron in the 
‘*ferric’’ state, a reduction to the ‘‘ferrous’’ state would 
quite account for the change of color. It may be said, by 
way of explanation, that iron in the ferric state shows a 
yellowish or reddish color, and in the ferrous state a green- 
ish or bluish color. 

This discovery is one of the most interesting as well as 
most unexpected that has yet been made concerning the 
effects of the radium emanations. The investigating chem- 
ist, interested principally in the purely scientific aspects 
of the phenomenon, is not likely to care very much about 
the possible results on the diamond market, but possessors 
of off-color stones may comfort themselves with the thought 
that science has possibly found a way to increase the value 
as well as the beauty of their jewels, although, in the pres- 
ent state of the matter, it would, perhaps, cost more to 
“‘cure’’ a cheap stone by a course of radium treatment 
than to exchange it for a better one. 


How Nature Produces New Species 


The Old Darwinian Theory of Descent, for the Extstence 
of Life, Seems to Be Banished 


OME people think that, because science changes its views 
from time to time, it is unworthy of confidence, - They 
do not sufficiently distinguish between facts and heories. 
Science is compelled to deal with both, and a man of 
science is never at aloss between them. Facts.are fixed 
things which, in themselves, can not be changed; theories 
are attempts to group and account for facts, and a single 
fact which refuses to fall into line may upset a theory and 
compel its reformation. 

A great deal of noise has lately been made over the 
change that has come about in the opinions of scientific 
investigators concerning Darwin's theory of evolution 
and the origin of species. One might think that the whole 
evolutionary doctrine had been overthrown, but it is not 
so. On the contrary, the truth of evolution appears more 
firmly established than ever before. The new facts have 
simply brought about necessary changes in theoretical 
details. A long neglected line of inquiry has been taken 
up and pushed with extraordinary results, and thus phenom- 
ena which puzzled Darwin have been explained. It is 
in this way that science advances, by putting forward one 
foot after the other. But, because she can take only one 
step at a time, while each step produces a change in the 
point of view, we must not jump to the conclusion that, 
upon the whole, she is not advancing. Such changes are 
the surest evidence of advance. 

It is the study of the phenomena of heredity that has 
caused the recent revolution in evolutionary doctrine. 
Darwin and his immediate followers taught that new 
species of plants and animals arise by a slow process of 
continual accumulation of impalpable differences, under 
the guidance of natural selection, influenced by their en- 
vironment. In order to account for the vast changes in 
life-forms that the world has experienced within geologic 
time they pictured the history of this earth extending 
back and back hundreds upon hundreds of millions of 
years,—far longer than the discoveries of astronomy in- 
dicated that the solar system could have been in existence. 
Thus a dispute arose between the astronomers and the 
physicists, on the one side, and the naturalists on the 
other. 

‘*The earth must have been in existence at least a thou- 
sand million years to give time for the evolution of its 
living species,’ said the Darwinians. , 

“Tt can not have existed more than twenty million years, 
at the most,’’ replied the astronomers and the physicists. 

So both-stood fast, with locked horns. ; 

Now, however, come such investigators as Hugo De 
Vries, with experimental proof that a new species may 
originate suddenly and develop rapidly, not as the result 
of a ‘‘sport’’ of nature, which was Darwin's explanation 
of such, to him, inexplicable phenomena, but in accord- 
ance with the distinct laws of heredity. In De Vries's 
garden, in Holland, an American plant, the evening prim- 
rose, as if inspired with the purpose of opening the eyes 
of scientists to the truth, suddenly began to produce new 
forms. Nor is this the only example. Now that they 
have learned how to seek them, naturalists can find abun- 
dant instances of similar mutations. But, best of all, they 
have formed a law underlying them.° 

An indication only of what this lawis can here be given. 
In brief, it depends upon the union of different germ cells 
in the living organism. What this means 1s best shown 
by an example quoted at the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, by William 
Bateson. 

The blue Andalusian fowl is known to be a product of 
crossing between certain species of black and white fowls. 
Now, if a pair of blues are taken only about half of their 
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chickens will be blue, the others being white or black. 
Let these chickens grow up and produce in their turn. 
From a pair of whites only whites will come, and from a 
pair of blacks only blacks, du¢ from a pair consisting of 
a white and a black the chickens will be all blue. 

These facts give us a hint as to how nature operates in 
the sudden production of new species. Such species are 
the result of heredity, the product of latent germ cells 
suddenly asserting their predominance when the circum- 
stances demand it. Of course the complications of such 
tendencies in all the races of living things must be very 
great. Many years of study will be required even par- 
tially to disentangle the facts, but a good start has been 
made, and enough has already been learned to banish the 
old difficulty about the inordinate length of time required 
by Darwin's theory of descent for the existence of life on 
this globe. 
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A Magnetic Peril of the Deep 
It Is Believed that a Number of Vessels Have Been Lost 
through Unexplained Deviations of the Compass 


| AST April I endeavored to describe in ‘‘Success"’ 


some 
ws 


of the peculiarities of terrestrial magnetism which 
cause the compass needle in most parts of the world to 
point many degrees either east or west of a true north-and- 
south line. Attention was called in that article to the many 
variations which the direction of the magnetic force under- 
goes, and the consequent need of frequent revisions of 
magnetic charts, especially for the benefit of mariners, to 
whom an incorrect chart might mean certain shipwreck. 

Since then a great shipwreck, resulting in the loss of six 
hundred lives, has occurred, which, there is reason to think, 
may have been caused by an unexpected and uncharted 
deviation of the compass. The disaster referred to was 
the loss, on the morning of the twenty-eighth of last June, 
of the Norwegian steamship ‘‘ Norge’’ on the half-sub- 
merged islet of Rockall in the North Atlantic. A mysteri- 
ous significance is added to this explanation of the loss of 
the ‘‘Norge’’ by the suggestion that a magnetic storm, 
originating in disturbances upon the sun, and accompa- 
nied, as such storms frequently are, by a display of the 
aurora borealis, may have been the immediate cause of 
the fatal deviation of the needle. The imagination is pro- 
foundly stirred by the thought of a great ship crowded 
with passengers laboring in an Atlantic storm and blindly 
following the deceptive indications of its compass, whose 
needle, unknown to the captain, was swayed from its nor- 
mal pointing by a force emanating millions of miles away 
in space, and which, at that moment, was filling the upper 
atmosphere, high above the clouds, with the flickering 
banners of the Northern Lights ! 

This suggestion as to the possible cause of the disaster is 
based upon information collected at the Copenhagen Uni- 
versity by Dr. August Krogh. A few years ago the cap- 
tain of the steamship ‘‘L. H. Carl,"’ sailing from America 
to Denmark, while approaching Rockall on a clear night, 
when Northern Lights were playing in the sky, suddenly 
discovered, to his dismay, that his compass was pointing 
ten degrees or eleven degrees east of its normal direction 
for that latitude and longitude. He corrected the course 
of his ship, and, after a few hours, found that the needle 
had returned to its proper pointing, while the aurora had 
disappeared. Ifthe night had not been fair so that he could 
Observe the pole star, the unexpected deviation of his 
compass might have led to the loss of his ship. 

Another ship captain reports a similar occurrence while 
in the vicinity of Rockall, the abnormal deviation of the 
compass bringing him twenty-five miles nearer to that 
dangerous rock than he had intended to go. In this case 
no appearance of the Northern Lights was noted, and 
thus another question is raised; namely, whether there 
can be any local cause, centering about Rockall itself, 
capable of producing aberrations of the compass needle 
in the absence of a magnetic storm. 

It is not needful to point out the extreme importance of 
such questions. The nations that possess great shipping 
interests could well afford to spend large sums of money 
in an endeavor to throw light upon them. The eccen- 
tricities of the earth’s magnetism and the supposed influ- 
ence over them of disturbances in the sun constitute one 
of the greatest and most puzzling of scientific problems. 
How many of the ships that have sailed forth from great 
ports, thronged with life and inspired with brilliant hopes, 
never to be heard of again, have been the victims of aber- 
rant magnetism ? 

» » 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp! 
Or what is heaven for ?—Rosert BrowninoG. 


Unconscious Success-training 


MODEST, unassuming young business man, to his great 
surprise, was recently promoted to a position very 
much in advance of the one he then occupied. He did 
not understand when, or where, or how he had prepared 
himself for such unexpected promotion. His friends, how- 
ever, and those who have been watching his career, know 
that, unconsciously, he has been preparing for his promo- 
tion ever since he got a job as an errand boy in an office. 
Indeed, if he had had the position to which he has been 
advanced in mind from the outset, and if every step he took 
had been directed toward it, he could not have adopted 
a more effective means for the attainment of his end. 

As a boy, this young man did not wait to be told things, 
or to do this or that when it was obvious that it should be 
done. He found out all he could for himself by observa- 
tion, by keeping his eyes and ears open, and by being 
constantly on the alert to increase his knowledge; and he 
always did whatever he saw needed to be done, without 
waiting for instructions. He did everything that was given 
him to do as well as he possibly could do it. He did not 
wait for big opportunities, but found his chance in every 
little thing that came his way. In every errand he did he 
found a chance to be prompt, businesslike, and polite. In 
every letter he wrote, he found an opportunity for self- 
culture, for learning how to be concise and how to express 
himself in the clearest and purest English. He found an 
opportunity for neatness and order in filing away papers 
and in keeping the office cleanand tidy. These are a few 
of the steps which led to his rapid promotion, although 
when he was taking them he was not conscious that he 
was laying the foundation of his career broad and deep. 














Rain Proof Overcoat Free—Silk Umbrella Free 


— us 2 make your Winter suit and overcoat fog you. , and if you are not thorough iy eam- 
= at we are offering the best values you have ever seen you are not to take the 
ey will be returned to us entirely at our expense. We are makin 
suits or py E, to measure at $10.00 to more thoroughly introduce our grea’ 
establishment. We use fabrics which are absolutely guaranteed ‘ive you, your choice of 
the newest, nobbiest and richest effects of the season. e wil ansow ve yoy the 
best fitting. best wearing and best looking clothes ae rer had. We use t: Stine f the 
very highest class. The linings we put into these nts are not only a clegant. ap) 
ance, but they are worranted to give you the kind o satisfactory service you have a ae 
expect in tailor-made clothes, If you should ty one of our garments apart and carefu! 
examine the aan Be and all the rest of the meteriats w - are not visible to 
naked eye, you would see why our clothes wear so well and hoop eir shape so OE 5 
Our illustration shows - one of our Winter overcoats ich we make at $10.00. 
nice broad shoulders, t ooth-setting collar, the artistic lapels and the shapely = 
are features of our high class tailoring for which we are famous. As exclusive outfitters for 
= = ma 4 > — a ot of the newness fashions of the day, and are able to produce ol 
As a special ind 


RAIN-PROOF ¢ OVERCOAT FREE tomers, we give you rz 


made of high grade water-proofed covert cloth. 
feck intosn ‘has Tne fancy Pinta be back, velvet collar, and is fifty inches long. 
of tan an ou take your “choice. We have all sizes and guarantee 
SILK UMBRELLA FREES To those who > pester it, we will send free instead of ‘ae 
mackintosh h hk allk 5 aenbesito for a lady or 

ntleman. You can have jo banye or medium size, = eo oes teffet eel 
ackhorn, Frepch horn, box-wood or mother of pearl ee 1 sterling silver tri 
An umbrella worth three to four dollars in any store. 


FREE BOOK OF SAMPLES 


Write today for t ‘coat and suit samples ever published. Gives 
og a line of poh a suit and overenat fabrice for — to measure clothes at 019.50 
20.00. Full instructions for taking your own re quickly an 
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We send all suits and d, tried on and found perfectly satisfactory before you > 
for them. You theref: ripe goods arrive you are for any atm 4 
ssatisfied send them 


to be 
ore take no risk in ordering from us. If afte 
back and you lose nothing, You see jest what you are getling before you pay your Sseney. 


MACNUS BROTHERS & CO., Exclusive Outfitters for Men, Dept. 40, 338-344 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 










of the art of. 


THE VITAL TOUCH 
ONE OF THE 300 EFFECTIVE 
METHODS KNOWN TO JIU JITSU 
FOR DISPOSING OF A DOANGER- 
OUS ANTAGONIST. 


conors suey muscle an 


The Japanese National System of Physical 


Training and Self-Detence. 


After being jealously guarded as a national secret for over two thousand years, a full exposition 


lu-Jitsu—the most wonderful and mysterious physical science in the world—will be 


given to the American public. 


Jiu-Jitsu embraces a system of physical training, which, “without artificial means, 
d tissue and strengthens every orga’ The Japanese, though 
i pomaens the most poser Payee development, and attribpte their Aeon 

=_ = rance the practi fsu. 

As a means of self-defen ae is «as potent jgt! short range as the most 
deadly weapon. There are Pyer’three hundred, methods of weaponless warfare 
known to the art, any one-of which will pn ge a man of average strength.to 
dispose of the most formidable antagonist. 

Jhen once a person skilled in the art effects one of the Jiu-Jitsu “holds” 
it is utterly useless to offer resistance. It makes no difference how unequally 
matched the contestants may be, a knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu will enable a child of 14 
to overcome a man of thrice his strength. 


FIRST LESSON SENT FREE. 


Mr. Y. K. Yabe, who has been the most successful teacher of the art in all Japan, ee 
been delegated to give instruction in Jin-Jitsn to Americans by correspondence. He has. 
just written an intensely interesting book which Fol jaegy 8 ~ principles of this wonderful 
system and describes the evolution of Jin-Jitsu during the past two thousand years. So 
long as the edition lasts, this book together with the first lesson in the art will be sent free 
) to interested persons. The lesson is fully illustrated with full page half-tone engravin 
and teaches one of the most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing 0 
dangerous antagonist. 

f you want to learn all the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous science which 
for couturies past have been locked in the breasts of the Samurat; if you would know 
how to defend yourself against any form of vicious attack and render ome your 
assailant, you should write for this free book and specimen lesson to-day. It will be sent 
post- -paid return mail. Address, 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 108 P., Realty Bidg,, Rochester. N. Y. 















































vithy if I had only started with you 5 years ago.” Another says: ‘“‘When I enrolled with you I made the best 
tlars and free booklet. 


WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER HAVE 
A COLD 


ora 


Frost King or Frost Queen 


CHAMOIS VEST? 


Yon can have your choice. 

But you can’t have a Frost King or Frost 
Queen Chamois Vest and have a cold. 

It’s within your power to go all through the mean, 
damp days of early fall and spring, as well as the pene- 
trating cold days of winter, without even the suggestion 
of a cold, if you will wear one of these Vests; and free- 
dom from colds means freedom from coughs, pneu 
monia, catarrh and all other chest and lung troubles. 

ese garments are made for protection and comfort 
—chamois skin reinforced with flannel. They cannot 
be made warmer or Tr. 

Ask your druggist to let you see the Frost King and 
Frost Gueen Chamois Vests. Do not let him offer any- 
thing else. There are many imitations but there is no 
substitute. Look for the label—you’ll find satisfaction. 


Frost King Chamois Vests for men, $3.00 
Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, 3.00 









iee to us, together with chest or bust measure, and 
We'll see that you get the genuine, all charges prepaid. 
Descriptive booklet upon request. 
Bauer & Black, 305 25th Street, 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 














A Most Acceptable Holiday Gift 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Entertains the guest, plays for dancing, amuses the family, renders the latest hits 
and the classical selections with rich punty and natural tone beyond belief till you hear it. 
Edison Gold Moulded Records, pnce 35 cents each, contribute largely to its marvelous 
results by thew unapproached perfection. Dealers everywhere will be glad to prove 
this wonderful supenonty. If there is no dealer near you, send to us for catalogue. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. J. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 


Send for sample copy of LC. S. Language Courses 
Thais Bine 










the Phonogram taught by Edison 
Monthly. 






E STATS: SUSINESS 


J 

START IN FOR YOURSELF AND MAKE MONEY 
We teach you the Real Estate business by mail; appoint you our special representative; 
furnish you the largest list of choice, salable property in your section; help you secure 

customers; co-operate with and assist you to earn from $3000 to $5000 annually. 
Do not spend the best days of your life working for others when you can make an inde- 
endent fortune for yourself. The Real Estate business offers better opportunities to 
without capital, than anv other business. One of our representatives says: “I would now be 
my life as owing to your assistance I am firmly established 2 the real estate business.” Write for par- 


° A CO., 946 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 
THE STRONGEST CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE AGENCY IN THE WORLD. 
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Little Stories about 
President Roosevelt 


A NEw YORK business man who was once a ranchman 
: in the West tells this story about President Roose- 
velt:— 

“*Several cowboys, of whom I was one, were campin 
near the trail, out on the plains of North Dakota, one day 
in the early eighties, when we saw a man coming along 
on horseback. We did not know him, but, from his new 
and elaborate trappings, we at once decided that he was 
atenderfoot. This being the case, we felt that it would 
be appropriate and interesting to give him a cowboy 
reception. 

‘* Partly hidden among the bushes, we awaited his com- 
ing. Suddenly, when * was almost among us on the 
trail, we sprang to our feet and gave vent to wild and 
blood-curdling yells, at the same time emptying our six- 
shooters. The bullets flew all around the young man on 
the horse. Being rather careless as to where we shot, in 
those days, it was a wonder that at least the horse was 
not hit. The ordinary tenderfoot would have ridden for 
his life out of range. But this one sat straight as an arrow 
and never changed his half-amused expression during the 
fusillade of yells and bullets. More than this, he held his 
horse down to a walk, and, when he had got a few paces 
beyond us, he turned in his saddle and made us a low, 
sarcastic bow. We had no idea who he was, but we at 
once decided that this particular tenderfoot was all right. 
The next day, at a round-up, I saw him in the corral 
roping calves,—a dangerous pastime for any but an old 
hand. 

‘** Who's that chap with the get-up of a stage cowboy, 
but the nerve of the real article?’ I asked. 

‘**Why,’ somebody answered, ‘that’s young Roose- 
velt, a New York swell, fresh from college.’ 

‘«* Well,’ I replied, ‘even with them things against him, 
I reckon he’s about as good as anybody in the outfit.’ " 


+. - . 


At Oyster Bay, Long Island, near which village Presi- 

dent Roosevelt has his summer home, there lives a 
venerable hackman, Jacob White, who basks in the warm 
friendship of the President. Long before the latter was 
known to fame, he pan White were companions. 
Old Jacob tells stories of the summers when he used to 
see the President and the rest of the boys running down 
through the meadow to the swimming hole, encumbered 
with no superfluous raiment; of the times when he would 
meet them on the road coming home from nutting and 
would give them all a lift in his wagon, except when he 
had a load. On these occasions he would have to switch 
them off. 

Because the President remembers these times vividly, 
he gives Jacob, and no other hackman, the privilege of 
driving visitors through the grounds on Sagamore Hill; 
and he never fails to salute him heartily when they pass 
onthe road. Jacob delights to talk of the President, and 
of the pilgrims he has driven up Sagamore Hill. 

‘I druv up a couple o’ big politicians awhile ago,”’ he 
recently remarked. ‘They hed an appointment with the 
President, of course, and from their talk as we went up 
I see they were calculatin’ on spendin’ about two hours 
with him. This bein’ the case, I took the team down to 
the stable after I had unloaded the politicians on the 
porch, so’s I could loosen up their harness and water ‘em. 

“Well, sir, in about fifteen minutes them statesmen 
come posting out again, the President followin’. They all 
looked around fur me, and then spied me down by the 
stable. My fares stood there waitin’ fur me to come back, 
but the chief 0’ this big country come steaming down just 
to shake this here hand and Say, ‘How are ye, Jacob?’ 
On the way back to the station one o’ the politicians says 
to me: ‘Jacob, it would be worth a good deal to us to 
have your pull with this administration.’ 

‘Another time I had acrowd o' sightseers in my wagon. 
They kept sayin’ they only wisht they could see the Pres- 
ident, and botherin’ me with questions as to whether I 
thought they would or not. I told ‘em ‘t warn't likely, but 
all of a sudden a man on horseback come galloping along 
the road. ‘Twas him. He slowed up when he came 
‘longside us, and, salutin’, calls out, ‘Good mornin’.’ It 
set them people all in a flutter, and they began to figure 
out who he was bowin’ to. One man begun to give the 
rest the impression that it was him. I stood this fur about 
a minute, and then spoke up an’ says: ‘The President 
was greetin’ me. I'm about his best friend hereabouts.’ 
This quieted 'em, and 't warn’t no lie, nuther."’ 


a a 


FARLY one morning a woman of advanced age sat on 

the stairway leading to President Roosevelt's summer 
executive offices at Oyster Bay, Long Island. It is here 
William Loeb, his secretary, and other assistants attend 
to the routine work of the administration. The President 
himself never appears in the little building on the main 
street in Oyster Bay, but the old woman thought he did, 
and was waiting for him. She was the widow of an officer 
who had won honor in the Civil War, and she had 
journeyed to the President's home town to consult him 
about a matter connected with her pension. 

For hours she waited patiently on the stairs. When 
someone finally told her that she would never see the 
President there, she was very much discouraged. She 
continued to sit on the stairs, saying that she must see 
him, and perhaps he would “‘just run in for a minute.”’ 
The President himself, in the course of the day, heard of 
this patient pilgrim to Oyster Bay, and he telephoned 
down from Sagamore Hill to send her up to the house. 

He helped her out of the hack himself, remarking, 
‘‘Madam, I am honored and delighted to meet you. I 
have heard of your husband. He wasa hero, but I want 
to tell you what I think of heroes. I don't believe a man 
can be one unless he has a good wife.”’ A 

The pension matter was arranged to the old lady's 
satisfaction. 
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A Song of Christmastide 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
Thy Fortune-shield rang silverly ; 

A fruitful field and golden store, 

A multitude would ask no more. 
Indeed, a comely thing to see 

Is Wealth that weddeth Charity.. 


Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
A fairly-won nobility ; 

A stately lineage and proud, 

With crest baronial endowed. 
“Noblesse oblige!” thy motto be,— 
The guerdon of gentility ! 


Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
Ah, thou with sunshine witchery! 

Thy random smile a heart may bind 
In skeins the reason can’t unwind. 
The Inner Peace illumine thee, 

And keep thee fair for Heaven to see! 


Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
A wonder-worker’s magicry ! 
Imagination’s voice and wing 

To soar the upper air and sing, 

In notes of purer minstrelsy, 

The Dream and Vision yet to be! 


Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
Saith one, “! must forgotten be: 

Nor fortune mine, nor noble blood.” 
Thy gift, dear heart, is doing good. 
Thy comrade—to Gethsemane,— 

Is still the Man of Galilee! 


Forfend, our gracious Lord, that we 
Should ever bury covertly 

Or fling in wastrel discontent 

The precious gifts Thy love hath lent,— 
But “to the least of these” may be 
Thy servants in humility ! 

















A New Japanese Paper 
HELEN KENNEY 

From faraway Japan has come a new product which has 

been appreciated by American women, and the work 
of manufacturing fancy articles from it bids fair to become 
a recognized industry for women with ingenuity, good 
taste, and practical talent. ‘The land of the chrysanthe- 
mum has ever been rich in artistic effort, and once again 
has sent to the Occident a product of great beauty and 
varied uses; namely, Japanese hand-pulled, wood-pulp 
paper. This paper, as its name implies, is made from 
wood, and appears to be a thin surface of wood highly 
polished, showing the grain and having a satin finish. It 
comes in numerous shades and tints. 

One of the most effective rooms seen this year had the 
walls hung with this paper in panels, banded with bamboo 
reeds about half an inch in width. The color was a 
delicate rose pink, and the ceiling of gold gave the room 
that exquisite, effulgent glow seen only at sundown of a 
beautiful summer day. ‘Two widths of panels were used, 
one of three feet and a half, the other of eighteen inches. 
On the smaller panels the lady of the house, who was an 
artist of no small talent, painted in water colors various 
Japanese subjects,—a marine scene, a spray of plum 
bloom, a Japanese tea house, and so on. 

A literary friend who saw this odd and charming room 
deplored the fact that she had no home of her own; but, 
wanting to use this beautiful paper, she got some of a 
dark wood color and carefully covered several books with 
it, using as back bindings a paper resembling birch bark. 
These she carefully lettered in red and black ink, using 
Japanese lettering. The result was so happy that she at 
once showed it to a publisher, and many of this year's 
holiday books will be bound in this manner. 

A child eight years of age saw one of these books, and, 
having been given some of the paper, covered one of her 
storybooks, improving on the copy shown her by cutting 
small patterns of bright colored paper, as she had learned 
at kindergarten, and pasting them on in geometrical fig- 
ures. The effect was decidedly oriental. This same 
child also made some charming souvenir boxes by cover- 
ing plain boxes, such as dry goods houses often use, with 
paper of natural wood color. On the covers she pasted a 
picture of a pretty Japanese maiden, and the sides were 
decorated with single blades of grass or flowers. Another 
sister obtained some Japanese lanterns, not the collapsible 
style, but those of the panel order, and made some most 
effective lanterns by using this paper in delicate shades, 
having each panel a different color from all the others. 
When they were lighted the effect much resembled that 
produced by decorative glass. 

Art dealers have found this paper, and, as it takes repro- 
ductions wonderfully well, are using it in this manner, also 
for mats for photographs, while one shop is showing a 
large line of picture frames covered with it in natural 
wood coior. 
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At last the perfect Record for Dancing ! 


of money. Notso 


New Victor Dance Records 
It took us a long time and lots 
easy as it sounds to get the exact time, and bring out the 


instruments and notes that produce perfect dance-rythm, and yet have a 


loud clear beautiful tone 


Professor Asher of the American Society of Professors of Dancing says: 


“1 hav 


e listened to the Victor Records for Dance Music and find the 


time to be perfect in every respect, and the records well adapted for dancing.” 
No more need of asking a friend to play the piano while the others enjoy 


their dancing. Be 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy . 
New York— Victor Distrib. he Export 
New York—C. Bru 

Philadeiphia— W wordt Electric Co. 
Philadelphia— Penn Phonograph Co. 


Eastern Talking Machine Co. 


Boston— 

Boston—Oliver Ditson Co 

San Prancisco — Sherman . Clay & Co. 
Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co 


Baltimore—H . Eisenbrandt Sons. 


itimore—Bal timore Bargain House. 
Brooklyn— American Talking Mach. Co, 


Buffalo—P. wi 

Buffalo—W albridge & Co. 
Canton—Klein & Heffelman Co. 
Cleveland pat Ahater Talking Mach. 
Columbus —P erry B. Whitsit Co. 
Denver—Knight-Campbell Music Co. 
Detroit—Grinnell bros. 


Victor Tal 


tter music and perfect time. 
Send for book of Victor Dance Records, 


Cineinnati—Rudolph W oe Co. Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Dubuque—Harger & Bilis! Jacksonville—Metrop. Talking Mach. Co. 
Co Galveston—Thos. Bro Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Q@rand Rani ?:—Julins A. J. Friedrich. Kansas City—J. W. Jenkins’ Sous Music Oo. 
Liacoin —Wittmann Co 
Memphis—0O. K. Houck Piano Co. 
New Haven —Henry Horton. 
New Orleans—Natl. Auto. Fire Alarm Co. 
Victor 
Talking 
Machine 





Co. 


—8. Kann, Bons & Co, 
Wothke Son PF. Bilis & Co. 
West Superior—Brunswick Co. 


king Machine Co Phiiadeiphia 


The original makers of the Gram-O-phone 





























WANTED 


On a Straight Salary Basis 


a young man or woman in every county 
of the United States to initiate and carry 


on. certain 


use part or all of time. 


branches of our business. Can 
Positions per- 


manent. Salaries increase with experience. 
A few traveling positions open to right 


parties. 


Address Desk 68 


References required. Apply to 


THE SUCCESS 


COMPANY 
Publishers of “Success” 


Washington Square, New York 
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A WONDERFUL HELP ror BUSY MEN 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card index. 


Memindex, 
Pocket Card System 


A fresh card comes to the 
front every day, in the elegant 
leather vest-pocket case 
s which carries dates for 2 or 
4 weeks ahead. Extra cards 

= for things to be retained. 

: A Brain Saver 
Today's card always at the 
front. No leaves to turn. 
= Any card is foundinstantly by 
its tab. Cards for the year 
make a valuable card index 
for desk use. 


FORGET NO MORE 


This automatic tickler helps 
you to do things at the right 
time. Saves time and money’ 


GN DEAL CONSTANT REMINDER 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose. 


Used by thousands of wide-awake business men all over 

t 5S. A practical system for memoranda. Takes care 
ll appointments and duties automatically. Invaluable 

to all who would be prompt, systematic or successful. 
Order now and get the rest of this year FREE. 


Prices include the rest of 1904 and all of 1905. smait tarce 
Real Seal leather Case, cards, Quar.Oak Tray $3.00 $4.00 
tussia leather Case, cards, Plain Oak ‘Tray 2.50 3.25 


Seal Leather Case, cards, Ash Tray 2.00 
» 14a 
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Wr 6B Le - 
Slraw Contract 
Fith SSece 

hare Otis, Phyare 
Confaes For Aelem/ 
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ys, extra, 35c. 50c. Future years, peryear 1.00 1.25 
yr now and save express charges. ‘Yo introduce quickly, 
we prepayin the U.S. om receipt of price. In Canada, deliver 
without delay,express and duty paid, for 20 per cent. extra. 
Order now and begin to benefit by its use. 

You Can Accomplish More, with Ease. 
Do not tax your brain with things to be remembered. The 
etails of modern business are too many to carry on the 
mind lhe little things are often the important things. 
Get the memorandum habit. It’s easy with a Memindex. 
A Few among Thousands of Satisfied Purchasers 





H v, Electrical Engineer, Boston: ‘It has proved in every way a good 
I lose inoney-oraer in payment for two more.” 
4 Schenectady, N. Y¥.: Please send me two more Mem- 
se " Apex. Cauncnwarp. 
A . al Station, N. Y.: ‘itis quite up to your description.”” 
H H » Architect, New York: ‘* Without doubt the best thing of its kind.” 
H. Suawson, Real Estate, New York: * I tind it very useful and very satis- 
My friends say they are very well pleased with theirs.” 
Ryans B , Tonowro: “Weare more than delighted with it.”? (Use about 25). 
Na Exce ® Bank, N. Y. i 


Feb. 6 ordered one, Feb 20, two, Feb. 24, five. 
Order now and get ready to start the new year right. 


HELPS YOU 















BETTER THAN ANY 
CALENDAR PAD 





sn your Work ae 
Work yo 
g 
to Stop Forg 
te Accomplish more 
Find your Memos, 
Avoid Trouble 





YOU NEED IT 


\ year’s experience 





proved that almost 
all business men need it 





est introductory offer. Write for Booklet. . 
HOWARD L. WILSON, Mfr., 55 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Gortelyou Started 


Stenographer 


B. Cortelyou, Ex-Secretary of Commerce and 
and Chairman of the Republican National Com- 

e, started his careerasa stenographer. Many other 
etaries, confidential and ey oe Bm Pere 
found short handa short cut tosuccess. The I.C.S. 
stem can teach Stenography to any one who can 
long hand. Send for free Stenography Booklet. 


international Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 








Have You a Dog? 
We will send, if you mention its breed, 
Polk Miller’s reat Book o 
Sen. Vest’s Eloquent Tribute to 
a Dog, and.A Yellow Dog’s Love 
for a Nigger (the famous poem) all 
tor 10c, just to advertise Sergeant’s 
Famous Dog Remedies. Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 


837 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


LEATHER SKINS. 


BEAUTIFUL VELVET FINISH, high- $l 50 
est grade. Plain Skins, all colors m 

\ SUPERB LIFESIZE INDIAN HEAD $3 00 
on above quality skin.................... _ 
INDIAN HEAD PILLOWS, Leather $4 00 
back and front, long fringes............ +e 
These Heads are genuine Ol! Paintings, done by high salaried 
artists, and cannot be duplicated elsewhere under $15.00. Suit- 
able for Dens, Table Corers, Wall fons, ete, Sent any- 
where, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for Catalogue. 
Skins average 4 ft. LEATHER GOODS SPECIALTY CO., 

long by 3 ft. wide. 21 West 23d St., New York. 
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ae: EDITOR'S CHAT 


To-day Is the Day 


Ww"tt makes you think that you are going to do won- 

derful things to-morrow when to-day seems so 
commonplace, so void of opportunity? Why does to-day 
look so prosy; to-morrow so poetic? What reason have 
you to believe that you are going to be ideally. bappy and 
harmonious, unselfish and helpful at some indefinite time 
in the future, when to-day you are irritable and selfish, 
uncharitable and unhappy? How is it that in some dis- 
tant future you expect to get so much time to write good 
letters to your friends and to those who are sick and dis- 
couraged, and also to devote to self-improvement, to 
broadening your mind, when you can find no time for 
these things to-day ? 

What is there in to-morrow that can work such magic 
of improvement upon to-day? Why do you feel that you 
are going to be so generous to-morrow when you are so 
stingy and narrow to-day? Why think that you are, 
some time, going to pick up the many things lying about 
the house,—almost useless to you, but which would be 
very valuable to those who are poorer than yourself,—that 
you are going to make up a box of cast-off clothing, books, 
pictures, and other things that you can spare just as well 
as not, and send them next week or next month to those 
who will be glad to get them? You have not done it in 
the past, why delude yourself into thinking that you will 
do it in the future ? 

To-day is the day to say the kind word that springs to 
spe lips, to obey the generous impulse that stirs your 

eart. These people who haunt your mind, and whom 
you promise yourself that you will help some time, need 
your help now, and you can give it more readily now than 
at any other time. Every to-morrow has, in addition to 
its own cares and duties, all those which were neglected 
in the past, while its opportunities and possibilities are no 
greater than were those of yesterday. 

Do not be selfish, at least with the things that you can 
spare. Do not hoard them, thinking that you may want 
them later. You can make an infinitely greater invest- 
ment, in your own character, in satisfaction and happiness, 
by giving them away than by keeping them in anticipation 
of some future contingency that will never arise. You 
may not be as magnanimous as you ought to be. You 
certainly are not if you are covetously hoarding things 
which you can afford to give away. Giving will soften 
your heart and open a little wider the door of your gen- 
erosity. 

How can you ask an all-wise Providence to be generous 
with you and to supply all your needs when you are so 
stingy and mean with others? How can you ask Him to 
give you abundance when you are not willing to share even 
your superfluities with those who are absolutely in need? 

Go up to your attic, look about your house and see how 
many things are lying round that you can not only dispense 
with, but which are also really in your way, that would 
bring a measure of comfort and happiness to others less 
fortunate than yourself. 

Look over your old clothing and pick out the articles 
that you will never wear again, but which would prove a 
real godsend to some poor girls out of employment or who 
have so many depending upon them that they can not 
afford to buy necessary clothing for themselves. Do not 
keep those things until they become useless, thinking you 
may need them some time. Let them do good now, while 
it is possible. 

Perhaps you have a number of pretty, but useless old 
Christmas presents which you have been keeping for years, 
merely out of a feeling of sentiment. Why not makesome 
poor children who, perhaps, never have had a Christmas 

resent, happy with those things? They made you very 
teers once and they will do so again, when you know that 
they are making this Christmas brighter and happier for 
others. 

Look over your books. Pick out the duplicates, or the 
paper-covered ones that you have read, and give them 
away where they will be appreciated. There are probably 
books in your library, or lying around the house, which 
no one has looked into for years, or will read for years 
to come, which would be of inestimable value to boys and 
gitls who are trying to educate themselves under great diffi- 
culties. Passthemon. The more you give away the more 
= will have and enjoy. The habit of stinginess strangles 

appiness; the habit of giving multiplies it. 

Perhaps you have damaged or old pieces of furniture 
stowed away in the attic which would add greatly to the 
comfort and brightness of some poorhome. Go over your 
china closet and see how many odd or chipped and dis- 
colored dishes are lying there unused which would fill an 
embarrassing want in many a poverty-stricken home. 

When the fit of generosity comes over you as Christmas 
time approaches, when you feel your heart softening with 
human sympathy, go about the house and pick up every- 
thing you do not need and send them away on their mis- 
sion of love while the impulse is upon you. Do not let 
selfishness and stinginess try to convince you that you 
would better keep them, that you may find some use for 
them in the future. Your impulse to do good is a divine 
inspiration. Beware how you smother it, or let it pass by. 

When you pass a great, brilliantly lighted store and see 
poor, ragged, barefooted children looking wistfully from 
the cold sidewalk at the beautiful Christmas things in the 
show windows, go home while the picture is fresh in your 


mind, and send your glad greetings to those poor children. 

Odds and ends of ribbons, toys, trinkets, picture-books, 
dolls, old clothing, Christmas cards,—anything and every- 
thing that has been cumbering your house and clogging 
your mind for years,—pass them along. They have served 
your turn, and really do not belong to you any more. Let 
them be messengers of good cheer, evidences of your love 
and ‘‘good will to men.”’ 

How many people, not through stinginess, but from sheer 
thoughtlessness and ignorance of the needs of others, stow 
things away in cellar or attic that might help to open the 
way to a great future for some poor boy or girl! 

A highly cultured and refirled woman not long ago told 
me of her struggles to get a musical education in New 
York when she was a young girl. She was so poor that 
for a long time she could not afford to hire any kind of an 
instrument, and used to practice for hours daily on a 
piano keyboard which she had marked on a sheet of brown 
paper. While struggling to get along in this way, she was 
invited to a dinner at the home of a very wealthy family. 
After dinner she was shown over the house by her hostess, 
who took her from kitchen to attic. ‘‘And there;“'-says 
the lady, ‘‘in the attic, I saw stored away an old piano, 
which I would have given anything I had in the world to 
have possessed. I would have been glad to have walked a 
long distance every day for the privilege of practicing on it. 
I cared nothing for the sumptuous dinner, the handsome 
furniture, the beautiful pictures, and evidences of luxury 
on every hand, but that old piano, lying unused in the 
attic, haunted me: It would have opened the door to 
paradise for me, yet I dared not ask for it.’’ 

Recently, I was in the home of one of the most kind- 
hearted of men, who is all the time helping others, yet 
he had four pianos in his house only one of which was 
in actual use. Probably it had never occurred to him that 
he could help some poor struggling music pupil by giving, 
or loaning him one of those unused pianos. 

There are hundreds of poor girls in this country strug- 
gling to get a musical education who can not afford any 
kind of a piano. Why not give your superfluous pianos 
or organs to these strugglers ? 

Give! give! give! not only for the sake of helping others, 
but that you may help yourself to grow larger, broader, 
happier, more useful to humanity as the years go by. If 
you have no material gifts to bestow, you can give your 
love and good wishes to those who have little enough of 
love or good cheer to brighten their lives. You can, at 
least, help those poor people by your generous thoughts 
and helpful encouragement. Perhaps you can show them 
how they may better their condition. You may be able to 
help them by practical suggestians to get away from their 
sordid poverty. Perhaps you can show them how to plan 
a little better, how to make their limited incomes go far- 
ther, how to make their homes and lives a little brighter 
and more comfortable. No one is so poor that he can 
not give something to enrich others. 

a a 


You Can not Feel “blue” with the 
Corners of Your Mouth Turned up 


WELL-KNOWN physician who has made a specialty of 
nerve diseases, has found a new remedy for the 
‘‘blues.’’ Not getting satisfactory results from drugs, he 
tried the experiment of inducing his patients to smile 
under all circumstances,—to compel themselves to smile 
whether they felt like it or not. ‘‘Keep the corners of 
your mouth turned up,”’ is his prescription. It works 
like a charm. With the corners of their mouths turned 
up the patients are obliged to smile no matter how 
melancholy or depressed they may feel. ‘Smile; keep 
on smiling; do not stop smiling,’’ the doctor will say. 
‘‘Just try turning up the corners of your mouth, regard- 
less of your mood, and see how it makes you feel; then 
draw them down, and note the effect, and you will be 
willing to declare, ‘There is something in it.’’" He has 
his patients remain in his office and smile. If it is not the 
genuine article, it must at least be an upward curvature of 
the corners of the mouth, and the better feelings invariably 
follow. 

This physician declares that if people will turn down 
the corners of their mouths and use sufficient will power 
they can actually shed tears. On the other hand, if they 
will keep the corners of their mouths turned up, pleasant 
thoughts will take the place of forebodings. His remedy 
for the ‘‘blues’’ is the fruit of experience in his own 
home. His wife was of morbid temperament, and, when 
she was despondent, he would ask her to smile a little, 
until the saying came to be a household joke; but it 
brought good results. 

You may not be able to cultivate the optimistic tempera- 
ment to any great extent, if you lack it, but cheerfulness 
can be cultivated. We all know that, if we brood over 
our sorrows, and dwell upon our misfortunes, our physical 
being very quickly sympathizes with our moods. 

I know a clergyman who gets great comfort for himself 
and his people out of this assuring Bible text, ‘‘ When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 

A woman who has had great affliction says: ‘‘I have had 
nothing I could give but myself, and so I made the reso- 
lution that I would never sadden any one with my troubles. 
I have laughed and told jokes when I could have wept. 
I have smiled in the face of every misfortune. I have 
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Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and in England (the 
home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have made it the great international 
candy. Itis absolutely pure and wholesome, and the best candy evet 
made for children. I want to caution you against inferior imitation 
of my Toffee. Be sure that you get the original ** Mackintosh’s 
Toffee.” Ask your dealer, and if he cannot supply you send me Ten 
Cents in stamps for a sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-lb. Family 
Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 54, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Dollars 
A YEAR 


is not an unusual salary for an elec- 


trician—many earn much more. Be- 
ginners earn more than in any other 
profession. We can teach any man 
electricity. Have proved it. We can 
qualify you for a good position before 
you realize it. Write and ask how. 

Just think! We offer to show you 
free of charge how you can positiv ely 
earn a good salary and make a place 
in the world for yourself. Isn’t it 
worth asking about. Write to-day 
and know to-morrow how to become 
an electrician. 

Ask for free Electrical Booklet. 
International Correspondence School 

Box 1172 Scranton, Pa. 











The Acme Way—farn More than $20 a Week 


Any one can learn to be an illustrator, 
designer or draftsman by our method. 
You can learn at home by taking it 

up at odd moments when not 
~. Otherwise eimployed. We fit 
>? you for practical work, We 
teach Newspaper, Magazine and 
Book Illustrating ; Caricature and 
Comic Drawing; Commercial De- 
signing and Lettering; Mechanical 
and Arehiiectural Drawing. We 
give personal criticism and 
inspection to all lessons. 
Pupils must submit 
samples of work as it 
is done. 
Our ee includes drawing 
3 from life and from models. 
jp We fit for the highest salaries in 
fu the shortest time possible, 
Special rice until Jan. Ist., 
1905.—Price $15.00 for any braneh, 
regular price $25.00, or $6.00 down 
and $1.00 per week for 13 weeks. 
meals for our beautifully Illustrated booklets and for 
information about the course you wish to study, 


ial i 
ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, ' 701 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








































Agents Earn 
$75%$250 seutina 
NOVELTY KNIVES 


A welcome XMAS GIFT with donor’s photo on one side and their 
name, address, lodge a I , Seer other side. Style lis 
(like cut) 3} in. long, 2 2 bi.. + $1.60 ; fine razor steel. 





gents. Big profits—good commission paid. Exe lusive territory. 








yee many styles. Send = a for great Special Offer to 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 15,000 appointments made last 
neces bette 


year. C tter than — Thousands 
we prepared have been ap . Estab- 
lished 1898. Work confidential. No politi¢al 
suifictent. Fl 5 particulars free ¢ ucation 
sufficient. rs free concerning 
positions, salar examinations (held in 
every State), come questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-70 2d Nat’IBankBidg.,Washington,D.C. 





tried to let every one go away from my presence with a 
happy word and bright thought to carry with them. Hap- 
piness makes happiness, and I myself am happier than I 
would have been had I sat down and bemoaned my fate."’ 


The Girl Who Is Ashamed of 
Her Mother 


I" is a sorry day for a girl when she feels herself superior 

to her mother, and considers herself called upon to 
apologize for her bad grammar, mispronounced words, 
foreign accent, or slips in her speech. When a girl be- 
comes so small and contemptible that she is ashamed to 
appear in public with her mother, because she is old- 
fashioned and dowdy in appearance, her hands brawny, 
her face prematurely wrinkled, and herform bent by long 
years of drudgery for her children, she is indeed to be 
pitied. She has fallen below contempt. 

What a return to make to the poor mother for all her 
self-sacrifice, for the years of patient trials cheerfully 
plodded through that her daughter might enjoy advan- 
tages that she, in her youth, never dreamed of! 

The girls who are ashamed of their hard-working 
mothers are few, happily, compared with the vast number 
who appreciate, and endeavor to repay, their mothers’ 
sacrifices. Still, there are too many of them,—girls who 
do not even darn their own stockings, mend their own 
clothing, or make their own beds. 

I have in mind a mother who is constantly making 
sacrifices in order that her daughter may maké a good 
appearance in society. She wears her old cloak and 
shabby bonnet another year; she remodels for the second 
time and tries to freshen up the gown which should have 
been discarded last year, so that the young girl may have 
new ones and appear to as good advantage as other girls 
of her age. She drudges from morning till night, and 
often far into the night, so that her daughter may have 





more leisure to practice accomplishments, or to have a | 


good time. Anything is good enough for the slave- 
mother. When the tired hands should be at rest, they 
are busy with some dainty laundry work, or plying the 
needle on some pretty thing for the girl's adornment when 
she shall make her next appearance at a dance or a recep- 
tion. The daughter, meanwhile, is gossiping about the 
neighborhood, or is at the theater or some other place of 
amusement, or, perhaps, she sits by reading a silly story, 
or strumming on the piano. Should her mother ask her 
to assist her by washing the dishes, clearing off the table, 
or doing some other simple duty, she usually finds some 
excuse for getting out of it. 


= 


You Owe It to Your Mother 


To manifest an interest in whatever interests or amuses 
her. 


To seek her comfort and pleasure in all things before 
your own. 


Not to forget that, though she is old and wrinkled, she 
still loves pretty things. 


To make her frequent, simple presents and to be sure 
that they are appropriate and tasteful. 


To remember that she is still a girl at heart so far as 
delicate little attentions are concerned. 


To give her your full confidence, and never to do any- 
thing which you think she would disapprove. 


To make her a partaker, so far as your different ages 
will permit, in all your pleasures and recreations. 


To lift all the burdens you can from shoulders that have 
grown stooped in waiting upon and working for you. 


Never to intimate by word or deed that your world and 
hers are different, or that you feel in any way superior to her. 


To treat her with the unvarying courtesy and deference 
you accord to those who are above you in rank or position. 


To study her tastes and habits, her likes.and dislikes, 
and cater to them as far as possible in an unobtrusive way. 


To bear patiently with all her peculiarities or infirmities 
of temper or disposition, which may be the result of a life 
of care and toil. 


To consult her and ask her advice in regard to whatever 
you are about to do, even though you have no doubt as to 
what your course should be. 


To be on the lookout for every occasion to make what- 
ever return you can for her years of sacrifice and planning 
for your happiness and well-being. 


To defer to her opinions and treat them with respect, 
even if they seem antiquated to you in all the smart up-to- 
dateness of your college education. 


To do your best to keep her youthful in appearance, as 
well as in spirit, by taking pains with her dress and the 
little accessories and details of her toilet. 


Not to shock or pain her by making fun of her religious 
rejudices if they happen to be at variance with yours, or 
ff they seem narrow to your advanced views. 


To introduce all your young friends to her and to enlist 
her sympathies in youthful projects, hopes, and plans, so 
that she may carry her own youth into old age. 


To talk to her about your work, your studies, your 
friends, your amusements, the books you read, the places 
you visit, for everything that concerns you is of interest 
to her. 


If she is no longer able to take her accustomed part in 
the household duties, not to let her feel that she is super- 
annuated or has lost any of her importance as the central 
factor in the family. 


To remember that her life is monotonous compared with 
yours, and to take her to some suitable place of amuse- 
ment, or for a little trip to the country, or to the city if 


| your home is in the country, as frequently as possible. 


The girl who endeavors to pay back what she owes her 
mother is the one who will be most sought after by the 
people who are worth while, and be apt to make the most 
successful life. 
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Tools 
Hardware 


‘4 





Tilustration is of Set No. 52, at $10.00. 


A Handsome and Useful 


Christmas Gilt 
Handy Outfits ; 


2 


for Home Use R 
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Absolutely Best Qualit Standard Size Mechanic’s 
Tools in polished oak, brass-trimmed wall cabinets | 
sha) ioscan but lar, 


No. 51, 14 Tools . ... . $ 5.00 w 
“ 8 M F «ce eo s 100 

* 68, 326 * «2. 2 2 » 88.00 

“« 84,40 “ ..-+-+- 20,00 


Combination Bench & Too! Cabinet ; 


consisting of a solid oak, brass-trimmed highly fi 
ished cabinet, containing ‘an ideal work bench with Le 
vise and a complete assortment of % of the very fin- 
> est quality carpenter’s tools. 
re Price Complete. . . - $80.00 
Special Tool Outfit Catal 1506, illus- 
trates and describes all five meats “Send for copy. 
Our lines include Builders’, Cnbinet, and 
Pinne Hardware, ts, Screws. Nuts and 
Factory Supplies, and all kinds of small 
teols for Wood and Metal Workers (also 
Beuches and Tools for Manual Training). 
We deal with consumers direct and invite 
correspondence. 


We issue many special catalogues, among which are 
the mea 
ood-Carvers’ Tools 











No. I 
se * ia Cla Modelling and Plaster Carving Tools 
509, Veactian Iron -, and Tools 


2 Renunachd Schlemmer & Co. 
Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials. 
rm New York, Since 1848. 


If its Hardware.or Tools, and Hard to Find. Try H.S.& Co. 
New Home, 4th Ave. and Lith St., Bleck Seuth of Usion Square. 








Improve Your Education 


Our courses by cor- 
respondence will 
help you in 
your daily 
work and 
increase 
your earn- 
ing power. 
LUNT LIBRARY, NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY. 

Ask fora epecial circular on any * these courses: Lit 
How to Wri >» Aleebra, Geomeiry, Ph: 
Botany ” phere ‘Eee Shorthan poe and cote = 4 
Soties in twenty- two common and hig! 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 


With the co-operation of a 
great university 
we are help- 
ing thou- 
sands to con- 
tinue their 
studies. 








382 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














The GIANT HEATER 


ied to a CENTRAL DRAUGHT LAMP, GAS 
flame or mantle burner), will heat an 
0 WEATHE 


circulates and 
and —- 


ee 
Just pang J or ick 
Room 


ies iso NICKEL PLATED, $2.00; 


oheegne © Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money oe if aes in ten days. Booklet free. 
GIANT 


HEATER CO., 155 Monmouth St., Springfield, Masse 


eel a 


Pe ta Appointments Bryne yen oo 18 
Thousands of 





“COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave. 8. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MORE SALARY graisnantieng 


created inexcess of ry 
ified persons, and which commands the 10 dis- 
crimination on account of sex. Would you mene teknow what it ist Write us. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. B., Philadeiphia,Pa. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL pester te aera ase le 








Best 
resuits. Catalogue and first lesson 
Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, Box. 7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Pabst 1905 Calendar 


Pleasingly reflects the beauties of Persian Art, 
with its rich colorings and atmosphere of Romance. 
This exquisite ca calender is distinctive in 
on &tyle, sod —e a a pame g ~ for any 
ome or office. t li and 
the spirit of health. attains se 
It is the highest attainment of lithograpt 
and the picture hereshown gives but a cae 
of the radiant beauty of the calendar ro og 
We could not aford to send it to you for 10c 
did we not believe it will remind you that 


Pabst Extrad 





is the "Best" tonic—the ideal malt nerve food for men and 
yen Pab@ Extract is the first aid to health—it 
helps di soothes the nerves, to the sleep- 


brings rest 
less, eta ares entire system. Its wld by ail 
druggists. 
Send 10c to-day f this hepytiel exnenale of 
estan Ast Guan 9 ine 36 in. long) which 
will give added charm to any Address 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 





DEARBORN JR. 
TYPEWRITER CABINET 


cabinet sold for 812.00. 
Solid golden met 42 ins. long, 24 ins. 
deep, 38 ins. hi Note book holder 
free with —. With door to paper 
cabinet. Price, 813.00. 

SOLD ‘on APPROVAL. 
| Freight prepaid east of Rocky Mts. 

ao Write for free illustrated 
\ \OEL \VERED Same baie due Dearborn Desk Co. in. 
mene st Avenue, Birmingham, 

611-160 Washington Street, Chicago, Ul, 


WANTED Men vcrreniars. edt, matter, Pay; to dis- 
tribute areal matter, tack ete. 
Nocanvassing. Address NAT AL ADVERTISING 

$0 Oak Oaxiand Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tu. 














SUCCESS 


The Well-dressed Man| THE BEST COOKING 


ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


[Editor of ‘The Haberdasher” } 


I‘ a former paper I said that fullness is the dominant 

feature of men's dress, to-day, and this fact should be 
kept in mind if one would understand the underlying prin- 
ciple of the mode. Anything 
that is narrow and niggardly 
and hinders free movement 
sins against one of the rudi- 
mental laws of fashion. The 
whole purpose of men's 
dress is to make the wearer 
feel comfortable, and to suit 
his clothes to time, place, 
and circumstance. Contrary 
to general belief, fashion is 
not a drill-sergeant, and 
does not aim to make a man 
a starched-and-stiff fashion 
plate. In truth, he who 
looks ill at ease or self-con- 


lay claim to being well 
dressed. The clothes must 
seem a part of the wearer's 
personality, he fitting them 
and they fitting him. 

I illustrate, this month, the 
correct collars and cravats 
for morning, day, and after- 
noon wear. ‘The turn-down, 
fold, or high-band collar (it 
isknown byall three names, ) 
is essentially an informal 
collar to accompany lounge 
dress. It may be worn to 
business or on any occasion 
not tinged with formality. 
This collar is moderately 
high for the winter, and has edges meeting closely in front. 
With it goes a tie,sometimes called a‘‘ bow,"’ that is knotted 
firmly in the center and flares a bit at the ends. Both 
square and round corners at the bottom of a fold collar 
are proper. The stitching around the edge of this col- 
lar may be either wide or narrow, but I recommend the 
wide as lending rather more character to the collar. 

The second sketch pictures the fold collar with another 
correct cravat form, the so-called ‘‘imperial.’' This is tied 
into a long, tapering, pear-shaped knot, and has volumin- 
ous,spreading aprons. The pin is inserted some distance 
below the knot, and in such a manner that both head and 
stem show. This cravat is extremely pretty,and allows of 
more distinctive designs than the diminutive ‘‘ bow,’ which 
is more suited to summer wear. It will be observed that 
plenty of material is used in the ‘‘imperial,’’ and here I 
return to where I began,—fullness is the dominant feature 
of men’s dress. 

The third sketch represent the correct wing collar and 
“*four-in-hand”’ for day dress, including both mornings and 
afternoons. It may be worn to business and also on 
any semi-formal occasion, such as an afternoon call, prom- 
enade, or the like. The collar is high, and has what are 
termed ‘‘concave’’ tabs or wings, instead of tabs that 
are on a straight line. The 
stitching on this collar is 
wide. Below is a broad 
four-in-hand, folded in. I 
said, in opening, that full- 
ness is the characteristic of 
the mode, and this applies 
to both the essentials and 
the incidentals of dress. ‘The 
four-in-hand illustrated is 
cut three times its apparent 
breadth, and folded in and 
left unstitched. It may seem 
a waste of material to do 
this, but, as I have reiter- 
ated, material is never to be 
stinted in any article of 
dress. 

The fourth sketch por- 
trays the ‘‘poke’’ and the 
‘*Ascot,"’ the collar and 
cravat demanded for formal 
afternoon dress. The col- 
lar is high, and tapers grad- 
ually from the neck upward 
intoapeak. The ‘‘Ascot’’ 
is very wide, simply folded 
and loosely knotted, with a 
gold or jeweled pin quite far 
down in the upper apron. 
With this cravat and collar 
goa frock coat, gray striped 
trousers, double - breasted 
white waistcoat, silk hat, 
pearl-gray gloves, and a 
walking-stick. It is con- 
sidered good form to have 
the shade of one’s gloves 
and the shade of one's 
** Ascot’ harmonize,and so 
suede gloves and a pearl- 
gray cravat are inseparable 
companions. 

Dressing correctly is not 
an abstruse problem, as 
many suppose, but simply 
the applied good taste of 
each individual. No man 
who wishes to be well 
dressed will put himself un- 
conditionally into the hands 
of his tailor. The personality ot the wearer, his tastes and 
his notions alone, can give to his dress character and dis- 
tinctiveness. The truly well-dressed man studies himself, 
his stature, coloring, and cast of features, and picks the 
shades and patterns that are most becoming to him. Wear- 
ing a thing just because it is ‘the thing,’’ and regardless 
of whether or not it is fitted to him, stamps a man asa 
mere ‘‘me, too,"’ in dress, akin to a "tailor's dummy or a 
barber's block. A person's individuality can be expressed 





For Morning Wear 





For Day Wear 


scious in his clothescan not | 








RANGE MADE 
At a clean Saving of TEN to TWENTY Dollars 


You should know the real 
facts about Steel Ranges. 
Better let me send you my 
Fifty-two Page Boo Book Free 
which covers the sahicet 
thoroughly, — lifetime’s 
practical experience 
with all opts 
ood and bad. This 
shows Five 
y Distinct Lines, fifty 
styles and sizes to 
fit every need oo 
every purse, for 
City, town, or 
Country Use. 


CLAPP’S 
IDEAL STEEL 
RANGES 


are sold direct on six months approval—I pay the freight ana 
7 to return the Range anytime within six months and 
refund your money if not ag satisfactory. 

My superior location in Ohio on 
Lake La gk enables me to farnish the 


























very best Steel Range at _ ~ lowest 
possible price. Coal, Iron, Steel 
and other Steel Range materials are 


ees here. Freights are low and 
Labor is best. Large complete factory 
with the best facilities, run by men 
who love their work and ha 
yoere.c of experience, insures you get- 
ing the “ top notch ” ina Steel Range 
at a positive saving of $10.00 to $20.00. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 


Practical Steel Range Man, 
635 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 








The Michigan Central 

Is the Niagara Falls Route 
Between Chicago and Detroit, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 


All trains passing Niagara by day 
stop five minutes at Falls View. 








A beautiful picture of Niagara Falls in colors, 
15x24% inches, sent to any post office in the world 
on receipt of fifty cents. 

O. W. RUGGLES, G. P.& T. A., Dept. 1, Chicago, IL 

















ARTOONIN 


Tllustrating, a all kinds; Shorthand, 
English, etc. 
Resident or Mail Course. Vories’s College, 
Indianapolis. Write H. D. VORIES, Ex- 
State Supt. Public Instruction, No. 17 N. Ast. 











DRAMA | and OPERA. 


Stanhope: re Dramatic School 
Est. 1893. ss West 3ist St., NEW YORK. 


lar Three Months’ Course > 


Ss ts ter at any 
both Di maand’ feline S. W heatcroft, Directo. 


th Drama and Opera opens — 9. 


Learn the Real Estate Business 





Conveyancing, Deed Writing, etc, and enter a profitable 
occupation. gts mail; write for details. Correspondence 
School Com Park Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in his mode of dress as clearly and unmistakably as it can 
in his manner or speech. The main thing is to dress neatly, 
cleanly and without ostentation. Quiet colors always look 
well. They are becom- 
ing to every man. No 
man can wear a gayety of 
tints, and if you will ven- 
ture among well-dressed 
men,— you for whom 
this series is specially 
written, —youwill observe 
that they do not affect 
‘‘loud’’ and gaudy colors, 
and that their chief effort 
is plain, rich simplicity. 
rhe man who throws a 
watch chain> across his 
evening waistcoat is as 
much to be pitied as he 
who sports black socks 
with russet shoes, or he 
who insists that pale pink 
is the only color to be 
snown in ties. 

Faddism and frothiness 
do not constitute fashion and do not create style. The 
assumption that a thing is ‘‘the thing’’ because some ec- 
centric wears it, is unwarrantable. Many of the peculiar- 
ities in men’s dress seen at the recent horse show in New 
York were ridiculous 
and impossible, and 
evolved nothing but the 
wearers’ distorted taste 
and itch for the lime 
light. ‘The day is over 
when any one man or 
group of men can force 
a fad. 

In America, dress 
has been lifted to a sane 
and sensible level, and 
the deep appreciation 
of its function in busi- 
ness circles is destined 
to endure. The igno- 
rance of what fashion 
fundamentally stands 
for, which for along time 
made the fop the com- 
monly accepted cox: cep- 
tion of a well-dressed 
man, has been largely 
dispelled. 

Correct dress in busi- 
ness is an important 
matter of ourlife. Many 
large concerns now in- 
sist that their clerks 
must be careful about 
their appearance. The 
insurance companies 
and banks are unusually 
particular about the dress of their employees, who are re- 
quested to make it a matter of particular concern. A 
stroll through the business section of New York or Chicago, 
during the noon hour, or after business, would convince one 
of the manner in which our ycung men look to their clothes. 
But it is not the dress of the fop that is demanded. Far 
from it. What is desired is the plain, simple, effective 
style that stamps the American business man of refinement. 
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W histler’s Lost Sketches 


T is not generally known that the late J. McNeil Whistler 
once lost some of his best South American sketches. 
He told the story to Arthur Jerome Eddy, as follows :— 
* “T went out to Valparaiso in a sailing ship. I was the 
only passenger. During the voyage I made quite a num- 
ber of sketches and painted one or two sea views,— pretty 
good things, I thought at the time. On arriving in port, 
I gave them to the purser to take back to England for me. 
On my return, I did not find the package and made in- 
quiries for the purser. He had changed ships and had 
disappeared entirely. Many years passed, when, one day, 
a friend, visiting my studio, said :— 

‘** By the way, I saw some marines by you in the oddest 
place you can imagine. 

‘*« Where?’ I asked, amazed. 

***T happened in the room of an old fellow who had 
once been purser on a South American ship}and saw tacked 
on the wall several sketches which I recognized as. yours. 
I looked at them closely and asked where he got them. 

““*«*Oh, these things,"’ he said; ‘‘why, a chap who 
went out with us once painted them on board ship, and 
gave them to me. Don’t amount to much, do they?” 

“Why, man, they are by W histler !"* 

“«««“« Whistler,’’ he said, blankly, ‘‘who's W histler ?"* 

“«««« Why, Whistler the artist,— the great painter.’ 

***«*Whistler, Whistler,—I believe that was his name. 
But that chap warn't no painter. He was just a swell 
who went out with the captain. He thought he could 
paint some and gave me these things when we got to Val- 
paraiso. No, I don't think I care to let them go,—for, 
somehow or other, they look more like the sea than real 
pictures."’*'’ 





For Morning Wear 


For Afternoon Wear 
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He Gave His Man as Much Time as 
He Wanted 


UDGE SAUNDERSON, who is practicing law in Everett, 
Washington, formerly lived in Kentland, Indiana, the 
boyhood home of George Ade, the humorist. 

“« Ade was a peculiar character, iti his younger years,” 
says the judge. He made my office a sort of a loafing 
place during the little time he spent in loafing. He was 
employed on a farm owned by a banker. One day he 
walked into the office and said to me: — 

‘** That man is the best I ever worked for.’ 

‘* Why?" I asked, for I knew that something funny was 
coming from Ade. 

‘** Well,’ ’’ he replied, ‘he doesn't ask a man to doa 
days’ s work in ten hours,—he gives him sixteen.’ "’ 

‘Asa boy we didn't suppose that Ade would amount 
to much,” continued the judge, ‘‘ though his drollery was 
always amusing.” 
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THE FRANKLIN for 1905 


The 1904 Franklin Light Car, with or without tonneau, was the marvel of the year. N 
other car has so great a proportion of power to weight; no other car of its class established 
such records for iill climbing or races; and as is well known, the Franklin Light Car 


cut the Trans=Continental Record in half 


—33 days (from San Francisco to New York) instead of 61. But, more important 
than all,no other car began to be so lively or so reliable; gave its owners so lit- 
tle trouble and so high a degreeof satisfaction. 
The Franklin Cars for 1905 arestill more 
powerful in proportion to weight. We have 
not added an ounce to the engine, but we 
have discovered how to get two horse-power 
more out of the same engine than we did last 
year. Besides this, we have added two more 
cars of higher power—_20 horse-power and 
30 horse-power. We have also taken a hun- 
dred pounds from the weight of the Franklin 
Light Car, and made it a model by itself—by 
far the speediest and finest light car ever built. 
1905 
Type F—-Light Tonneau, five passengers, $1700. 
Type B—Light Tonmeau four-passenger Car, $1650. 
Type D--20 H.P. Touring Car with side door, $2500. 
Type C—30 H. P. Touring Car with side door, 
$3500. 
Of course all have the four-cylinder, air-cooled motor, which is such a distinguished success. Senp ror CATALOGUE. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 323 Geddes Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


SIX MODELS FOR 
Type E—Gentleman’s Roadster—very light and | 
speedy. Two passengers only. $1400. 
Type A—Light Car (same as last year with improve- 
ments and higher horse-power) $1500. Same with 
detachable tonneau, $1650. 


























COMPETITION 


OR DEPARTMENT STORE 


The Latest Game Success. 


TRY IT FREE! 


Send us your dealers’ names, after making sure 
that they do not sell COMPETITION, and get the game 
by return mail. If you like it, send us the price 


FIFTY CENTS 


The New 


GAME 


On Approval 
(Postpaid ) 
To anybody 


w ho sends us 
at once the 


names of 
looting If not, return it tous. We make this offer onl 
——— to introduce the new game Where it is not sold. 
—— This is a strikingly original game—full of 
= fun—quickly learned. Our directions tell 
cell just how to play it. Each pack contains 107 
highly enameled cards and 125 counters. 
aie The cards speil the names of different 
5/7 commodities, such as soap, lace, etc., 
but fire sales, bills, checks, insurance, 
etc., make the game anything but a 
= ™ spelling bee. 
**It sharpens the wits”’ 


Ask your leading dealers today—then write us. 


FLINCH CARD CO., 126 Burdick Street. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Zon-o-Phone (#3) 


with tapering arm and 
large full brass bell horn 


If it isn’t better than any 
talking-machine you ever heard 
return it and we will refund 
your money and pay all ex- 


press charges. 


Records Exchanged 


10- inch Record, 


Send us any 
no matter what make, how old 
or in what condition, with 50c 
and we will send you any new 
Zon-o-Phone 10-inch Record. 


Send for 
c atalogue 


Universal Talking-Machine Mfg. Co.,28 Warren St., New York 












‘Towle’s 


Log Cabin 
Maple Syrup 


was awarded the 


Gold Medal 


the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904, for 
bsolute purity and richness of flavor— 
approval of millions of péople con- 
ned by the World's Greatest Exposi- 
yn. Always enjoyed—always reliable. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 


Towle’s Log Cabin 
“Selected” Maple Syrup 
“Camp” Maple Syrup, or 
“Penoche” Syrup 

end us his name and address, with 10 
ents and we will send you this beauti 1 
Log Cabin Souvenir Spoon. 


Our booklet, “ From Camp to 


Tao} ” 


Table,” contains recipes for a 


score of dainty dishes and is 
sent free on request. 


Towle Maple 

Syrup Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Find herewith 10c for 


which please send me one 
Log Cabin Souvenir Spoon. 

















Ad Writers’ 
Chart Free 


This chart shows an important part of the I. C.S. 


System of teaching Advertising by mail. Our Pub- 
ity Booklet gives full details of how, through a few 
nths’ study with the I. C. S., to equip yourself for 
leasant, congenial position as ad. writer or adver 

tising manager at a salary of from $25 to $50 a week, 

Chart and Booklet sent free. Write for them to-day. 


Schools 


international Corr eli 


Box 1172, 





Scranton, Pa. 











Can You Draw This ? . 


it as well as you can, send to us and we ihe 
| give you a handsome art portfolio of draw- 

s by the noted artist, Charles Lederer. 
yurse of lessons by mail, at home, will qualify you 
ma good salary as an artist and cartoonist, 
Instruction individual and exactly adapted to your 


ant 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
















(Above is reduced size) 


Oxidized copper, with handsome round face one-inch raised silver initial, fine strap and 
le, very popular and durable, oe and inexpensive ee mail 50c., 
monogram fobs 





Ty one and you will want more, we make 


AGENTS. WANTED. Easy articles, write at once for illustrated 


selling justrated circulars. 
HORACE E. FINE, Engraving, Stamp and Stencil Works, Trenton, N. J. 
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Charles Wagner 
and the Simple Life 


GEORGE WILKINSON 


FEW writers apply to their own lives all of the theories 
and principles which they commend in their books. 
Those who do are almost all invariably men of notable 
character and writers of unusual force and influence. One 
of these is Charles Wagner, the pastor of a church in Paris, 
and author of ‘‘ The Simple Life,’’ a little book which 
has deeply impressed the people of the United States. 


The simplicity which Mr. Wagner extols with such sin- | 


cerity in his book he personifies in himself. He is a plain 
man,—plain in appearance, manner, and speech. In 
physique he is of large bulk. 
cheeks, a heavy mustache, and blue eyes eloquent with 
earnestness. In dress he is wholly regardless of the pre- 
vailing fashion. His manner is one of courtesy reduced 
to its simplest terms. In his talks he at once takes hold 
of the vital points. 

He is so absolutely free from the intellectual pose of 
the ordinary man of letters that, in the first moment of 
acquaintance with him, one experiences a feeling of sur- 
prise that he writes at all. It is easier to picture him with 
a hammer at an anvil than with a pen at a table. He 
appears to be what might be called an elemental man,—a 
man like those of old, who saw life with an unblurred vis- 
ion, and who, when they set down what they saw, touched 
the fundamental chords. 

The writer first met Mr. Wagner in a place rather re- 
mote from the suggestions of the simple life,—the Grand 
Central Station in New York City. Everywhere was a 
confusion of sound and movement. Travelers were crowd- 
ing about the ticket windows, asking hurried questions at 
the bureau of information, or flocking tothetrains. ‘Tele- 
phone calls were ringing, and telegraph keys were clicking. 
Outside the doors cabmen were chorusing importunities 
to astream of incoming passengers. Car bells were clang- 
ing, vehicles were rumbling by, and newsboys were shout- 


ing shrilly. A thousand noises combined ina complexity | 


of sound. 
tion. 

‘*Not much simplicity here,"’ 
Wagner. 

‘*True, true,’’ he replied, with a smile, glancing about 
him. ‘‘See how the people hurry; see how anxious their 
expressions are. Many of them are undergoing a nervous 
strain, and for what? — merely to catch a train. I think 
that, with the great majority of these people, it is not a 
vital matter that they should catch this particular train. 
And yet they run, jostle others, and excite and exhaust 
themselves, 

“It is a symbol of our modern life, this train-catching. 
The train does not often carry them to places where they 
will be happier or better off, and yet the passengers will 
strain every nerve, and will sometimes knock each other 
down, to catch it. In the same way people will wear 
themselves out striving for the nonessentials of life, things 
which are drawbacks rather than aids to real happiness or 
contentment. 

‘*We might change the metaphor, now that we are on 
the subject, from a train toa ship. People leave the deck 
of the ship of life and climb into the superstructure, in 
order, chiefly, that they may have the pleasure of looking 
down upon their fellow beings. But, when they are above 
the deck, they find that there is no secure footing, and 
they worry through their lives fearing that they may fall, 
or striving to prevent others from climbing higher than 
they. Itis hard, however, to live in accordance with one’s 
ideals. For example, I must hurry now, to catch my 
train.”’ 

In another chat Mr. Wagner spoke of his impressions 
of this country. ‘‘I think,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ that my feel- 
ing in regard to the United States, at the end of these few 
weeks of my first visit, may be best summed up by the 
word ‘astonishment.’ On the other side of the water we 
have long known, of course, of the greatness of this coun- 
try, but, for those who have not been here, it is an abstract 
conception, and far from adequate. The material achieve- 
ment is very remarkable, but the spirit behind it all is 
still more remarkable. My visit here has given me the 
first opportunity of my life to observe a people, a nation, 
in the flush of youth. The spirit of the United States, it 
seems to me, is the spirit of young and lusty manhood, 
and my meetings with your President, Mr. Roosevelt, 
have impressed me with the feeling that he, in a way that 
is striking, embodies this spirit. 

‘His purposes are very strong, and, instead of endeavor- 
ing to attain them by following the devious ways of intrigue 
and diplomacy, as is the method in the Old World, he 
takes the direct path, surmounting rather than going 
around the obstacles in his way. It occurs to me that it 
was this same spirit of directness that built up your East, 
that carried settlers into the wild —— of your West, 
and pushed your railroads over the plains and the moun- 
tains. 

“I was particularly struck with the simplicity of the 
home life of the President. To one accustomed to view- 
ing the pomp and ceremony which surround the rulers of 
Europe, there seems to be something notable in the entire 
lack of ostentation in the Roosevelt family. I was surprised 
at Mr. Roosevelt's habit of inviting to his private dining 
table those who are doing good work in the world, quite 
regardless of what their power or social position may be. 
He looks to the man himself rather than to his appurte- 
nances, and this is a brushing away of the superfluities 
which is rare in men of his position. In Washington I 
saw his boys starting to a public school, and one of them 
did not even bother to wear a hat. This, of course, was a 
small matter, but it impressed. me. . In Europe the chil- 
dren of a ruler with not one tenth of the power of Mr. 
Roosevelt do not go to school at all, much less to a public 
school. They have a corps of private tutors, and rarely 
venture into the streets except in elaborate equipages. 

‘*The observance of complete simplicity in his personal 
and family life by the President of the United States, one 
of the most powerful rulers on earth, has a wholesome in- 
fluence, not only upon America, but also upon the world 
at large.” 
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Washington Diplomats | 


of.the Press 


‘CC. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
[Concluded from page 767) 


widely known, Mr. Blythe has a remarkably well 
developed sense of humor, and his satirical stories 
of public men and matters are recognized features 
of the ‘* World.’’ No matter how serious his sub- 
ject, he is never unduly serious in his treatment of 
it, and sometimes he is almost flippant. But he 
is always effective, and in his field he has no su- 
perior. Henry Schroff Brown, of the ‘« Herald,’’ 
enjoys a wide acquaintance, and his bureau has an 
established reputation for news-getting. Richard 
V. Oulahan, the ‘*Sun’s”’ chief, is one of the most 
popular of all the Washington correspondents, as 
well as one of the ablest. The ‘‘Tribune’s’’ bu- 
reau is in charge of Richard Lee Fearn, while that 
of the ‘‘ Times’’ has been directed by Major John 
M. Carson since that paper and the Philadelphia 
‘Ledger’ came under the same management. 
The Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle’s’’ chief is Addison B. At- 
kins, who, during his fifteen years at the capital, 
has sent his paper enough facts—interesting, but 
not partaking largely of the nature of news, as that 
word is understood in the average newspaper office, 
—to fill many volumes. But he by no means neg- 
lects the live news field, and he has many ‘‘ beats’’ 
to his credit. At one time he was temporarily in 
charge of the ‘‘ Eagle’s’’ Paris bureau. 

Few if any of the writers at the capital enjoy 


| a wider acquaintance with public men than Arthur 


Wallace Dunn, the principal political man in the 


| Washington office of the Associated Press. Mr. 











Dunn was born in Minnesota, and is still a west- 
erner, notwithstanding his long residence in the 
East. He isan ex-president of the Gridiron Club, 
as is William E. Curtis, of the Chicago ‘‘ Record- 
Herald,’’ whose daily letters on travel and politics 
are of remarkable value as sources of information 
to the reading public. Mr. Curtis travels most of 
the time, and has but recently completed a tour 
around the world, but he is still an accredited cor- 
respondent of his paper at Washington, and a 
notable authority on practical politics. 

The political reporters on the Washington 
papers, notable among whom are N, O. Messenger 
and W. W. Price, of the-«‘Star,’’ and E. G. Walker, 
of the ‘‘ Post,’’ are in close touch with officialdom, 
and much of their matter is used by the corres- 
pondents of outside journals. A large proportion 
of the news from the White House comes originally 
through Elmer E. Paine, the Associated Press 
writer on duty there. 

The Gridiron Club, the most remarkable organi- 
zation of its kind in the world, is composed of forty 
resident correspondents and ex-correspondents and 
of a number of others who were formerly located 
at the capital. It gives a series of elaborate din- 
ners, every winter, and some of the most distin- 
guished men of the age have been its guests, 
The President is frequently entertained, and foreign 
notables, diplomatists, cabinet officers, members 
of the supreme court, senators, representatives, 
and other officials are present on practically every 
occasion. The organization derives its name from 
its habit of ‘‘roasting’’ its guests and new mem- 
bers. This is done indiscriminately. The club 
is no respecter of persons, and the President and 
other prominent and dignified personages have 
been chaffed as unmercifully as any. Of course 
it is all intended to make fun, and, though the 
grilling is frequently severe, everybody enters into 
the spirit of the thing, and the willing victims 
show, or try to show, that they enjoy the proceed- 
ings as much as the others. The motto of the 
organization is, ‘‘ Ladies are always present; re- 
porters, never,’’ which, being interpreted, means 
that, although the gentler sex is never in evi- 
dence at the events which have made the club 
famous, nothing is ever said that any woman 
might not hear, and nothing that is said is ever 
printed. The reports published in the news- 
papers are confined to references to some of the 
cleverest things arranged for the entertainment of 
the guests and a list of those present. Of all the 
many notable speeches made by equally notable 
men none has ever found its way into type except 
on one occasion when it was made apparent that 
a distinguished guest, knowing he was with news- 
paper men, expected his remarks to appear in the 
newspapers. Those who are favored with invita- 
tions understand that they may be quite free and 
frank without danger of publicity, and they act 





| quick and diplomatic. 
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accordingly. Invitations to the dinners are always 
in demand and membership is a thing greatly 
desired. New members are admitted only when 
vacancies occur through deaths or removals, and 
the waiting list is consequently very large. 

The correspondents and their families play an 
important part in the social life of the capital. 
The entire corps is invited to the four official 
receptions given by the President at the White 
House, each winter, and many individual members 
are on the most intimate social terms with the 
recognized leaders of the city’s society. Fine 
homes are owned by several of the more promi- 
nent writers, and the offices of some of the bu- 
reaus, notably that of the Brooklyn ‘Eagle,’’ in 
a historic old house on Fourteenth Street, are as 
handsome as any in the capital. 

The press corps is a recognized part of the official 
establishment at the capitol. Commodious and 
well-furnished rooms are maintained at govern- 
ment expense, in connection with both the senate 
and the house, and there is one elevator on the 
senate side which may be used only by members 
of congress and the newspaper men. 

As showing the degree of confidence reposed 
in the correspondents it may be stated that many 
of them knew why the commencement of hostile 
operations against Spain was delayed, in 1898. 
The reason was a woeful lack of preparedness on 
our part. Several knew, too, that large quantities 
of munitions of war were being shipped here from 
Great Britain, and, perhaps, from other foreign 
countries. The information was withheld until 
there was no longer any reason for its suppression. 
Nearly every man who has acted as secretary to 
the President in recent years has been more or less 
confidential with the newspaper men, sometimes 
for the purpose of testing public sentiment on 
contemplated governmental actions, but more 
often because the correspondents are liked and 
respected and have demonstrated that they are to 
be trusted. Frequently information is given out 
with the understanding that it is not to be pub- 
lished until a given date, and such confidence is 
seldom or never violated. On many occasions, 
though, the news that comes to the currespondents 
in confidence is never to be printed. The things 
that Washington newspaper men have suppressed 
have been more interesting, perhaps, than those 
that have been told in the columns of their papers. 


The Captain of the Supreme Court 


FEW of those who witnessed the opening session of the 
United States supreme court at the national capital, 
recently, recalled the fact that Justice Holmes once 
served his country on the field, even as he does now in 
her highest tribunal. So, in all probability, none of them 
realized that the dignified judge seated farthest at the 
right of the chief justice was the ‘‘ my captain’’ of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes the First, the hero of that delightful 
sketch by the essayist-poet, which he called ‘‘ In Search 
of the Captain."’ Yet it was a true story—of the paternal 
quest for the son reported seriously wounded at Antietam. 
Numerous distressing circumstances united to throw the 
anxious father off the track, again and again, but at length 
the search culminated happily in a railroad train. is 
is what Dr. Holmes wrote of it:— 

“In the first car, on the fourth seat to the right, I saw my 
captain; there saw I him, even my firstborn, whom I had sought 
a many cities. 

“« How are you, boy?’ 

“* How are you, dad?’ 

“Such are the proprieties of life as they are observed among 
us Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth century, decently disguising 
those natural impulses that made Joseph, the prime minister of 
Egypt, weep aloud so that the Egyptians and the house of Pha- 
roah heard,—nay, which had once overcome his shaggy old uncle 


Esau so entirely that he fell on his brother’ s neck and cried like | 


a baby, in the presence of all the women.” 


How Hanna Saved John Ellsler 


PERHaPs no other of the many anecdotes which have 

been told of the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna shows 
more clearly the man's true kindliness, his steady loyalty 
to his friends, and, withal, his innate business shrewdness, 
than the following about the strong right hand of helpful- 
ness which he once held out, in time of need, to old John 
Ellsler, the dramatic manager:— 

About the time that Mr. Hanna took up his home in 
Cleveland, Mr. Ellsler, whose career is, to-day, one of 
the traditions of the American stage, built the Euclid 
Avenue Opera House there. He had put practically 
all his money into the venture, so that, when some ene- 
mies started to drive him to the wal], with the intention 
of buying in the property at some merely nominal figure, 
they had very little trouble in forcing the house into the 
hands of the sheriff. Mr. Hanna had met Ellsler, and 
liked him; moreover, he felt that the effort to bring the 
best ‘‘shows"’ into the West was one that deserved well; 
so, on the day of the sale, he was on the edge of the crowd 
that had gathered to see the new theater change hands. 


The bidding ran well, with Mr. Hanna always a little | 


in the lead, till, at length, it went to him. Then he made 
Mr. Ellsler his manager on shares, backed him up gener- 
ously, and, in general, so guided and guarded the desti- 
nies of the house that, at length, it passed again into Mr. 
Ellsler's sole control, the transaction having proved, finan- 
cially, advantageous for all concerned. 
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Mr. Read Read 


Advertisements 
LAURISTON WARD 


Wo Opie Read, the novelist, was a reporter on a 
Southern newspaper, he was given an assignment to 
‘cover’’ a lynching w hich was expected to take place in 
a little town in a remote part of the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. ‘To reach this place it was necessary to take a 
railway journey of several hours, followed by a twenty- 
mile ride on horsebaek over some very rough country. 
Mr. Read had gone but a very short distance on this ride, 
and it was already dark, when a fierce mountain storm 
burst and the rain fell in torrents, making it impossible to 
see anything afoot in front of the horse. In this blinding 
murk all hope of following the path was at an end, and 
the drenched and tired reporter contented himself with 
letting the horse stumble ahead as best it might. An hour 
passed in this fashion, and the storm had not abated any in 
its violence when Mr. Read noticed a faint light through 
some trees to the left. Following this, he came soon to 
what proved to be a small cabin,to which he was admitted, 
in answer to his knock, by a surly-looking mountaineer, 
who regarded him with evident suspicion. His story of 
how he came to be lost was taken, apparently, in no better 
faith, for in that part of the world newspapers were un- 
known, whereas deputy sheriffs and excise men were met 
daily, and any stranger who could not give a good ac- 
count of himself was supposed to be, more likely than not, 
an officer of the law. Mr. Read was shown, however, 
to a little garret made of rough boards stretched across 
the rafters, and was told that he might spend the night 
there. 

Thoroughly alarmed and nervous, he did not dare to go 
to sleep, but kept his tallow dip lighted and lay there in 
his wet clothes, listening to the roar of the storm outside 
and the steady mutter of voices in the room below him, 
where the mountaineer and his wife were evidently con- 
ferring together about something. Aftera while the voices 
ceased, and Mr. Read, at a loss for something to do, pulled 
a drenched newspaper out of his pocket and began to look 
it over rather aimlessly. As he did so, his eye chanced to 
light on the advertisement of a patent remedy for in- 
digestion. It was a large advertisement, and bore, in 
great letters at the top, the inscription:— 





CUT THIS OUT: IT MAY SAVE 


YOUR LIFE 











‘*That's an idea,’ thought Read, who was troubled 
with indigestion himself, and he began to cut out the ad- 
vertisement, thinking it would do no harm to try the 
remedy,—at least, when he got back to civilization. As 
the damp paper came away under the rough strokes of the 
jackknife it left a jagged hole in the newspaper, through 
which Mr. Read was able to see the opening in the board 
floor of the loft, where a ladder gave access to it, and at 
that very moment, rising through the opening, the black 
face of the mountaineer, with a good-sized knife in his 
teeth. 

In his surprise at that sight, Mr. Read nearly lost his 
nerve for a second, but in another moment he had whipped 
out his revolver and pointed it at the man's head. ‘The 
mountaineer was completely taken aback to find the tables 
so turned, but he was at the mercy of the younger man. 

Throw down that knife,""” Mr. Read commanded. 

The man obeyed, doggedly. 

‘*Now climb down that ladder and keep your back 
turned to me until I get out of the house."’ 

The man obeyed again, and Mr. Read scrambled down 
after him, without moving the revolver from its steady 
aim. He then tied his host's hands to a chair in sucha 
way that it would take him and the woman several 
minutes, at least, to undo them, and, mounting his horse, 
which was tethered outside, he rode off once more into 
the night. The storm had abated, and he managed to 
find the path again and reach his destination in safety. 
Thus, by an exciting combination of cool-headedness and 
almost miraculous luck on the part of one of its reporters, 
a certain Southern newspaper was enabled to publish, two 
days later, a half-column account of a very tame lynching. 


» ¥ 
Consoling the 


Tue late William M. Evarts used to tell a good story 

about himself. While he was in the United States 
senate, his wife and children were in their mountain home 
in Vermont. One of the latter was looking out of the 
window thinking of her father and wishing that she could 
see him, when a donkey in a contiguous pasture came to 
the fence, poked his head over the top rail, and brayed 
most dolefully. The child wiped a few lonesome tears 
from her eyes and then called to the donkey: ‘‘ Never 
mind! Do n’ 't be lonesome, for papa will be home Satur- 
day evening.’ 


Donkey 


Why Simeon Ford Preferred Mutton 


WHEN Simeon Ford, the witty after-dinner speaker, re- 

turned recently from Europe, he was met at the 
wharf, as usual, by a group of newspaper reporters. 
When rallied upon his golfing, and especially his mutton- 
eating, in Scotland, he let the reporters account for it in 
their own way. What they said was various and funny, 
and it made readable copy. 

Not long afterwards, however, when Mr. Ford arrived 
at his hotel, Joel Benton, one of his guests, told him that 
the reporters had not really explained his ravenous fond- 
ness for mutton. Of course, if there was any new reason 
for such an appetite Mr. Ford was eager to know it. 

‘‘Why,"’ said Benton, ‘‘the reason is that which was 
once given by a Dutchman: you ate mutton because it 
was sheep, and you didn’t eat venison because it was deer."’ 
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The Ideal Encyclopedia for your 
desk either in Office or at Home 


\ Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
if accompanied by 4 five years’ 
subscription (#5) to THE COSMO- 
POLITAN. 


For $3.00 we send 


“Success” for one year 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for one year—and 


THE 


Encyclopedia 


Over Three Thousand Pages 





FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such form as 
to be kept on a desk ready for constant reference. 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without 
These Five Volumes, SOLD TO EVERY NEW 
OR OLD SUBSCRIBER TO THE COSMO- 
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The Five Volumes of the Encyclopedi: are sent by express. 
The charges can be paid by the receiver. If you wish 
them by mail, send 80 cents for postage. 
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A Handsome, Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Fascinating, Helpful 





Makes a Home out of a House 


Goop Houvsexeerinc is bright, helpful, practical, and full of 
good cheer. Each month it brings the whole family together in the 
enjoyment of everything that is good. Good stories and good 
pictures to amuse the grown- 

ups and their children, good 
Reaches articles about the serious and Over ” 
200,000) .. lighter problems of the Million 
Homes| home, the bringing up of child- | Readers 
ren, education, higher thought, 
music, art, ete. Artistically, it is one of the choicest magazines. The 
illustrations delight the soul of the lover of art. Beautiful cover de- 
signs in colors are a special feature. 
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These are but a few of the features and prominent writers, or leaders 
in their respective fields, who will help to keep Goop HouSEKEEPING 
during 1905, as in the past, the foremost publication of its kind in the 
world. The whole magazine is dominated by a high purpose to be an 
ever-readv help and inspiration toward making ‘the higher life of the 
household” a practical and delightful reality in every family, and a force 
in social and civic affairs. ; 

The new year will be distinguished by many new things of our own 
of such paramount importance they cannot all be disclosed here. Goop 
HOuSEKEEPING has attracted to itself during the enthusiastic year now 
closing a coterie of distinguished authors and artists, and it has developed 
new writers, full of the ‘‘G. H. spirit” and the vigorous, new life that 
carries all with it. 
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Is a PROFESSION—not a trade. 
It is the work of BRAINS—not of hands. 
It commands a SALARY—not wages. 


The Engineer is the man who directs great achievements—who lays out the plans, makes the calcula- 
tions and does the head work. The Engineer is the general of a great army of workers. He is 
the man who draws a salary and holds a position. The other fellow gets wages and keeps a job. 


Engineering is the Great Profession of To-day and the Future 


Pres. Henry S. Prircnett, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, writing in «* Youth’s Companion,’’ says :— 
<< He who leads in the world’s work to-day must be able to understand the forces of nature so as to harness them to the world’s 


service. The man who can do this isthe ENGINEER, and the boy who is ambitious to win a place among those who are to lead in 
these great WORLD PROBLEMS will fit himself for the work of the ENGINEER.”’’ 


The famous illustrator and cartoonist, Joun T. McCuTcCHEON, preaches a whole sermon in these companion WA N F D 
pictures, which we reproduce from the ‘* Chicago Tribune” of August arst. 


It is a story of nine out of ten suc- 
cessful men. Any man or boy can become an ENGINEER—can increase his income two times, three times 
or ten times by devoting A FEW HOURS EACH WEEK to the right kind of reading for a few months. We | Mea Who Know the Subjects We Teach 
have hundreds of letters from successful graduates (men and boys who have made their spare time count for The following, taken from_a “ want ad.” 
something) which we shall be glad to send you. page of the ay ce) Tribune, 
































ing only half as hard as I do, and getting ten times the salary I get, -I 
wish I had a snap like his.’’ 


The Work is Not Hard You get the right sort of practical knowledge in the shortest space of time, and by the 


; “ ; ee : most direct and simplest method. And this method does not interfere with your regular 
occupation. The instruction is by mail, and you can take as long as you wish for a lesson. : 


The Cost is Practically Nothing 2273? Rofescone "il they de not, you need not continue to pay. 
We arrange payments to suit you. 


Until December 25th Writ'tcday to full particulars /NDOCEMENTS, good until December astir 


THE DEMAND FOR MEN WHO KNOW 


the subjects below is greater than the supply. Select the course you would prefer to take up with us and we will send you full par- 
ticulars of the lessons, synopsis, tuition fees, etc. 
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American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
List of Courses to which Special Offer applies. Mark with an X the subject in which you are interested. Cut out and send to us. 
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.... Mechanical Engineering .... Locomotive Engineering ...- Heating, Ventilation and Pi’mb’g ....Knit Goods ANIC. DRAFT — Finer CF, 
....Mechanical Electrical Engineering .... Structural Engineering ....Complete Architecture ....Mechanical Drawing A gage rk vine i et ee See YP 
.. Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting .... Municipal Engineering ....Contractors’ and Builders ....College Preparatory ferred:-onty first class’ met tee mate 
Thence and salary expected. . Address LiF 6, 
a eee  hlP OE , nrnasniabmapsnoinnesamiineheeees keCm ATT ¥ 
ity . 


; hada se tad : PE Te ee ER TRE ay ae 
Svocese—Dec. 








\whk beireruired. Adcrens © ts 
To bring to the attention of persons interested in Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, the high standard of out 
instruction in this subject, we have compiled from our instruction papers a practical treatise on this subject under 


the title of COMPENDIUM OF DRAWING 


Two volumes—nine hundred pages. One thousand illustrations. These books would: 
make a handsome Christmas gift to any young man who is interested in drawing,—a gift 
from which he would derive profit every day of the year. The regular price is ten dollars. 
Until December 24th we will send the books to readers of “ Success”’ mentioning this 


paper, both volumes FREE 


On approval (express prepaid). Keep them five days. If satisfactory send one dollar 
per month for five months thereafter. Otherwise notify us and we will transfer them 
absolutely free. 


List of Authors and Subjects: 














PART I PART ll 
oe SS Se ey eee er ow ee ers Y Mechanical Drawing |‘ Prof, W. H. James, M. 1. T. oo... ooo. cc ccs cocceccscaces Working Drawings 
a oe Ree SE ar ee ree Shades and Shadows || Prof. W. H. James, M. 1. Ty... 2.2... cnc eee eee ss cecnsees echanism 
i eR Sy reer are Rendering in Pen and Ink | Prof. C. L. Griffin, formerly Pa. State College,............. Machine Design 
Paok: WW. Ti. Tee, OE 1, Dees os sins bc pies cn eevee Gate Perspective Drawing | Wm. Neubecker, N. Y. Trade School......... Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
Frank Chateau Brown, Architect, Boston........... Architectural Lettering | Wm. Neubecker, N. Y. Trade School ......2.............000cees Tinsmithing 


..«-,.:4RMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 





























Our Great Home Library Offer| 


literature in the home. 


AY 


SUCCESS 





OUR readers well know, we have always been strong advocates of good literature and the purchase of good 
Public libraries are excellent institutions in their way, but you can’t get half the 


real enjoyment out of a book waless you own it yourself and learn to love every dog-eared page of it for some 

“ht vision it has given you of a world outside your own. 
It is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore, that we announce OUR GREAT HOME LIBRARY OFFER for 
confing season and most strongly advise its acceptance by every single one of our readers. We have brought 
ther into one “ Library” a collection of stories which we can absolutely recommend to Success readers 
the representative work of the best American writers. In doing this we have purchased, from leading pub- 
iers and owners of special copyrighted stories, the right of compiling and manufacturing this exquisitely beautiful 
of ten volumes, which we have named the 


Library of American Fiction 


10 Volumes—Richly Bound—l6mo,—Nearly 2,000 Pages 


AUTHORS 


[AS NELSON PAGE 
NDER MATTHEWS 


ARD TAYLOR 
<¢ R. STOCKTON 
RY JAMES 
MITCHELL 
BENJAMIN 
ARD BELLAMY 
,. TANVIER 
STEPHENS 
H. BOYESEN 
BUNNER 
RT WEBSTER 


GE PARSONS LATHROP 
» D. LLOYD 


WILLIS . 
LD FREDERIC 
IAM HENRY BISHOP 
1F DALE” 
Y EDDY 
DE FOREST 
{1 BROOKS 
MILLET 
-E ARNOLD 
WHITE 
NARD KIP 


About the Contents 


| ‘HIS magnificent library contains about 2,000 

pages of text, clearly and beautifully printed 

savy paper. Within its covers are found 

sixty stories, representing the best work 

r fifty of the great American writers, (see 

ve). These stories are veritable gems of 

Every story is complete in itself,—not 

ntary, as in many so-called ‘ libraries.”’ 

ican literature of the present day is really the 

as well as the highest priced, produced in the 

simply because American authors are writing 

rse, vigorous English, and develop their 

with skill and power without undue prolixity. 

cream of these stories only which has gone 

* Library of American Fiction,’’ and the 

f authors given above will show how enormously 

ble is such a library in a home where the 

s wish their children early to form correct 

n literary matters. It is not too much to say 

1 variety of style, in richness of interest, and 

value in the home, this set of books is ab- 

tely unequaled, and we strongly and urgently 
mmend it to our readers. 


Address all orders to Desk 69 















































Special Introductory 
Offer 


Library of 


Our Price 
e e © only 
American Fiction, $ 
710 VOLUMES ? Q 5 
Express Paid by ‘* Success” r) 
SUCCESS, one year for both. 


Second Offer 


You may also order the Library of American 
Fiction (0 volumes) with any SUCCESS MAGA- 
ZINE CLUB by adding $1.95 to the club price 
provided the order is sent direct to The Success 
Company, or is given to any Success agent pre- 
senting proper credentials. 








AUTHORS 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIs: 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
MARY PUTNAM JACOBI 
LUCRETIA P..HALE 

MARY AGNES TINKER 

CELIA THAXTER 

LINA REDWOOD FAIRFAX 
Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY 
OCTAVE ‘THANET 

LovuISE STOCKION 
MARGARET FLOYD 

VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON 
ELIZABETH D. B. STODDARD 
MILICENT WASHBURN SHINN 
JULIA SCHAYER 

A. A. HAYES 

JAMES T. MCKAY 

HENRY A. BEERS 

ALVEY A. ADEE 

CHARLES S. GAGE 

C. H. WHITE 

CAPT. ROLAND F. COFFIN 
CHARLES DE Kay 


About the Bookmaking 


ROM a bookmaking standpoint the ‘‘ Library 
*? is most beautiful. 
The type is large, and the books are exquisitely 


of American Fiction 


printed on a fine quality of toned paper, especially 
chosen for this work. Each volume is strongly and 
richly bound in silver-gray watered cloth, which 
has the appearance of fine silk. In all respects the 
The ten 
volumes will be carefully packed for shipment in a 


neat box. 


set is a model of elegant workmanship. 


Our extraordinary ‘‘ Special Introductory Offer ’’ 
is made solely for the purpose of placing a few sets 
in every city or town where it will advertise itself 
Our own subscribers and 
readers will have the exclusive benefit of our low 


and bring more orders. 


introductory prices. 


The offer is good for a limited time only, and 
will be withdrawn as soon as the first (small) edition 
is exhausted. Prices to the general public will then 
be advanced, but until we give notice to this effect 
our readers and their friends may take advantage of 


the ** Special Introductory Offer.”’ 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Washington Square, New | 


| 











1904 


A Christmas Present 
from Success 


On Christmas morning (or as near to this exact time as possible,) several thousands 
of our readers will receive through the mails, or by express, a Christmas Present 


from Success) On New Year’s morning, several thousand more will receive a 
New Year's Present. 


December, 
























These presents from Success will be in the nature of a surprise. We are not 
going to tell you anything about them beforehand, (except that they would cost at 
retail from $1.50 to $5.00,) but we 4#ow that the recipients will be delighted with 
them and will regard them as among the best of their holiday gifts. 


Who are to get these Presents? 


| 

| 

We receive every year, particularly in the Holiday Season, thousands of orders, | 
reading in effect: «Please renew my subscription to Success and send Succgss also 





to my friend - . I want him (or her) to have your valuable paper next year.” 


It is those of our kind friends, who help to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, that we intend to remember with a holiday present. To 
you——the reader of these words,—we will send such a present, if you ‘will 
send us two or more subscriptions to Succrss, one of which may be your own 
renewal, though the other (or others) must be new. In order to be sure of 


receiving this present at the appointed time, you should not fail to note carefully 
the “Special Notice” below. 








———— 





ee ee 
——— 


Special Notice 

















Holiday Present Coupon 





the coupon on this page, giving us information on which Mr. Higgins can base his selec- 








tion of a gift to best please you. 

(2) If your order with coupon reaches us by December 15th, we shall, undoubtedly, 
be able to send your Present to reach you on Christmas Day, but, if after that time, it 
may have to be a New Year’s Present. Presents will be sent, however, for all orders 
(containing coupons) received by us bearing December postmarks, i. ¢., if you mail us 
an order on December 31st, you will receive a Present, though it may not reach you until 
January roth to January 15th. 

(3) In order to receive a Present, you must either [a] send us $2.00 for two single 
subscriptions to SuCCEss, (or $3.00 for three, or $4.00 for four, etc.); or [é]send us at full 
club prices two or more Success Magazine or Book clubs (as advertised elsewhere), each 
club to contain a subscription tu “ Success” : or [¢] send us one separate subscription to 
SUCCEss at $1.00, and iull advertised price on one or more Success Magazine or Book 
clubs, each club to contain a subscription to“ Success.” : 

(4) One of the Success subscriptions sent may be a renewal, but the other (or 
others) must be new. 


(5) A more valuable Present will, of course, be given for three SuCCEss subscriptions 
than for two ; for four than for three, etc. 

(6) Although we prefer to send our Present to the friend who actually obtains and 
sends us the SuccEss subscriptions, we will, if especially desired, send it to any other 
name or,address which he or she may give us. 

GUARANTEE 

We absolutely guarantee to our readers full satisfaction with our Holiday 
Presents. If dissatisfied, the subscriber may return the Present to us, at our 
expense, and we will refund all money paid. 





All orders should be addressed to TDWARD E. HIGGINS, General 
Manager, the Success Company, Washington Square, New York. Mr. 
Higgins will give his personal attention to the selection of gifts. 


EDWARD E. HIGGINS, General Manager, 
Success Company, Washington Square, New York. 
Dear Sir:— 


| am sending you with this an order for 
subscriptions to Success. 
follows: 





Please send Holiday Present addressed as 


Name 





Street and Number—___ 





City or Town 





County and State 





[The subscriber will please give the following information regarding 
the recipient of the present:] ; 


(1) To your letter containing the two or more subscriptions to SuccEss, attach 
J 





Age Male or Female. 





Living in City, Town or Country. 




































LET’S GET 


ACQUAINTED 


rs 


SUCCESS 
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The Outdoor Magazine of Human Interest 
EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


Each year more men and women make a point of liv- 
ing outdoors. 

Each year more people read OUTING. 

I'he more they live outdoors, the better they like 
OUTING. 

The more they read OUTING the better they like 
living outdoors. 

But OUTING has a host of readers who cannot leave 
the city; they read it because it leads imagination afield. 
Chey look forward to the spare hour when they may revel 
n its refreshing articles and inspiring illustrations. Each 
month it comes to them as a breath from the hills, the 
streams and the mountains. 


For 1905 


OUTING has collected a store room full of good things. 
Caspar Whitney made a daring expedition into the wil- 
derness of South America last spring, and there, among 
the savages and wild animals, secured extraordinary pho- 
tographs and learned amazing facts which he will present 
graphic articles from month to month. Other well- 
known outdoor writers have contributed striking articles 
from every quarter of the globe. Then there are some 
fine articles on outdoor life in our own wild lands and in 
the tamer lands near home, where adventures are apt to 
have the illusive charm of woodland romance. 











25th, 1904. 





Besides all this, OUTING tells you just how to do 
things you have planned to do “sometime.” Its “how 
to” articles are famous. They cover the whole outdoor 
field,— how to fish, climb, sail; build dams, bcats and 
camps; train dogs and horses; play golf, hunt and swim; 
in fact, how to lead the life that makes for health and a 
a true appreciation of the world as God made it. 


Christmas Offer 


We feel sure that if you see OUTING you will want 
it for 1905, so we agree to send you the last four num- 
bers, September, October, November and December, 
1904, if you will cut out the coupon from this page 
and mail it to us with FIFTY cents. Without 
the coupon or the mention of this magazine, we 
the numbers cannot be had for less than O ob 


aR) 
one dollar. “Vs 2 
fw 


The OUTING Ka 
Publishing Co. Of 














{ A 
239 Fifth Ave., Kone 4 Pail 
New York City 









a 
This offer is intended to 
aid you in the selection 
of Christmas gifts, 
and will not hold 
good after Dec. 

















HE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


every month. 


is new 
It has no made-in-advance pro- 
gram; no traditions to live up to; no example 
to model after. Each number is the very newest 
magazine in the field. It isn’t like any other and it 
isn’t meant to be. Even the advertising pages are a 


little more attractive than in most magazines. 


Every month it presents a series of the most re- 
markable color pictures ever produced in this country. 
These popular and artistic reproductions are made 
directly trom originals which cost, in many instances, 
thousands of dollars. There is always at least one 
good long story of intense human interest, one or 
more profusely illustrated articles of international im- 
portance, and penetrating discussions of vital topics 
touching present-day interests. One popular section 
contains “The Best New Things from the World of 
Print”—in all 160 pages monthly, all splendidly il- 
lustrated. The Booklovers Magazine is built distinctly 
for people whose spirit, taste and culture qualify them 
to appreciate the best things in picture, story and in- 
forming article. The publishers have determined 
that it will always be the newest magazine. If it 
finds itself getting old it will begin all over again. 
In this way The Booklovers Magazine will continue 
to be what it is now “The Magazine that is Differ- 
ent’”—in the right way. Be sure to examine the 
December number now on all news stands. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERS 
















By securing extraordinary terms from a number of periodicals we are able to offer for the holiday season the greatest values in 


magazine subscriptions that we have ever known. 
combinations. 
for a full yearly subscription to each periodical in the club. 
be sent to one or to different addresses. 


Please note the splendid list of “ options” offered. 
To secure these low rates, The Booklovers Magazine must be included in every combination. 


No one should let this opportunity pass without ordering one or more of these 
Send magazines to your friends as presents—a little money will thus go a long way. 


The combination price pays 
Subscriptions will 


Except as Noted, all Subscriptions may be either New or Renewal 






































The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 The Booklovers Magazine, "7 ve Pee The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 $4 50 
Cosmopolitan, ier Nig 1.00 Our Price Review of Reviews, « The Outlook (new aa ) rt ao MB all 
or Leslie’s Monthly, a Success, - - three 
or Harper’s Bazar, or World’s Work, 
or American Boy, + 00 or Critic, The Booklovers Magazine = 20 Pay price 
or Pearson’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, . Qiz 
or Some Dees, o A interchange,” For the two Scientific American, r Gite. 
or Yeunticts Custery tome, For all three or Smart Set, - Se 
Success, - - - - 1.00 Our Price 
: Sor eee The Booklovers _— yo Pg q-° The Booklovers Magazine, “4 00 m%, Ss -10 
The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 | $ 25 | The Bookman, - - a Scribner’s Magazine, - Forboth 
The Etude, for ali Music Lovers | 50 f or For both = nag The Booklovers Magazine, $3 ns sm 35 
e 
The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 $a . an Outing sean ~— a" 7 Our Price Leslie’s Weekly, - - 5:2 
Harper’s bree i Tk 1.00 3 * or World’s Work. The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 
or Goo ousekeeping, or Review of Reviews, $= 50 
Pearson's Magazine, - 1.00) forall three or The Independent, Pek. Harper’ s Magesine, - 4,00 ze -30 
The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 Pp 35 Success, - - ~~ | eee y, a twe 
Woman’s Home Companion, | .0O e Our Price. klovers Magazine, ep Our Price 
or Twentieth Century Home, 3 The Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 bs 250 | North American Review cat | § ze 
Leslie’s Monthly, - - 1.00) poratthree Country Life in America, 3.00 q- - new sub.) For the 





or Century Magazine. 





PRICES ON ANY DESIRED COMBINATION CONTAINING «* THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE’”’ WILL BE GIVEN ON ~_<- 








Address all 
orders to 


1323 WALNUT STREET, 


THE BOOKLOVERS RS_ MAGAZINE, = Pratl adeak So heck Seed aincks PAL | 









































































































The Success Magazine Clubbing Offers 


Suggestions for Making Selections and Ascertaining Prices 


Mas of our readers possibly find ‘‘ clubbing offers’’ somewhat puzzling 

and difficult to understand. It is impossible, of course, to give in any 
small space a// the different combinations which can be made with the forty 
principal magazines below, but the following suggestions will be found use- 
ful to those who are selecting their magazines for the coming year:— 

First examine ‘‘ Our Magazine List,"’ in the third column of this page, 
hoose the magazines of ‘‘Class A,’’ ‘‘Class B,’’ and ‘‘Special’’ that you 
to order. 

If you choose several ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ magazines ondy, or one ‘‘ Special 

Magazine’’ oly, the combination price with SuccEss will be readily found 
1t top of first column, opposite page. 


3. If you choose some one ‘‘ Special Magazine,’’ together with ‘‘A’’ and 
‘*B’’ magazines also, look for the ‘‘ Special Magazine’’ (in black-faced type, } 
in the alphabetical list under ‘‘ General Combinations,’’ and you will find 
there a set of offers which will Jrodadly (though not surely) include what 
you wish. Note that in any combination containing an ‘‘A’’ magazine 
you may substitute any other ‘‘ A’’ magazine (chosen by you) at the same 
price; and, similarly, in any combination containing a ‘‘B’” magazine you 
may substitute any other ‘‘B’’ magazine at the same price. The ‘‘Special 
Magazines,’’ however, are not interchangeable. 

4. If you do not readily find prices on the magazines which you wish 
by the above rules, write to us for special quotations. 















































G 1 Combinati Our Magazine Li 
enera ombinations ur Magazine List 
Arranged Alphabetically for Convenience of. Reference Regular 
, . Price 
Regular Our Regular our |] SUCCESS MAGAZINE, - - $1.00 
with Cosmopolitan and with Good Housekeeping } 
( Success . ts $3.00 $2.00 and Success . ( $5- ao. $3.20 CLASS A 
American with Outing and Success 5.00 3.00 Cc with World's Work and 4.00 
urrent SUCCESs . ‘Pes 
Resi wich Country Ei O00} 0 aad fe with ntionk (nom) ond] oy anh The Cosmopolitan Magazine, $1.00 
Success. . ; ¢ 9 j 
with sof A and Success 400. 3.50 with 2 of A and Success . 6.00 3.50 Harper S Bazar, bated erek pie. sn 1.00 
with 20f B and Success 8.00 4.50 \with 2of Band Success. 10.00 5,50 Leslie’s Monthly Magazine 1.00 
with Leslie's Monthly | ¢, 5, $2.00 : y Mag , ’ 
an abécias { $3-50 $2. Delineator - «+ + « $1.00 $1.00 || Good Housekeeping oS ee 
: with World’s Work and t 3.00 Designer 80 80 F 
Americas ~ne-tinenst ES esa 5 "og || Pearson’s Magazine, - - - 1.00 
leventer \with Independent and} |. 3.99 Everybody’s Snieains a SS ? F 
SUCCEssS . | . 
(with oe RE RES ES ee The Twentieth Century Home, 1.00 
with 2of B and Success 8.50 4.50 Success y ¢ $3.00 $2.00 The American Boy ee ieee 00 
s with Booklovers Maga- } 3 P “ 
Atlantic Monthly . . . . . $4.00 $3.35. Good zine and Success. .j 5-0 3.00 The American Inventor, - - 1.50 
Housekeeping with Country Life and} $00 3.78 ’ “ 
ith Pearson’s and Svuc- } Success . . ee ; Ss Se alae ieee = 
Bookkeeper . CESS _ ($4.00 $2.00 (wis 2of A and SuccE ss 4.00 2.50 The Sunset, 1.00 
and Business with Review of Revi jews | \with 2 of B and Success 8.00 4.50 Ps ” 
wee Review of Reviews| .., 3.00 : The Technical World, 2.00 
: with Outlook (new) and 1 with Cosmopolitan and | 
uaiaiie cove |} 6.00 3.50 Success...“ {$300 $2.00 | The Bookkeeper and Business 2.00 
ond “leadaais with 2 of A and Rcdiliak 5.00 2.50 Ha a with Booklov ers Maga-} 5.co 3.00 Man S Magazine ($1.00), = - 
Short Cuts ” with 2 of B and Success 9.00 4.50 rper's zine and Success .{ » sé with “Business Short Cuts” ($1.00),* 
. Bazar with Outlook (new) and} 300 2 . 
with Cosmopolitan “ees SUCCES Aes F The Ladies World (50c.), 
cena. $5.00 $3.00 with 2 of A and Success 4.00 2.50 pa mn 1.50 
with Baepers Bader int eer with 2of. B and Success 8.00 4.50 pa Entertainments fer All Seasons 
Success. Sit ($1.00),+ 4 » - : 
with Review of Reviews| cae ith Harper's Bazar and } $6.00 $4.75 | The Holiday Magazine ter) 
an UCCESS . 4 SUCCEss ‘ ig 
Booklovers / with S Independent and | 6.00 4.00 with Review of Reviews as 50 5.75 Children (50c.), - - i .00 
: UCCESS. . . and Success . ae . 
Magazine with Outlook (new) and} 7.00 4.50 Harper’s with World's Work and lg 5 with “Home Games and Parties” 50c.). 
SuccEss a . M A SUCCEss . if eee ed 
with Harper’s Magazine agazine with Booklovers Ma: a- | 
and Success : | 8.00 ae pe sia ana boscene” { 8.00 5.75 CLASS B 
with 2of A and Success 6.00 3.50 with Country Life and} 
with 20f Band Success 10.00 5.50 Harper's Success. . ; Soo 6.50 1 The Review of Reviews, - $2.50 
—_ with OUTLOOK (new) and ls. 6 
with Leslie’s Monthly} 5.00 Weekly __ SUCCESS . Be aie The World’s Work, es > 3.00 
and SUCCESS f $6.00 $5. with No. Am. Review t 10.00 7.75 
. (new) and Success : ee fee ee ‘- 
Century ee Sa iow 7.50 6.00 with 2 of A and Success 7.00 5.25 Outing, 3.00 
Magazine _—*)With Outlook (new) and! goo 6.50 with 2 of Band Success. t1.co 2:25 2 Uae Gee Gene. 3.00 
Success : 
with 2of A and SuccEss 7.00 5.50 , 
with 2of B and Success 11.00 7.50 —- a $2.50 $1.75 The Independent, ee Th 2.00 
Holiday with Good Housekeeping , 2.00 
EP: and Success ‘ See 
Christian Herald. . . . $1.50 $1.50 Ressaine TAA door, ; elgg SPECIAL MAGAZINES 
eo ae ; : and Success yo 5 
/with Twentieth Century Lg, co $2.00 for Children . (with American Boy and) The Outlook, (new sub.) $3.00 
\. Home and Swuccess } . ‘alin aioe Success 3.00 2.00 C t Lif ; 
. . vith Review of ne with Independent and } n Am sd 
Cosmopolitan and Success .. .{ 45° 3.00 and Parties” | Su caine : f 4.00 3.00 ou ry i e in erica, 3.00 
: with N.American Review with 2 of A and Success 4.00 2.50 7 Mag $13 Talo 00 
Magazine (new) and SuccEss . } 7-00 5.00 \with 2 of Band Success 8.00 4.50 Harper S azine, 4. 
with 2of A and Success 4.00 2.50 Har er’s Week Se ee 4 00 
\with 2of B and Success 8.00 4.50 ‘with Twentieth Century } | $4.00 $3.00 h p ly, « 
Home and Success f 2 Se 
with Pearson’s and Suc- $s. oo $3.75 with Technical World t 5.00 3.00 T € International Studio, 5.00 
CESS. . . and Success . 2 7 new 
with Good Housekeeping oo as with World's Work and é6co ! 408 North American Review, (o0b.) 5.00 
and Success. . . 5: ‘ SuccEss . , 
with Booklover’s Maga- | Independent ( with Outing and Success. 6.00 4.00 
. Lif zine and Success .{ 7° 4.28 ‘a with Country Life and ! 6.00. 4.78 
Vountry Life /with Outlook (new) nie 5.25 Success. . ; ; 
in America _- SUCCESS. . with Gutlook (new) and | 6.co 4.50 SPECIAL BOOKS 
with Harper’s Magazine onl 8.00 6.50 Success. . 4 Ww 
and SuCCEss . : : 4 with 2 of A and MEE ETS, 5.00 3.50 *“ Business Short Cuts” is a valuable handbook 
withNo. Am. Review) 6.75 with 2of B and Success 9.00 5.50 |] for the bay Bane ~_ either em on s 3 “plo ter A 
(new) and Success { 9° © a etiin with * The Bockkeapet and’ Becness 
with 2of A and SUCCESS 6.00 4,25 with Harper’s Bazar and } Man’s Magazine” as a member Class 
with 2 of B and Success 10.00 6.25 eecain ¢ $7-00 $5.00 +“ Entertainments for All Seasons” is a 24 page 
with Cosmopolitan an da 1 12mo. book, neatly bound in cloth and full of exee lent 
ith Twentieth Century .oo 5.00 }] hints and su tions for home and church festiv- 
tiet b $4 oo $3.00 SuccEss acne ik 7 I ered bi h rey 
Home and SuccEss - International ities. it is o in combination with the ‘* Ladies’ 
: with Booklovers Maga- | World” as a member of Class A. 
with Independent and co san ine and SuccE ¢ 9:00 6.00 
— Success . S- ? Studio ee UCCESS a. Home Games and Parties” is a beautiful little 
Critic a Country Life and) 6.05 4.75 wen Socte CT) 22 | go 6.50 HS Pas Rectan (eco eette atone 
SuccEss “ : 
: d girls. It is offered in combination 
with sof A and Success 5.00 3.50 with 2 of A and SUCCESS 8.00 5.50 pe ~ 
with 2 of B and Success 9.00 5.50 with 2 of B and Success 12.00 7.50 EAC at Ce Magazine for Children”. as a 
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THE SUCCESS COMPANY, “izes Sa 








Send December Orders Early 


We guarantee to our subscribers a prompt and satisfactory service at all seasons of the year. 


It is 


impossible, however, to handle our enormous December business (nearly 200,000 magazine subscriptions, 
new and renewal,) without delays in the mails, in our own office, and in the offices of other publications, 
which may make it impossible to get first copies of magazines to subscribers by Christmas or New Year’s. 
Subscribers should, therefore, place their holiday orders before December roth, if they wish to be sure of having 


first copies delivered by Christmas. 


Do not delay—renew in advance—order early—order NOW. 








Our Club Prices 


For annual subscriptions in all cases. New 
or renewal, unless otherwise specified. 


| Our Price 
CLASS A 
with 1 of A, aa 
“eis, . . . 3 
Waseca ... 4 2 
CLASS B 


with Review of Reviews, 2.50 








with Independent, 2.50 
with World’s Work, . . *3.00 
with Booklover’s, . .*3.00 
with Outing, . - *3.00 
with 2 of B, . . 4.00 
with 3 of B, . . 5.50 
The *By publishers’ rules. See also 
next offer. 
Success CLASSES A AND B 
H with 1 of A and 1 of B, 3.00 
Magazine with 1 of A and 2 of B, 4.50 
with 2 of A and 1 of B, 3.50 
with 2 of A and 2 of B, 5.00 


SPECIAL MAGAZINES 
with Outlook, (new) . 3.00 
with Hees Life in ) 3.25 

merica, . . -) 
with Harper’s Magazine, 4.25 
with Harper’s Weekly, . 4.25 
with International Studio 4.50 
with North American ) 5.00 
Review(new) and I of A } 





Other Combinations 


For other combinations of ** Special Maga- 
zines ’’ with Success and magazines of Class 
A and Class B, see alphabetical list under 
«<< General Combinations.’’ 

Requests for quotations on any combina- 
tions of Success with the above or any other 
American magazines will receive immediate 
attention if sent to The Success Company. 
Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 





The Success Atlas and Gazetteer 


This is a valuable Traveling Atlas of nearly 600 
pages, exquisitely printed, bound in silk cloth, and 
containing a most unique and convenient reference 
index to the 40,000 towns mapped. Regular price, $1.00. 
It may be ordered with any of the SucCEss combina- 
tions by adding only $.25 to the combination price. 





: Magazines ordered by subscribers may 
Notice be oa to the same or different ad- 
dresses, as desired. Subscriptions will commence with 
issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies ; 
otherwise, with issues of the month following that in 
which the subscription is received. 





The above prices cover postage on 
Postage magazines and books in the United 
States and American possessions throughout the 
world,and in Canada, M exico,and Cuba. Foreign post- 
age, $1.coextra on SUCCESS; Soc. extra on* ‘American 
, Aga Bookkeeper,” “Holiday Magazine,” or 
* Ladies’ World;” 75c. extra on “American Inventor,” 
“Good Housekeeping,” **Harper’s Bazar,” or ‘““Twen- 
tieth Century Home:” $1.10 extra on “Cosmopolitan,” 
“Country Life,” ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine, ” “Teslie’s 
Monthly,” “North American Review,” “Outing,” 
“‘Pearson’s Magazine.”’* Review of Reviews,” “‘ Tech- 
nical World,” or ‘“ World’s Work;” and $1.75 extra 
on “ Independent,” “International Studio,” or “‘ Out- 





General Combinations 


Arranged Alphabetically for Convenience of Reference 


























Reenter Our 
ith Harp B d 
wi er’s Bazar an 
Ladies’ SUCCEss. $3.0 50 $2.00 
with Sunset Magazine o 2.00 
World and — areas f 3-5 ‘4 
wit eview of Reviews 
“Entertainments and Success : t $00 8.00 
for All Seasons’’ with 2 of A and Success 4.50 2.50 
with 2 of B and Success 8.50 4.50 
with Pearson’s and 
: Success. . > Gaee 
Leslie’s with World's Work and 3.00 
Monthi Success. .. is tla 
y with Harper's Magazine 6.00 4.75 
Magazine and Success ° ¢ P 
; with 2 of A and Success. 4.00 2.50 
with 2of B and Success 8.00 4.50 
Leslie’s Weekly . . . . . . $4.00$3.35 
with Pearson's and Suc- 
UR tertsia ok a ke { $4.50 $3.00 
pei ‘g with Ladies’ World and ) 
Lippincott's ‘« Entertainments,” } 5.00 3,00 
and SucCEss Pe | 
Magazine with Booklovers Maga-| ¢., 4.00 
zine and SuccEss . t 'S § 
with 2of Aand Success 5.50 3.50 
with 2jof Band Success 9.50 5.50 
Literary Digest. . . . - $3.00 $3.00 
McClure’s Magazine . sev 1.00 1.00 
Metropolitan Magazine. . . . 1.80 1.80 
Munsey’s Magazine . . . . 1.00 1.00 
with Leslie’s Monthly} 
and SuccEss . 4 {$7.00 $5.00 
with Review of Reviews 
and Success. . | 8.50 6.00 
with World’s Work and 6.00 
Success. . {9.00 : 
with putes and Success 9.00 6.00 
with Booklovers Maga- 
ems zine and Success “to .00 6.00 
erican with Independent and 
SUCCESs . {8 sas 6.00 
Review with Country Life and Ly 6.75 
Success. . mod . 
(New sub. only. f with Outlook (new) and 
For renewal add SUCCESS . t 9 .00 66.50 
75¢. to prices] with Harper’s Magazine l 7.75 
quoted. ) and SuccEss . . eee 
with 2of A and Success 8.00 5.50 
with 2of B and Success 12.00 7.50 
with American Boy and 
. SuUCCESs . t $5.00 co $3.00 
with Bookkeeper and 
‘Business Short 6.00 3.00 
. Cuts,” and Success 
with Review of Reviews 
Outing and SuccrEss oo 6so 400 
with Country Life and}. 4.75 
SUCCEss . 2 
with Harper’s Magazine goo 5.75 
and Success. . ; 
with 2of Aand Success 6.00 3.50 
with 2of Band Success 10.00 5.50 
with Good Housekeep- 
ning and Success. t $5.00 $3.50 
with Review of Reviews 
and Success . 6.30 4.50 
with Outingand Success 7.00 4.50 
Outlook with Country Life me) ; 5.25 
New sub. only. /with ‘Saces Magazine ; 
or renewal a d and Success ™ : Sco 6.28 
$1.00 ay prices \ with 2of A and Success 6.00 4.00 
quoted.) with 20f Band Success 10.00 6.00 
with Twentieth Century 
" noe and rig geet { $3.00 $2.00 
wit echnical Worl 
and Success . é t dial sa 
’ with Outingand Success 5.00 J 
Pearson's with Review of Reviews 
$4.50 3.00 
Magazine and SuccEss . 
with Country Life aad 5.00 3.75 
SuccEss . ; 
with 2 of A and Success 4.00 2.50 
with 2of Band Success 8.00 4.50 


yy Our 

ith Cosmopolitan and 
SUCCEss , a $4.50 $3.00 

with Harper’s Bazar and 
» eee . 4-50 3.00 

with Technical World and 
Success. . 5-50 3.00 


with American Inventor 





Review of .. Success _{ 5:00 3.00 
with Outing and Success 6.50 4.00 
Reviews with Booklovers Maga- 6 : 

A zine and SuccEss. ‘50 4.00 

with Country Life and 
Success . G50 4.75 

with Harper's Magazine 
and Success . 7-50 5.75 
with 2 of A and Success. 5.50 3.50 
with 2of Band Success 9.50 5.50 

with Pearson’s and 
Success $5.00 $4.35 

. ’ with Review of Reviews 
Scribner's z and Success . 6.50 5.35 

M : wit arper’s Magazine 
agazine and Success . 8.00 7.10 
with 2of Aand Success 6.00 4,85 
with 2o0f Band Success 10.00 6.85 





























with American Boy and 
Success. . $5.00 $4.15 
with me pr Ma razine 
and ‘‘ Home Games 
St. Nicholas and Parties,” and $00 58 
SUCCESs. 
with Outing and Success 7.00 §.65 
with 2of A and Success 6.00 4.65 
with 2of Band Success 10.00 6.65 
Success Magazine . . . . . $1.00 $1.00 
(See top first column on this page) 
with Leslie’s Month] 
and Success . : | $3:00 $2.00 
with Review of Reviews / 
Sunset ae! SuccEss . 5 #50 300 
with Outlook (new) and 
Magazine euecmn 5.00 3.50 
with 2 of A and Success 4-00 2.50 
with 2 of B and Success 8.00 4.50 
with Leslie’s Monthl 
and Success . . ‘i ’ | $4.00 $2 00 
The with Outing and Suc- t 6.00 3.00 
: Cae? 5-3 . ° 
Technical with Harper's We ekly t 
World and Success . 7-00 4.75 
with 2of A and Success 5.00 2.50 
with 2of B and Success 9.00 4.50 
with Pearson’s and 
: Success . . | $3.00 $2.00 
Twentieth with Booklovers Maga- 3.00 
Cent zine and Success . 8: Oe 
ntury with Country Life and 3.75 
Home SuccEss . PF ee ay 
with 2of A and Success 4-co 2.50 
with 2of B and Success 8.00 4.50 
with Sunset Magazine 
‘. and Success t $3. oo $2.10 
Woman’s with Booklovers Maga- t co 310 
Home zine and Success .{ > 
om with Outlook (new) and 5.00 3.60 
Companion Success . ‘ 
with 2 of A and Success 4.00 2,60 
with 2 of B and Success 8.00 4,60 
with Cosmopolitan and 
‘Success. . iota $3.00 
with ‘Technical World 3.00 
and besiege y . . 
’ with Review o Reviews 
World's and Success. 3 at 6.50 4.00 
Work with Country Life an 
SuccEss . - 4.75 
with No. Am. eview 
(new) and Success . | 9 6.00 
with 2 of A and SuccEss 3.50 
with 2 of B and Success aay 5.50 
with Twentieth Century ‘ 1.75 
Home and Success t $a so $ 
with American Boy ect 250 1.75 
Young Success. . 
4 with Holiday Magazine 
Americans 


and *‘ Home Cael 250 1.75 


and Parties,” and 
Success. . 
with 2of A and Success 3.50 2.25 








Address all Orders 
to Desk 70 


THE 





SUCCESS COMPANY, “*"Na You” 



















(ism apne) Mala Ca eed 





Success, - 


House 
Beautiful $2.00 


(for allt music lovers) 


Booklovers Magazine 3.00 


Review of Reviews, - 3.00 
Or World's Work or Outing. 





Our Price 


of a 


* oe $7 00 Our Price 


$ 40 


- 1.50 


pia 





Publications in Any Club Sent to One or Different Addresses as Desired. 











TO THE PUBLIC: 


in Magazine subscription work. Wecan refer you to 
the patronage of new customers as well as that of our 


The Subscription News Co. was incorporated Nov. 6, 1875, 


and for nearly thirty years has been one of the 
customers in every city in the U.S. 
old friends. 


leaders 
We will appreciate 





Ladies Home Journal, $1. 00 ) cape 


Saturday Evening Post, 2.00 o> -25 


The first column at the right below gives our 
price for Woman’s Home Companion and other 
periodicals mentioned without Success. 





second column of prices gives our price for 



































































SEND FOR OUR 


1904-5 CATALOGUE 


36 PAGES 


Address SUBSCRIPTION NEWS co, Lake Avenue, Oak Park, Ilinois 


The 
all of the other periodicals and also including 
Booklovers Magazine, $3.00 Our Price Success. 
Success, 1.00 $ yg.00 Or Al 
Outing, : : 3.00 Price Success 
: with Cosmopolitan . $1.60 $2.10 
Success, $1.00 with Cosmopolitan | and Pear nom | am 
. : ¢ 
American Boy, . i! ——_ wilt Veale ‘waguaing aid *°0° pa 
; ‘ arper’s Bazar ............;; 2. le 
Good Housekeeping, - 1.00 ~~ 50 with Good Housekeeping and 
29 Twentieth Century Home... 2.10 260 
Leslie’s Monthly Mag. . 4.00 with poliday Magazine for 
Any Class A magazine ma: nildren with 20k ** Home 
substituted for ot ea hoes: be Games and Parties” (50c.).. 1.60 2.10 
- wee pepeticen Foventer one 
adies’ Wor with 
Outing ; $3.00 Our Price “ Entertainments for all Sea- Pee 
tin? gone” (G20)... ...0002. ° . 
Leslie S$ Weekly, ‘ 4.00 os 5: 75 Woman’s roe eng te oe book a cies ye 
Or Harper’s Weekly. * Business Short Cuts” (50¢c.) 1. 5 
with American Inventor .... 1.60 2.10 
Success, . . 1.00 Home with any magazine in Class,A 1.60 2.10 
— rs = - wy an two magazines {in 2.10 60 
+ Class / : 
portly war ag $3.00 Our Petes Companion, with any ‘three magazines in wise 
eslie's Monthly Mag., 1.00 with Worid’s Work’. 3:10 
L - a is at le 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1.00 $ -00 we we “pentagon 2.60 
Any magazine in Class A may be d with Review of Reviews . 3.10 
substituted for either Pearson’s or Worl er ach of Reviews and aa e 
Cosmopvolitan alie’s Magazine............ B85 60 
with Outing ... . 8.00 3.10 
Our Price To Da with Outin and Pearson’s. 3.35 3.60 
eur Won America, $3. ve S 50 y with Rok over’s and Ameri- ees 6.60 
can MM <o.ccbectctccce ubescoce . . 
or s Work iad . > with Bookiover’s "snd any 
Anz smegnsine 's Clee Bray bo Case A periodical | ----, $85 8.00 
with any one o ass ° 'e 
25 with any two of ClassA...... 10 2.60 
Leslie’s Weekly, 6 ol Our Price with any three of Class A..... 2.60 3.10 
_ Or Harper’s Weekly or meme 25 Wany one of C nes ow = eng 3.35 3.60 
Success, > ; | Sq with any two, of Class 2 A and a sae 
Any Claus A magazine may be Oe cae ch Cie aad’ 2 . 
substituted for Success, hy Ben Aye ass A and one 
two of Class B 4.85 5.10 
bd ith any three of Class B.. 5.85 6.10 
Our Also ” 
Club Including 
Price Success with any one of Class 4 cea 4.50 5.00 
/with any one of Class A 94.95 $4.75 Century with any two of Class 5. 5.50 
7 with any two of Class A...... 4.75 5.25 with any one of A and tion ofB 6.25 6.50 
Harper S wan anyoneofAandoneofB 6.00 6.25 Ma azine with anytwoofAandoneofB 6.75 7.00 
M i weeny tweet 4 ont and one of B bao 4 patty g Laker ang ome 4 pope 2" we - Bes oa 
with any one of Class B... ... . w ny two o nes . ° 
AZAZING | with any two ot Class Bo... 7.25 | St. Nicholas \with Atlantic Monthly. 7.00 7.75 
or with Atlantic Monthly ........ 7.50 tuted for Cont, |Wwith Bookman.. 5.55 6.25 
5 with Bookman ........... ihe 6.10 te ad - an : with Country Life in America 6.50 675 
Harper S with Century Magazine |. 9.35 | Hey in any of (with Judge -.................... 7.75 8.25 
with Country Life in Amé 6.50 $1.00 PP saps “chan \with Leslie's W eekly 7.00 7.50 
+ kl ( with Etude ‘ 5.25 | ice sta a \with North ‘Americati ‘Review 
oe y \with ae. W 7-50 price s (new sub.) ‘ 8.00 
lwith ie > with Outioo (new sud. . 
with Lesile’s Weekly . 7.50 Sertbner'e nay with St. Nicholas 7.00 
with North American Review Century in any with Se re American, ‘ or 
Leslie’ $ (new sub.) . A 7.75 | of these clubs fox | _ 20y_ Clas: ve C28 98 
with Outlook (new sub.) . 6.25 | 65 cents less than with Se ribaer’ 8 Magazine . 665 7.35 
Weeki with St. Nicholas ...........1. 6.25 | price stated with Success .................. 4.50 
y with Harper’s Ma gazine 7.20 24 with Woman’s Home Comp. 4.60 5.10 
bj oe 's Home Com- aes 666 
——___\ pamion ........0.2.0-- eee . . Also tnciad- 
Any of the following furnished at ery named: P 4 pe. 
per’s Magazine, $3.35; Sontees <>. wt gat, Nicholas, Companion 
$2.65; McCiure’s, $1.00; Every’ $1 unsey’s, « 
$1.00; Ladies’ Home Journal, $1. : Saturday Evening jue anyone geannee&. 03.80 ae Fs 
Post, $1.25; Youth’s Companion, including ali double with any three of C:ass A 2.50 3.10 
and Free Numbers and Calendar for 1905, $1.75: Atlan- = 7 om < tase B = bag + 
c WM . with heviews o eviews. 2. . 
ti fonthly, $3.35; Jud - Be si Leslie's Weekly, with Critic or Independent. . 2.50 38.10 
$3.35. SCRIBNER’S MA ED TO ANY COM- with any of Class A and one 
BINATION FOR $2.85, BUT SEPARATELY COSTS $3.00. of B 3.00 3.60 
with any two of Class A and 
one of B. .... 83.50 4.10 
We send free as a commission for three orders with any two of ClassB|.)/) 4.00 4.60 
to any combinations a free copy of any maga- a on f Class A oa Se. ew 
zine mentioned in Class A. Your own club «oor 05 aay an 450 5.10 
y make ome of the three. Special cash commission with Atlantic Monthly me cies 4.25 4.985 
ted to agents on Success clubs. Success with Bookman 2.75 38.35 
We duplicate all offers made by com- ant ae. See See 
Wi8D COUNErY LATG ....... ccc . . 
with Etude «vaca, ee 2.69 
petitors or by publishers. with Harper’s Magazine... ... 4.25 4.85 
Local agents wanted to take orders for our club offers; = Barper’ sW re - seadevecs +3 ae 
ral commissions paid. We have no traveling agents. Do with Leslie’s Weekiy “"" 4225 485 
ay any money to people so representing themselves. with gore Ainerienn ‘Review 5.25 5.55 
References: National Bank of the Republic, eee er — acest 4.50 5.10 
» National Bank, New York. Harper & Bros., Ls Cen- with Outlook (new sub.) . 3.00 3.60 
y ( ompany, and all leading publishers in the U.S with St. Nicholas ............ 50 4.10 
with Scientific American 3.75 4.35 


with Burr-McIntosh Monthly 3.00 3.10 
with my McIntosh Monthly 








and any one of A x 3.60 
with Burr-MeIntosh Monthly 

ny one of B. 4.60 

with Countr -85 

with Smart 3.10 





Our Also 
Club Including 
y 4 Success 























with any one of Class $2.00 2.50 
with any one of Aad one of B 3.75 4.00 
with any one rth Class B.. 3.25 3.50 
with Outlook ( ous) Wye +S 3.75 4.00 
with Country ‘iite in Amsetion. 4.00 4.25 
with Cur 5 agazine....... 5.50 
Etude with Harper's Magazine Ta bap 4.75 5.25 
Wn deh ok cinthin’ 063 hisa0 5.25 5.75 
Y with Lesle’s ww Died ona dipe 4.75 5.25 
For all music with St. Nichola ... 405 4.50 
lovers. with Scientific American. sias¥e 4.15 4.65 
with Scribner’s Magazine. . 4.40 4.85 
with Woman’s Home Com- ; 
RCA eR 2.10 2.60 
with Woy ap Leslie’s) 1.50 2.00 
with Li veng yh my olks (best for chil- ome 
ren 3 to8)...... . 2.00 
Good with Housekeeper and McCail’s 1.50 2.00 
with Pie. Review and Pearsons’ 2.00 2.50 
House- with Ligpinestt’s and Harper’s fs 
PEM PS, RR EI 50 
with ony one in Class A. 2. 
keeping with any two in Class A. : 2.50 
with Country Life in America. 3.75 
with Outlook, new sub......... 3.50 
SL.488 1. 
Arkansaw Traveler.. lyr 8 50 Any three 
Achievement... lyr 650 $ 
z merican Poultry Jour a lyr 50 1.25 
Beaut — Menith.. tyr se j————— 
Boys’ Ey Mics sap csae hy ay 50 Any one with 
Farm Poultry sasainien 5 ly 50 any one in 
Four Track News............... 1 50 Class A 
” 


AJ 
Holiday Magazine (childr’n)!. y 
Mousekeeper, Minnexapolis.. 

y 


so\ $1.25 












prey oe gs rent ork 7 ae 

Ladies DEE ainda" sale bapece ooh 

Jittie Boys and Girls .. 75 = nyt 
MeCall’s Magazine . peweed 50 Class A 
Nickell eeatine.. Side cma ee 50 


Modern Priscilla.. 

Suuny South ........ 
Normal lustrugtor 
Poultry Success . 


so\ $7.50 


50 Any three pea 






































Vick’s Magazine. 50 any one in 
World's Ey rower 50 $1°3 
American Inventor 1.50 1 75 
American Bird Magazine 1.00 
American Hoy ........... 1.00 
American Motherhood 1.00 
eceper with *‘Bus: 
Short Cuts” lyr 1.50 Any two of 
Boston Cooking School Mag.1 yr 1.00 
Chicago Wk. Inter Ocean.. . 1 yr 1.00 
c an Maguzine...... yr 1.00 $1.50 
Cinciunati Wk. En —- . lyr 1.00 e 
Scudder (Arkell Co.).......l yr 1.00 
> etetic and Hygienic 
NEED sa setnhecs: dactnccesccs 1.00 Any three 
Kleanor Kirk’s idea loo $2 oo 
The ap Rep 1.00 tag 
¥oolish Book (Arkell Co. 100 
Good Housekeeping 1.00 
Good oalth Side Bu 3.00 Any four 
tarper’s Bazar. . 
Health ....... 1.006 $2.50 
House Beautiful... 200 
ante iter’ eres jai 1.00 
nuts (for ure ecials, 
pS Ser eo r 1.00 fg + ® 
Holiday Magazine for = 
Children) with Home p, oab 
gust Fun tarkeli Gon” Aye Les ) gop 
ust Fun (Arke 0.) .Lyrit. 
Junior Tollettes......... .. yr 1.00 $2.25 
? ld with ‘*Enter- 
or all Seasons” 1 yr 1.50 
ues Maguzine.. | yr He 4 Any two of 
piinh aseasue yr i. 
peotry | * 4 yr 1.00 thee with — 
Loutavitic Courier-Jou .. aye $2 oo 
Dial edd eto We yr t. 
National Magazine.. 1yr 1.00 + 
Navi Stockman and Farmerl yr 1.00 
Normal tnstructor (3 yrs.. 1.00 
New Education (new sub.)..1 yr 1.00 Any two with 
Wuatdeor GN........ 6... ccccsses lyr 1.00 any one in 
Patheudee c. fecartcnesnenes . yr fe + 4 lass B 
earson’s Mazazine........... yr i. 
Philistin litnyr nee § $3.25 
Pictorial Review.......... Lyr 1.00 
Physical ¢ sere: (new sub.) lyr 1.00 — 
Pilgrim Magazine. lyr 1.00 
Popular Educator (new sub)1 yr 1.00 Any one 
pans le Kducation........... lyr 1.00 of these with 
SUCCE nf : yr ‘2 two of Class B 
Recre yr i. 
Table Talk. .} yr 1.00 $4.25 
Twentieth Century Home...1 yr 1.00 
Wharto wat. (‘3 years) . ’-22 ‘ 
an PF iésiap sagwepbn sonmans yr i. 
Youth...... 8. “1 yr 1.00 Any two 
‘CLAS Ss - 
World's Work. +8 yr es 4 $3.75 
Rooklovers agnazine .. lyr 8. —~invthraa 
Education (new sub. 1 yr 8.00 4 ‘25 
urrent terature : yr ®. 
OS See eae ..1 yr 3.00 5. =] 
The Weelits Progress. lyr 200 
Liprincott’s .......... Tyr 2.50 
Trained Nurse...... tyr 2.090 
Independent........ Lyr 2.00 
Se lyr 2.00 
The Critic. lyr 2.00 
N. ¥. Observer (new sub.)....1 yr 3.00 























If You Want Cash 


For Your Real Estate or Business 


Can Get It 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR PROPERTY IS WORTH 
Or in What Town, City, State or Territory it is Located 



















































F I DID not have the ability and the facilities to sell your property, I certainly could not afford to 
pay for this advertisenent. Like my hundreds of other ads., that are continually appearing 
throughout the country, it is practically sure to place on my list a number of new properties, and 
I am just as sure to sell these properties and make enough money in commissions to pay the cost of 
the ad. and make a good profit besides. 
That is why I can afford to advertise. My ability to make quick sales has enabled me to build 
up the largest real estate business in the world. 
Why not put your property among the number that will be listed and sold as a result of this ad.? a 
For eight years I have been making quick sales for hundreds of people in every section of the country, 
and I am confident that I can make a quick sale for you. 
I do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the ordinary real estate agent. I do not 
make any money through renting, conveyancing, mortgages, insurance, etc. I must se// real estate— 
and lots of it—or go out of business. I can assure you I am not going out of business. On the 
contrary I expect to sell more than twice as many properties this year as | did during 1903. 
Eight years of the most active kind of experience, offices in principal cities from Boston to San 
Francisco, hundreds of special representatives, and an expenditure of over $100,000 a year in adver- 
tising give me better facilities for quickly selling your property than any other broker in existence. ' 
It doesn’t matter what kind of a property you have; it doesn’t matter whether it is worth $100 
or $100,000, or in what town, city, state or territory it is located, if you will send me a brief de- 
scription, including your lowest cash price, I will tell you how and why I can quickly convert it into 
cash, and | will give you my complete plan for handling it, together with a letter of advice 


FREE OF CHARGE 


The information I will give you will be of great value to you even if you should decide not to 
sell. Write to-day and send me a brief description and price of the farm, residence, timberland, 
building lot, or any other kind of real estate you may want to sell. Use left-hand coupon. 

If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part of the country, tell me just what you 


want. I believe I can fill your requirements very promptly and save you some money at the same 
time. Use right-hand coupon. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


lf You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To=-Day 















If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-Day 











W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property With a view of buying, I desire information about properties which correspond 
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NA it Osis os bane chednicneekees ds WG TG i hich scsi citekenndduaecaens City or County or part of State preferred 
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The plan is to be based upon the following brief description of the property: LW PAY... eesseerceeseeceereees down, and the balance 
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AN IDEAL PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS 
A HALF DOZEN PAIRS OF MEN’S” 


Stylish ORawtnd 


Half-Hose 


Popular ‘ 
P Weight for Winter We also make LISLES, WORSTED, é 
MERINO, and LINEN HALF-HOSE in 50c. grades 
Style 19 S 9—Soiid Black. ‘‘Absolutely Fast” 
“6 9 S 2—Medium Tan. New Leather Shade 
«© 3 S 8 D—Rich Navy Blue. Very rich, especially when worn with patent leather shoes 
19 S W—Black uppers, with natural Egyptian cream-colored soles 
5 P 11—Beautiful blend of Royal Blue and Light Tan. ‘‘A very rich mixture” 
5 P 12—Beautiful blend of Navy Blue and Cardinal. ‘‘A very rich mixture” 
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25 Cents Per Pair 


Six pairs for $1.50, in a Beautiful Christmas Box, sent by ex- 
press or postage prepaid to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of price. . These goods are famous for their durability, comfort, and 


q|-< PERMANENCY OF COLOR 


The above assortment is only one suggestion of many, for we have over ninety other styles 
you can select from. 














200 SHAW STREET 


Shaw Stocking Company, LOWELL, MASS. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue showing absolute colors, gauges, and prices. 
“IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKING” 






































